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ART. L—THE TRANSATLANTIC TELEGRAPH, 


EARLY SUBMARINE LINES—-ATLANTIC ROUTES-——-NEWFOUNDLAND TO IRE- 
LAND-—LABRADOR, GREENLAND TO SCOTLAND——AMERICA, AZORES TO 
PORTUGAL——ELECTRIC CIRCUITS AND CURRENTS, 


For many years past, crossing the ocean by an electrie tel- 
egraph has been the subject of serious thought; but, until 
within the past five years, it was more a matter of prophecy 
than reality. It ceased, in a great measure, to be prophecy 
after the success of the line across the English channel, from 
Dover to Calais, uniting England with France. 

Some sixteen years ago, a prominent electric telegraph phi- 
losopher said, in a communication to the Secretary of the 
United States Treasury, that with his telegraph he could 
transmit messages across the Atlantic ocean, connecting the 
people of Europe and America by an electric communieation. 
At that time it was a mere flourish of speech, because there 
was no known substance that could be made available for the 
necessary insulation. 

About 1844 a new insulation was discovered, known as 

tta-percha, a Malayan term given to a concrete juice taken 
from the Isonandra Gutta tree. It is indigenous to all the 
islands of the Indian Archipelago, and especially to the Ma- 
layan Peninsula, Borneo, Ceylon, and their neighborhoods, 
where are found immense forests of this tree, yielding this 

roduct in great abundance. The gutta, or juice, circulates 
between the bark and the wood of the tree, in veins, whose 


course is distinctly marked by black longitudinal lines. The 
juice consolidates in a few minutes after it is collected, when 
itis formed by hand into compact masses. -It is a non-con- 
ductor of heat and electricity, is proof against alkalies and 
acids, being only affected by sulphurie or nitric in a highly’. 
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concentrated state, while the most powerful acetic, hydro- 
fluoric, 6r muriatic acids or chlorine have no perceptible effect 
upon its structure. It can be melted and remelted. It disre- 
gards frost, but it serves better in damp places than dry. 

The discovery of this substance, and its non-conductin 
nature, introduced a new era in electric telegraphing. esha 
of spanning the rivers by the aid of ones com. F masts, 
gutta-percha served as a substantial insulation, and, there- 
fore, submarine telegraphs became a matter of easy consum- 
mation. Manufactories were soon established, first in New 
York, then in London, Berlin, and St. Petersburg. Submarine 
wires were laid in rapid succession across the Mississippi, 
Ohio, Hudson, and other rivers. About the same time, art 
was restless to accomplish wonders in the Old World. The 
British Isles and the Continent needed to be united by an 
electric cord. The cable was laid from England to France, 
September 25th, 1851, and to this day successfully operates. 
Soon thereafter followed the submarine cables from Dover to 
Ostend, Belgium; England to the Hague, across the Zuyder 
Zee, the Great and Little Belts to Zealand in Denmark, across 
the Irish channel from Donaghadee to Portpatrick, across the 
sound from Denmark to Sweden, across Northumberland 
strait from New Brunswick to Prince Edward’s Island, and, 
besides these, many others in Europe and America. 

The success of these numerous submarine lines caused the 
organization of a company for the construction of a line to 
connect Europe with Africa, starting at Spezzia, and thence 
via Oorsica and Sardinia. The French and Sardinian Gov- 
ernments guarantied the interest on the capital of the com- 
pany., The line, after many unsuccessful efforts, was com- 

eted. 

’ In 1855, the localization of the Russian war at Sebastopol 
rendered it necessary that the allies should be in daily com- 
munication with their respective armies. A telegraph was 
submerged from Varna to Balaclava, across the Black sea, 
some three hundred and forty miles, and during the remainder 
of the war this means of communication was of wonderful 
utility. 

eonbaien with these achievements in the science and 
art of the electric telegraph, I was devoting my energies in 
behalf of an Atlantic ocean telegraph. I procured grants 
from Denmark, Sweden, Norway, and other powers, to enable 
me to run the line, via of Greenland, Iceland, and the Faroe 
Isles. I was induced to procure the right for the route, be- 
cause I had discovered that an electric current could not be 
transmitted on a circuit as long as would be necessary on any 
other route. Prof. Faraday’s experiments demonstrated the 
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impossibility of sending a current long distances under water. 
A current has to contend against an opposing force. This 
eounter influence not only retards the celerity of the electric 
eurrent, but it finally stops its further progress and holds it in 
the wire, so that appliances have to be made to draw out the 
electricity held by this opposing force surrounding submarine 
wires. This was the state of the science as late as 1855. It 
will be seen that the difficulty was not in connection with the 
telegraph machine. It was the electric state which was 
hindered. Since that time there have not been any discove- 
ries dispelling the difficulties then existing. 

The subject of an ocean telegraph was presented by me, im 
1854 and 1855, prominently before the people of America 
and Europe, as an enterprise worthy of the most liberal con- 
sideration, and one that was destined to produce results won- 
derful. Trade and commerce would be accelerated, and it 
would serve as a means of arresting strife, and for the promo- 
tion of peace and good will among men. The ideas thus 
promulgated throughoat the world, met with a cheerful re- 
sponse from all nations. At this time speculation came for- 
ward and seized it with an unparalleled ferocity. Mystifica- 
tion was thrown over the enterprise, and by the force of money 
and a combination of circumstances, the public was led on to 
confide in the purity and integrity of the undertaking for a 
line from Newfoundland to Ireland. Practical telegraphers 
did all they could to warn the public of the scheme of olly ; 
but it availed nothing. Now that this speculation is near its 
end, the better judgment begins to realize the true state of 
the case, and a conviction seems to be universal that the whole 
affair was a scheme of the most reckless and adventuresome 

eculation. The consequence resulting from the failure of 
this stupendous bubble, will be injurious to honest and prac- 
ticable enterprises. This is to be expected, but it is also te 
be hoped that a discriminating public, on both continents, will 
at once free practicable and experienced telegraphers from 
any responsibility in the creation or management of the at- 
tempts to lay the cable from Ireland to Newfoundland. 

o practical telegrapher is engaged in that enterprise: no 
Faraday, Lardner, Wheatstone, Sacobi, Steinheil, Henry, or 
any profound electric philosopher can be found engaged in it. 
Those who have had charge of the scientific Sopestatint 
either have some invention to sell, or they are laborers for 
their hire. 

The responsibility of the whole affair—the attempt te con- 
nect Ireland with Newfoundland by an electric telegraph ca- 
ble—lies with a few reckless adventurers of New York, who, 
having passed with proficiency the school of Wall street, with 
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their superior speculating powers, have managed to lure into 
the scheme in England, gentlemen of capital and of benevo- 
lent heart. Little were they aware that their generous sub- 
scriptions were to inflate a bubble, mammoth in proportion, 
but soon to cease, and the adventurers with it, fade from the 
recollection of man. Like the swift and brilliant meteor that 
speeds through the heavens, its pathway at first transcendent 
in splendor, soon becomes dark and trackless amidst the 
myriads of starry gems that bedeck, in the most sublime 
grandeur, the canopy of blue. 

There are three routes proposed for Atlantic telegraphs. I 
will notice them respectively. 


Ariantic Tetecrava Company’s ROUTE, VIA IRELAND AND 
Newrounp.anp.— The line of the Atlantic Telegraph Company 
is designed to connect Great Britain with the British posses- 
sions in America—Ireland with Newfoundland. The company 
was organized in London, under charter from the British Par- 
liament in 1857. 


Telegraphic Distances of the Atlantic Telegraph Line from New York to 
London. 


Submarine.—Air line across the ocean from the American coast to Ire- 





land, as one submarine and electric section or circuit. ...........6+- 1,940 
Estimate of 50 per cent. plus for slack of cable for the ocean.......... 970 
Total miles in submarine section. ............eeceeeeeeeeees 2,910 


Land lines.—From New York to the coast of Newfoundland, via Boston, 
Maine, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and across Newfoundland, esti- 





mated as air line on the route of the existing telegraphs............ 1,310 
From Irish Coast, along the route of the existing telegraphs to London, 

estimated as air limes. ..........2ccccccesccccccccsceccccveceeees 940 

Total miles of land telegraph... .. 2.2... .:..sseeeceeeeerees 2,250 

Total submarine ocean line, in one section...........0+.e000% 2,910 

Total miles of land existing telegraphs. ..........++.++eee00- 2,250 

Total miles from New York to London...........+eeeeeee0+ 5,160 


{In the above estimates no account is taken of the subma- 
rine lines across the Gulf of St. Lawrence, some eighty miles 
long, nor of the submarine line across the Irish channel. The 
existing telegraphs on the American side are overland lines, 
and those in Great Britain are mostly underground lines. The 
entire land route is fair for maintaining a pa? line, ex- 
= across Newfoundland. It will be found exceedingly diffi- 
eult to maintain a telegraph across this island. 


Tar TRANSATLANTIC TELEGRAPH ROUTE, VIA GREENLAND, Icr- 
LAND AND THE Faroe Istxes.—The line of the Transatlantic 
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Submarine Telegraph Company is designed to run from Nor- 
way and Scotland, respectively, to the Faroe Isles, from thence 
to Iceland. On and across Iceland, the line will be laid sub- 
terranean. Leaving west Iceland, the submarine cable will 
run to south Greenland, and then subterranean across Green- 
land, keeping in the mild climate and inhabited country. 
From south Greenland the line will cross the Davis’ Straits to 
Labrador, south of the Moravian settlement at Nain, and from 
thence across Labrador to Quebec and Montreal, at which 

laces it will connect with the net-work of telegraphs extend- 
ing throughout America. 

On the European side, the respective governments of Den- 
mark, Norway, Sweden, and Russia, have engaged to extend 
“all the material and necessary aid for the sure, certain, and 
unhindered communication to and from all nations,” upon 
equal terms, having in view the promotion of peace amon 
men; or, in other words, no nation can employ the telegrap 
as a means of war in any manner whatever. 

The Transatlantic telegraph route is favorable for the con- 
struction and maintenance of a line having in view a subter- 
ranean line from Quebec to the coast of Labrador. This 
country, the most difficult of the route, is not so unfavorable 
as Newfoundland for the maintenance of a telegraph. In 
crossing the Davis’ Straits there is nothing to interfere. The 
shore ice is not so bad on any part of the coast south of Nain 
as the Newfoundland coast near St. John’s. Icebergs never 
approach either the Labrador or Greenland coast within the 
route of the proposed telegraph. The records, for over a cen- 
tury past, will prove that there never has been any circum- 
stance to justify the belief that the line of the telegraph will 
ever be disturbed by the icebergs, on account of their ground- 
ing or otherwise. Shore ice presents no difficulties insur- 
mountable. 

Greenland is a continent usually regarded as composed of 
“icy mountains,” and to many who have never studied that 
really interesting country, it may be considered as impracti- 
cable for the construction and maintenance of a telegraph. 
This is a mistake, so far as it pertains to south Greenland. 
There are snow and icy-capped mountains, it is true; so there 
are in Switzerland, and also in Mexico. Where there are 
mountains there are valleys. 

In Greenland there are rich and fertile valleys, and suscep- 
tible of practicable cultivation. “The climate is moderate 
in winter and very hot in summer.” There are no insur- 
mountable difficulties in the way of putting down a subter- 
ranean telegraph. The shore ice on the eastern coast, north 
of latitude 65°, will render it difficult to land a cable for much 
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of the year. South of latitude 63° 30’ that difficulty does not 
exist more than perhaps at St. John’s, Newfoundland. In 
either case, the ice presents no formidable barrier, except for 
ashort time. In order to keep within mild climate, and to 
avoid the ice with more certainty, latitude 62° 30’ is as far north 
on Greenland as may be adopted. Special explorations can 
alone determine this question. Were it practicable to run 
north to latitude 67°, the submarine cable, from Greenland to 
Iceland, would only be in an air line some two hundred and 
sixty miles long, instead of three hundred and ninety miles 
air line, as from latitude 62° 30’. While in Denmark, I oceu- 
pied much time in the examination of the official surveys of 
Greenland, and I have seen persons who have resided on that 
continent for years, and those researches and interviews have 
roduced full conviction upon my mind that there exists no 
insurmountable obstacle in the way of successfully construct- 
ing and maintaining an electric tdlegioh on Greenland. 
celand is the farthest point north required to run the line 
of the Transatlantic telegraph. It is hardly necessary to say 
anything in regard to the practicability of constructing a 
telegraph on this island. Its population is composed of Danes, 
and education is general. Iceland has been most thoroughly 
surveyed, and I availed myself of the opportunity afforded 
me in Denmark for the most careful study of the country, the 
people, the trade, and the climate. Of all the regions traversed 
y this telegraph, Iceland will present the least obstacles to 
complete success. Leaving the southeastern coast of Iceland, 
the line will run to the Faroe Isles. This group of islands is 
also owned by Denmark, and they will afford a convenient 
relay between Iceland with Norway, and Iceland with Scot- 
land. The electric circuits will thus be made short and more 
serviceable. 

From the Faroe Isles it is one hundred and ninety miles to 
Scotland, where a connection can be made direct to London. 
From the Faroe Isles the line will run to Norway, a dis- 
tance of three hundred and sixty miles. Norway, Sweden, 
and Denmark, have already been arranging their lines to ac- 
commodate the wants of the Transatlantic telegraph, by 
which the whole continent of Europe will be placed in imme- 
diate telegraph connection. Russia has constructed its im- 
perial line on the north coast of the Gulf of Finland, ys J 
to join with the Swedish telegraphs, by a cable across the Guif 
of Bothnia, as designed in my arrangements with the late 
Emperor of Russia. 

In regard to the depth of the sea on the route of the Trans- 
atlantic telegraph, no one is informed. It is reasonable to 
suppose that it is sufficiently deep to be beyond the reach of 
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the anchors of vessels. After the cable is laid, a deep sea 
will — no difficulties to the telegraph. It is a theory 
that the ocean is as quiet and as calm as a mill pond at its 
bottom. The depth of the water is important to know, so 
that proper calculation be made for the paying out of the 
cable to accommodate the bottom of the ocean. ‘ilectrically, 
the depth of the sea presents no questions of importance re- 
uiring consideration. The paying out of the cable is a ques- 

tion of mechanics. In the consideration of an ocean tele- 
graph, there are two points only to be determined, viz: 

1st. The cable should be so constructed as to be capable of 
being subservient to the required mechanical arrangements 
for paying it out from the vessel. 

2d. The cable should not be longer than the capacity of its 
conducting wire to transmit a current of electricity of the 
greatest intensity for practical telegraphic purposes. 


In the consideration of the respective routes proposed to 
be occupied by the different projectors of this grand enterprise, 
one of the most important questions is that having reference 
to the length of cable and its tonnage. The cable from Ire- 
land to Newfoundland is near three thousand miles long, and 
is scaled for the tonnage of two vessels. The ratio of increased 
strength that could be applied to a cable of one-fourth the 
length, with an equal tonnage, ought to be admitted as of 
apa importance. To be brief, the following points may 

e regarded as fixed facts in the science and art of ocean 
telegraphing : 

Ist. The strength of the Transatlantic telegraph cable, 
being about one-fourth the length of the Atlantic telegraph 
cable, can be greatly increased over the cable of the latter 
without exceeding the tonnage per vessel. 

2d. The Atlantic telegraph cable can have but one electric 
wire or means of communication, owing to its great length 
and tonnage. The Transatlantic cable can have five electric 
wires, and then not exceed the tonnage of the cable employed 
per vessel by the Atlantic company. 

3d. The electric circuits of the Transatlantic line being 
short, there will be but little retardation of electric currents, 
and in this respect has pre-eminent advantages over any other 
ocean route. 

4th. With five wires, and other things being equal, the 
Transatlantic line can transmit five times more intelligence 
than can be sent by or over any other ocean route. 

5th. As the submarine sections of the Transatlantic tele- 
graph are short, any one section may fail without destroying 
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the remainder of the line. Any part of the Atlantic line 
failing, the whole line is forever lost—“ deep in the bosom of 
the ocean buried.” 


Telegraphic distances of the Transatlantic Telegraph Line—New York to London. 


Submarine.—Air line across Davis’ Straits to Greenland.......... 460 
SN BO MII occ 0 oo none cocbes'cessestseee 390 
Keoland to Faroe Teles... .. 2... ccccccccssccccceseces 272 
Faroe Isles to Scotland...... be cc ccns beseee phason 190 
Total miles of air line, submarine.............+++ 1,312 
Estimate 50 per cent. plus, for slack of cable in ocean..........++ 656 
Total miles of submarine cables... ........secceccccccesceces 1,968 
Land Lines.—New York to coast of Labrador, via Montreal, Quebec, 
to ocean coast, air line. .........ceeseeees od Cd bebiebh CS ence 1,180 
Across Greenland, subterranean.... ......-+sseeeeeecerenceces 210 
Across Iceland........ M's c chedusevoc cokaes CO onan ceanetesees 290 
Across Faroe Isles. ..... _ _ Rs ee | Sbawe sc cbueeekes capene 80 
Seotland to London, air line, of telegraph... .......0eceeeseesers 720 
hal eaiinn wb tae Wai so on nines dead oo ccicdlisccetenasess sds 2,480 
Total miles in the submarine line in the four sections............. 1,968 
Total miles of land lines in five sections... .........e+eeseeeeesee 2,480 
Total miles, telegraphically, from New York to London......... 4,398 
Distance of Atlantic line from New York to London.............-. 5,160 
Distance of Transatlantic line, New York to London............. 4,398 
Less distance by Transatlantic telegraph line. .........+++++0 762 


Sovra Atiantic TELEGRAPH ROUTE, VIA THE AzorE IsiEs.— 
This new scheme has received considerable attention in Europe 
within the past year. It has been advocated as a practicable 
route for a telegraph, if it be found possible to transmit a 
current of electricity for telegraphic purposes a distance com- 
mensurate with its requirements. tt is reasoned that if an 
electric current, for telegraphic service, can be transmitted 
from Ireland to Newfoundland, it will be possible to transmit 
a like current on a like distance through other parts of the 
ocean. It is proposed to run this line from West Portugal to 
the Azore Isles, which will require a cable of one thousand 
seven hundred and fourteen miles, to the Flores. From Cape 
Clear, Ireland, to the Flores, the cable would be one thousand 
eight hundred and sixty miles. From the Flores to Nan- 
tucket, the cable would be three thousand and ninety-nine 
miles. From the Flores to Cape Race, one thousand nine 
hundred and eighty-three miles. The land route from Lisbon 
to London mand be about one thousand six hundred miles. 
The line my run from Land’s End, England, to the Flores, 
which would not much exceed the line from Cape Clear, 
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Ireland. By these figures the distance from London to Boston 
or New York would exceed five thousand miles. The Flores 
is the most western of the Azore groupe of isles, and it is due 
to the south Atlantic telegraph route to select its most favora- 
ble points for telegraphic p . This island is not so pro- 
jecting, and may be regarded as the best to approach and to 
depart from with an electric cable. It has been said that 
there are precipices and lofty peaks in the ocean about the 
Azores; and, therefore, a cable would soon be cut or worn in 
two by friction, owing to the “movement of the waters.” 
This may be true. 

The theory recognized by the Atlantic Telegraph Company 
as to the tranquility of the sea, it being as “ quiet and calm 
as a mill-pond at the bottom,” does not sustain any appre- 
hension of danger to the cable on this route, even if there are 
great caverns, immense valleys, high towering mountains, and 
sharp-pointed agate at the bottom of the sea. Those 
caverns and valleys may be wide and gradual in descent, the 
mountains may be slopes as gentle as the Urals, and it is 
hardly reasonable to suppose that the pinnacles are to spire- 
like as to entangle the cable, nor so “sharp as a two-edged 
sword,” 

It would be folly to disguise the fact that the world is very 
ignorant as to the contour of the bottom of the seas, especially 
as to its applicability for the maintenance of a telegraph cable 
laying thereon. It is but reasonable te suppose that there are 
cavities and projections at the bottom of the sea on any route. 
If the sea be as “quiet asa mill pond,” as is advocated by 
scientific gentlemen, then it is not material how many valleys 
and mountains exist on the bottom. If it be not quiet, and 
there exist streams of currents sweeping with the most restless 
impetuosity over the bottom of the mighty deep on this route, 
it will be but fair to admit that the same difficulty, the same 
mighty movement of the waters may be found throughout the 
universe, wherever the sea ebbs and flows. 


CoMPARATIVE DISTANCES OF THE ATLANTIC AND TRANSATLANTIC 
Tetecrapus.—The following estimates are based upon air line 
measurements, taken alike on the routes of the respective 
pers pe 5 from the leading cities of America to the leadin 
cities of Europe. They prove that the Transatlantic telegra i 
line, wa Greenland, Iceland, and the Faroe Isle, tele i- 
cally, is less in distance between the cities rontionall thes 
the Atlantic telegraphic line. The average in favor of the 
Transatlantic telegraph is more than one thousand miles less 
than the Atlantic telegraph, via Newfoundland to Ireland. 
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Distance. 
Names of cities. By Atlantic line. By Transatlantic Less by Transat- 
line. lantic line. 

London to Quebee.............. 5,010 4,068 942 
“ Montreal.......css0. 5,140 4,198 942 
ee Re eee 4,970 4,328 642 

oy. a Ps obs pneb 5,160 4,398 762 
iets PG ee 5,890 4,898 992 

“ (Cincinnati. .......... 5,720 4,758 962 

© - COND. « cxaeddanvn 5,960 4,828 1,132 
OB Be. 0 acteseanen 6,040 5,085 955 

“ New Orleans........ 6,440 5,508 932 

From New York to European cities. 
Distance. 
Names of cities. By Atlantic line. By Transatlantic Less by Transat- 
line. lantie line. 

New York to London........... 5,160 4,398 762 
oe Pena 4,600 3,873 727 

: -PMOER, 6 iGcccewcend 5,400 4,638 762 

©. WRamees sendcidaved 6,030 5,041 989 

© Fee cadens ee HO 4,701 939 
Bambara... evces- 5,600 4,641 959 

“  Copenhagen....... 5,780 4,461 1,319 

“ S$tockholm........ 6,160 4,411 1,749 

“ §t. Petersburg..... 6,750 4,895 1,855 


CURRENTS AND CIRCUITS OF ELECTRICITY.—Electricity, used 
for telegraphic purposes generally, is styled galvanic, because 
it is generated by a battery composed of metals and chemi- 
cals. On one line in England magnetic electricity is employ- 
ed; it is generated through the agency of magnets. The 
telegraphic service requires a battery that will generate the 
smallest amount of guantity current, but of the greatest in- 
tensity current. It is necessary tofully understand these terms. 
In reference to their use, Professor Farraday says, viz : 

“The character of the phenomena described in this report 
induces me to refer to the terms intensity and quantity as ap- 
plied to electricity, terms which I have had such frequent 
occasion to employ. These terms, or equivalents for them, 
cannot be dispensed with by those who study both the static 
and the dynamic relations of electricity. Every current, 
where there is resistance, has the static element alk induction 
involved in it, whilst every case of insulation has more or less 
of the dynamic element and conduction; and we have seen 
that, with the same voltaic source, the same current in the 
same length of the same wire gives a different result as the 
intensity is made to vary with variations of the induction 
around the wire. The idea of intensity, or the power of 
overéoming resistance, is as necessary to that of electricity, 
either static or current, as the idea of pressure is to steam in 
a boiler, or to air passing through apertures or tubes, and. we 
must have language competent to express these conditions 
and these ideas.” 
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The quantity of electricity developed by any galvanic 
battery eepenide ractically upon the size of the plates used. 
The éntensity is the force with which the quantity is brought 
to bear upon anything to produce a given result; its energy, 
in overcoming obstacles or impediments to the free passage 
of the electric current. This etensity is generally acquired 
by increasing the number of cells, and it is proportioned to 
that numerical increase. A quantity current can be so great 
as to be unmanageable for telegraphic service. It becomes 
as restless as static, or lightning electricity, and will leave the 
wire if in proximity to another conductor. An intensity cur- 
rent is necessary for overcoming distance. In reference to 
this subject, that distinguished siiicsopher, Dr. Lardner says, 
viz: 


“To produce the effects, whatever these may be, by which 
the telegraphic messages are expressed, it is necessary that 
the electric current shall have a certain intensity. Now, the 
intensity of the current transmitted by a given voltaic battery 
along a given line of wire will decrease, other things being 
the same, in the same proportion as the length of the wire in- 
creases. Thus, if the wire be continued for ten miles, the 
current will have twice the intensity which it would have 
if the wire had been extended to a distance of twenty miles. 

“* Tt 13 evident, therefore, that the wire may be continued to 
such a length that the current will no longer have sufficient 
intensity to produce at the station to which the despatch is 
transmitted those effects by which the language of the despatch 
48 signified..” 


There are various kinds of electricity. In regard to static 
or machine electricity, Franklin established the identity of 
this fluid with that of the clouds, the mode of generation being 
the same. There is thermo or heat electricity which species 
can be —s to telegraphing. Galvanic, that electricity 
generated by the action of acids on metals, is the kind gene- 
rally used for the telegraph. It contains guantity power, but 
its ontensity seems to be far greater than any other known 
electricity. It is more docile, and in fact, it is the life of an 
electro-magnetic telegraph. Magneto electricity is used to a 
limited extent in England. Much merit is claimed for it. 
With these remarks, [ will now notice the electric circuits as 
employed in telegraphing by which it will be seen that a 
spark, a current, wave, or pulsation from any given battery 
has its limit as to distance. 

The extent of the intensity of the current depends much 
upon the battery employed. Some batteries generate more 
quantity current than others, and then there are batteries 
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which give out a current of greater intensity than others. 
There are different batteries in use on the telegraph. The 
Grove battery, or a modification of it, is the most general in 
telegraphic service. 

aving now fully explained the nature of electric currents, 
it becomes necessary to speak of those currents in their appli- 
cation to circuits. An electric circuit iscommon to an electric 
current. There cannot be one without the other. The term 
circuit, means the length, or distance, of the telegraphic wire 
on which is employed the electricity generated by any given 
battery before it is thrown into the earth. On a line from 
New York to Washington, the ewrrent of electricity passes 
over the wire, then into the earth, and many suppose, and 
believe in the theory, that the current of electricity makes its 
way back to New York, through the earth, there connects with 
the wire that runs from the battery to the earth, ascending 
that wire it completes its circuit. Unless the ends of the wire 
are connected with the earth, there will be no electricity, ex- 
cept there be two wires run from New York to Washington, 
by which the current will be sent on one, and it will return on 
the other. In this latter case, the ground is not employed, 
but the wire will connect both ends of the battery and com- 
plete the circuit of the wire over which can flow the current 
of electricity, which is the completion of a circuit of electricity. 
In further explanation with reference to the telegraph, sup- 
pose a line of telegraph with one wire is run from New York 
to Washington, about two hundred and fifty miles. The 
battery is in New York. A wire from one end of the batte 
is run to the moist earth; from the other end of the battey is 
run a wire through the machine in the New York office, 
thence over the polls to Washington, into the office, through 
the machine, and then into the earth, where the end is buried 
as was with the other end in New York. The moment the 
wire in Washington is connected with the earth, and not until 
then, the battery in New York commences to generate elec- 
tricity. If the wire is taken out of the earth the battery ceases 
to act. The current starting from one end of the battery, 
passes through the machine in the New York office, thence 
over the poles to Washington, into the machine there, setting 
it in motion, passes on to the earth. Practically, there is a 
battery at Washington on the wire between the machine and 
the earth. When the current leaves New York it is strong, 
and when it gets to Washington it is D3 Intensity forces 
it to Washington. The machine in Washington being set in 
motion, puts into action another circuit beyond to Petersburg, 
Virginia, and thence a circuit extends to Augusta, Georgia ; 
on which, as well as all the circuits or sections, another battery 
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is employed, beyond this circuit is another to Montgomery, 
Alabama, and the next to Mobile, Alabama, and the next 
circuit extends to New Orleans, and thus the whole distance 
required is overcome, The operator in New York transmits 
the message ; the machines at Washington and other places 
beyond, transfer the m e from circuit or section, to the 
next succeeding, until it reaches its destination at New Orleans. 
The whole distance may be estimated at one thousand eight 
hundred miles, having five distinct and separate electric cir- 
cuits, averaging three hundred and sixty miles for each, with 
an independent battery on the respective circuits. These 
machines are called repeaters, because they repeat the message 
on to the next circuit. The arrangement is called the com- 
bining of circuits, and the offices are called relay stations. 
These circuits may extend to four hundred and five hundred 
miles, and on rare occasions to six hundred or seven hundred 
miles. As a general practice, there is not a line in America 
that works in one circuit a distance of seven hundred miles. 
Iron wire is used as conductors all over America and Europe, 
on overground lines. Copper wire is used on all underground 
lines. Ratio of conductibility for copper, is 100, and for iron, 
15.5. If the lines on poles were copper, of equal size as the 
iron wire now used, it might be practicable to work a cirenit 
of eight hundred or one thousand miles; and, asa phenomena 
for wonderment, at a very cold and frosty time, a current 
might be transmitted one thousand five hundred or two 
thousand miles, but not for any practicable purpose in tele- 
graphing. 

In reference to overground telegraph lines, so universally 
used in America and Europe, it is important to state the fact 
of their peculiar insulation, as compared with underground 
lines. Air is a better insulator than gutta-percha or any 
known substance used in telegraphing. Glass, for the pre- 
sent case, may be considered as equal to gutta-percha, now 
used as the sole insulation of an underground line. On the 
line of one thousand eight hundred miles, from New York to 
New Orleans, the wire touches the glass for each pole about 
one inch. On the whole route there are not more than forty- 
eight thousand inches of contact, or some four thousand feet, 
making less than four-fifths of a mile. The remainder of the 
distance the air insulation is better than gutta-percha could 
be. It has been shown that this line, with this superior in- 
sulation of more than one thousand seven hundred and ninety- 
nine miles of better, and one mile as equal, requires five in- 
dependent and separate electric circuits to work it from New 
York to New Orleans. As it requires five galvanic circuits 
to transmit a message from New York to New Orleans, a dis- 
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tance of one thousand eight hundred miles, with all the 
superior insulation before mentioned, how can it be possible 
to work a submarine line three thousand miles across the 
Atlantic ocean with one circuit? 

The underground telegraph has difficulties to overcome not 
common to overground lines. The most prominent hindrance 
is called the retardation of the electric current, and sometimes 
styled the return current. When a stream of electricity is 
thrown on a submarine wire, it is retarded in its transmission. 
It requires time to pass. A power exterior acts against it, 
and finally stops its further extension, and holds it in the 
electric wire. 

On examining the conductibility of submarine wires in 
Europe, the following facts were reported to me by the most 
skillful telegraph electricians : 

“The retardation experienced in underground wires, as re- 
gards the electric impulse, is not due to any resistance of the 
conducting medium ; for, as it is found in the instance of the 
Leyden jar, that the frictional electricity communicated is 
ey absorbed by the metal in the interior of the jar, 
so the galvanic or magnetic currents, during their passage 
through the underground wires, are partly absorbed, until the 
mass of copper constituting the wire is saturated with elec- 
tricity; and it would also appear that a definite time is oc- 
cupied in the absorption of the electricity by the successive 
| paserve of the wire, such as is found to occur in charging a 

eyden jar; and until this process of impregnation has been 
completed, the sensation cannot be communicated to the other 
end of the conductor. 

“The retardation will, therefore, result not from resistance, 
but from the first portion of the charge communicated bein 
absorbed for the time by the conductor through which it 
passes ; for, in addition to the foregoing, copper wire con- 
duets far more freely than the iron wire made use of in the 
overground wires. 

s experiments conducted by my brother and myself 
upon a circuit of four hundred and eighty miles (480) of the 
underground wires, a marked difference between communi- 
cation of the electric impulse, and its arrival at the other end, 
has been observed; the interval required for the passage of 
the sensation amounting to rather more than a third ; put of a 
second. 

“The rate of transmission of the galvanic or magnetic fluids, 
through such conductors, is, therefore, only about one thousand 
miles per second.” 

In the above it will be seen that a current of electricity 
cannot be sent with any certainty a distance of two thousand 
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miles. Prof. Faraday, Dr. Lardner, and other philosophers 
with whom I have discussed this subject, fully concur in the 
above, not as a speculative theory, but as demonstrated facts. 
In truth, every scientific man on either continent cannot but 
confess, that we have no knowledge of a species of electricity 
that can be transmitted over a given conductor, for practical 
telegraphic service, a submarine or an overground wire, two 
thousand miles in one unbroken circuit. 

It is not possible to fully explain in a few pages the sciences 
involved in the consideration of an oceanic telegraph. 
Whether a cable can be laid or not is a question of mechanics. 
That fact has been demonstrated. The working of the cable 
after it is laid is not so easily solved. With the experience 
the world has had there can be no reason found for having 
any confidence in the possibility of working a thousand miles 
submarine. 

With the best information, therefore, the world has upon 
the subject, it is but the exercise of common sense, to say at 
once, that a current of any known electricity cannot be trans- 
mitted either overground or underground, or under water, a 
distance of two thousand miles. The only basis of calculation 
is that hereinbefore given. According to those experiments 
the following would Be the result if it was possible to send a 
current the estimated distance. 

Upon the scale of measurement herein given, a pulsation 
of the electric current can be transmitted three thousand miles 
in one hour forty-nine minutes and twenty-one seconds. The 
easiest word that can be sent is one composed of dots, and 
for this illustration the word Mississippi may be selected, 
which, in the telegraph language, is written thus: 

ii aor ee ae ee wae eer ee” ee 

In writing this word, there are thirty dots and two dashes, 
aay thirty-two impulses of electricity. The spaces between 
the dots require as much time in writing the word as is em- 
ployed for making the dots. It is only necessary, in the pre- 
sent case, to estimate the time required to send the dots. e 
—_ —_ shows that to send one impulse or one dot from 
reland to Newfoundland, the time required will be one hour, 
forty-nine minutes, and twenty-one seconds. This time, mul- 
tiplied by the thirty-two dots, or impulses, make fifty-eight 
hours, nineteen minutes, and twelve seconds. Two days, ten 
hours, nineteen minutes, and twelve seconds, will be the time 
required to transmit the word Mississippi from Ireland to 
Newfoundland! A message of ten words will require, at 
the same speed, twenty-four days, seven hours, and twelve 
minutes. 
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ART. II.—AMERICAN COAL FIELDS. 
THE NOVA SCOTIA, CAPE BRETON, AND OTHER COAL FIELDS. 


_ Tue only coal fields in the British North American Posses- 
sion at present, of much commercial importance, are those of 
the Province of Nova Scotia and the Island of Cape Breton. 


Coa Fretps or New Brunswicx.—These coal fields lie to 
the north of the Bay of Fundy; the southernmost edge of the 
coal formation being distant some twenty or thirty miles from 
the shores of the bay. Theonly part of the coal fields which ap- 
proaches near to the waters of the bay, is the southeastern 
portion adjoining the Cumberland coal district, or western 
extremity of the Nova Scotia coal field. The most productive 
of the New Brunswick coal seams are found in the interior of 
the Province, whilst those of Nova Scotia lie close to the 
shores of her navigable waters. Itis therefore no cause of 
surprise that the coal of Nova Scotia more readily finds its 
way into the markets and appears there in much greater 
quantity. 

Besides this, as a general rule, there is a presumption in 
favor of the belief that the quality of the coal deteriorates 
and the beds thin out going west—some facts are asserted 
which tend to support the inference. The thinning out of 
the strata is well ascertained ; in the vicinity of the St. John’s 
river, the thickness of the beds ranges from one foot to eigh- 
teen inches ; it is asserted, however, that workable veins have 
been found in this neighborhood. 

There is danger of error in being too distrustful of the 
quality of the coal. Dr. Jackson affirms that a very superior 
kind of bituminous coal (and all the coals of these Provinces 
are bituminous) has recently been discovered in Albert 
county—this coal is the richest in gas making qualities of any 
that is known ; it contains 60 per cent. of gas making bitu- 
men, and 40 per cent. of coak, which yields but half a pound 
of ashes per landed weight. This coal is a very desirable 
adjunct to supply, by mixture to our semi-bituminous coals 
of Maryland and Virginia, what is defective in these latter 
for the production of gas ; the importation of the New Bruns- 
wick coal would thus tend to increase, instead of diminish, 
the consumption of our own, as the mixture is considered to 
give the best product. A company has been incorporated 
with mining previleges in New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, 
but they are prohibited from mining coal. The largest known 
bed of Plumbago in America, is near the mouth of the St. 
John’s river. Near Fredericton, on the same stream, an ex- 


tensive deposite of excellent coal for forges is found. Above 
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Fredericton, in the vicinity of Woodstock, there.is an inexhaust- 
ible bed of red hematite iron ore very suitable for the pro- 
duction of cast steel. 


Coa or NewrounpLanp.—The western side of the island 
of Newfoundland is known to contain large underlying strata 
belonging to the coal formation; but coal has never formed 
one of the exports of the island, and no reliable data 
exist concerning the actual area or location of the workable 
coal, or its value as a marketable product. 


Coat or THE Istanp or Boutarperte.—The island of Bou- 
larderie, lying near the northeast coast of Cape Breton, is four 
miles wide by twenty miles long, and is entirely underlaid 
with the same description of coal as is found upon the main 
Island ; the coal has never been worked, although quite ac- 
cessible—the reason probably is that the best port is upon the 
coast of Cape Breton. 


Coax Frexps or Nova Soorta anv Care Breron.—These are 
the remaining and commercially important coal fields. The 
principal — districts are those of Pictou in Nova Scotia 
and Sidney in the island of Cape Breton. Next in order are 
the Cumberland mines in Nova Scotia, and the Bridgeport 
mines in Cape Breton. 

The Pictou mines are near the port of that name which is 
situated upon the Gulf of St. Lawrence, about eighty miles by 
sea from the gut of Causo, between Cape Breton and Nova 
Scotia. The port of Pictou is easy of access, and the harbor is 
safe ; but, oad er certain circumstances of wind and tide, vessels 
prefer to load by means of lighters, which are towed by steam 
tage rather than to proceed to the loading ground, three 
miles above the town at the mouth of East river—the expense 
of the lighters must of course finally be paid by the con- 
sumer. The Albion mines are eight miles,and the Pictou mines 
six miles from the loading ground; there is a connection by 
railway operated by locomotive power. The main coal seam 
is thirty-three feet in thickness, of which about thirteen feet 
finds a foreign market; the remainder is well adapted to the 
use of furnaces and forges—a few miles to the south, ten 
other large seams of coal have been discovered. The deepest 
shaft is about four hundred and fifty feet, and the greatest depth 
below tide water is about four hundred_and twenty-seven feet. 

The whole area of the Pictou coal strata has been estimat- 
ed at twenty-eight square miles; but making allowance for 
faults and other drawbacks, the available area of the only 
seam now worked is pretty certainly ascertained not to ex- 
ceed three square villa. This coal is a hard, open burning 
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coal ; it has a good reputation for steamboat use, and, on ac- 
count of containing less sulphur, is said not to be so liable to 
spontaneous combustion as the Virginia coal; an advantage 
also claimed for it over that of the Sydney mines is, that it 
does not cement together so much during combustion. The 
Pictou coal fields, and those of the Cumberland district, con- 
tain large beds of argillaceous oxides, and carbonates of iron, 
commonly called “clay iron stone.” The metallic ores of 
Nova Scotia are in immediate proximity to her vast deposites 
of coal. The trap rocks are referable to the same geological 
epoch as those of the south side of Lake Superior, known to 
abound in silver and copper; and these valuable minerals are 
found in the northern mountains of Nova Scotia in sufficient 
quantities to justify the presumption that only skill and enter- 
prise are wanting to develope these latest resources into a 
productive revenue of great value. 


Tue Cumpertanp Region occupies the northwestern por- 
tion of the Nova Scotia coal field, extending from Northum- 
berland strait on the east to Chignecto bay on the west. The 
coal strata diminish in thickness very remarkably in this 
western part of the region; the mean thickness of seventy-six 
seams was found to be seven inches, and the thickest seam 
showed three feet eight inches of good coal in a vein of four- 
and-a-half feet. The Cumberland mines have been but re- 
cently opened, in a four-and-a-half foot vein, at a point upon 
Chignecto bay ; the coal is bituminous, but is said to contain 
more sulphur than any other variety of the Nova Scotia coal. 

The coals of Nova Scotia are of various kinds; but none of 
them enter into direct competition with those of the United 
States, because they differ very much from the latter, or, at 
least, from all those found on the éastern side of the Allegha- 
nies. The Nova Scotia coal must always find a market what- 
ever be the product of our own mines of Pennsylvania, Vir- 
ginia, and Maryland, for among them are varieties adapted 
to different purposes, such as steam generation, especially for 
navigation, gas making, smith’s use, and others. 


Coat or Carr Breton or Sypyey Coart.—The Island of 
Cape Breton is abundantly sapplied with coal upon the east- 
ern, southern, and western shores; the Sydney coal field is 
upon the eastern shore. There are here in all fourteen seams 
of coal each over three feet thick—the thickness of the bed work- 
ed is six feet—the supply of coal may be considered as practi- 
cally inexhaustible. This region contains one hundred and 
twenty square miles of weaken coal lands—the coal is highly 
bituminous, soft and close burning, suitable for domestic pur- 
poses, and is considered fully equa! to the best Newcastle coal. 
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The Bridgeport mines are fifteen miles from Sydney; the 
coal is of the same description and quality as the Sydney 
coal—the vein ~worked is nine feet thick—it contains two 
light bands of shale. 

The Sydney mines are connected by a railway three miles 
in length with the shipping wharves. The harbor of Sydney 
is equal, if not superior, to any in ‘British America, and is ac- 
cessible in all winds; vessels of the greatest burden can, with 
ease, a. the loading grounds, where they lie in safety 
throughout the shipping season. The cost of mining and 
loading the Nova Scotia coal may be judged from the follow- 
ing data collected a few years since : 


Minine at Picrou.—The coal is mined by the cubic yard 
at prices varying from 26.7 cents to 36.7 cents, but the bulk 
of the coal is mined at the first mentioned price; these prices 
are equivalent to 28.8 and 33 cents per ton of 2,240 lbs. re- 
spectively; we may’estimate the cost of production as follows : 


it ee, SEETERT IVETE LTE EE TERETE 80 cents per ton. 
Underground transportation... ........00csceeeseeceeess 09 “ oa 
PI 00:0 dae 0 atone» ctlthedginnacieed sc chines-a6enegess o2 * 4 
Firemen, watchmen, and road cleaners...............ee+: 02 * « 
Foremen, engineer, and firemen above ground............ 034 “ a 
Tools, materials, and sundries............0.ccceesccececs os “ 4s 
Salaries (managers and subordinates).............0++0++: o9 “ ¥ 

Cost at mouth of the pit............sceeeeeeeeeees 634 * - 
Transportation, screening, and loading on ships........... 103 “ - 

18% 
Say cost per ton on board...........cccecesccceccccccscccccecs 75 cta 


This calculation is for an annual business of 90,000 tons ; 
the expense of repairs and interest on capital are not included 
in this estimate. The item of salaries, and some others, would 
not be much increased if the business were greatly extended. 

The aggregate of the charges recited, and amounting to 75 
cents, are believed to stand thus at Sydney: 

Gast of mowth OF pits... oan ct ciccpcieh's one detwpniec cd Se ecce ceccsas 71 cts. 
Ce SR BORE. 6. cnc nde sence cude escn sone ncsnbbebeussepesccss cons 91 cta. 

The cause of this difference in price is not very distinctly 
stated; it probably depends upon a a of details. About 
one-fourth of the coal mined at Sydney is fine coal, or “ slack” 
as it is termed—of this about one half is large enough for the 
domestic use of the miners—the remainder is called “ dust ;” 
it is thrown aside in large heaps, where it takes fire by sponta- 
neous combustion, and is finally consumed. The Pictou mines 
have the advantage that the slack is an article of export for 
smith’s use ; it is delivered on board at 83 cents per ton, and 
costs the importer at Boston $265 per ton—thus the slack 
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very nearly pays cost, instead of being either valueless or an 

item of positive expense in removal. 

The price of superintendence and labor is thus stated : 

Overseers, $720 per annum, with house and fuel. 

Assistant overseers, $360 per annum, with house and fuel, 

Conductors of trains, $36 per month. 

Engineers of trains, 80 cents to $1 per month. 

Miners earn about $120 per day with house and fuel, and 
deducting certain charges for medical attendance and 
schools, leaves them a net earning equal in money to 
$366 30 per annum. 

Laborers receive 65 to 70 cents per day. 

The salary of the manager is stated at $4,000 per annum. 
The shipping season at Pictou, as determined by the climate, 

may be reckoned from the middle of May to the middle of 

November—a duration of six months. 

At Sydney the harbor opens on to the main ocean, and the 
= shipping season may be estimated at seven months. 
1e active business, however, commences earlier at Pictou 
than at Sydney, because the Pictou coal is more in request for 
manufacturing purposes and steam navigation, whilst the 

Sydney coal is generally preferred for domestic use—hence 

the season for its consumption begins only with the approach 

of winter—freights have eapteliore ranged about as follows: 


Per ton. 
PO I ic océins. catbaces veambees ur bkatanibe $1 90 te $210 
oe EE Elan ing 208 vsien nodes cane’ ccpepeubeds oe do. do. 
Pe Se Ny 5 05's i nahn aie on 5 lebwebxae aiken 2394 
© WO a tud > ads cdc ++ ob be's uees 240 wes 2 69 


When large quantities of coal are purchased, say 1,500 tons, 
it has been customary to allow a deduction of about ten percent. 

The mines of Nova Scotia and Cape Breton are worked by 
a@ company under a lease from the Government—the com- 
pany is commonly known as the “General Mining Associa- 
tion ;” it has recently procured a charter ; its capital is esti- 
mated at about $1,250,000. The following is a probable ex- 
hibit of its business : 


Probable Profits of the Company. 





Investment at Pictou, say..........ecceceeeecceeces $900,000 

Annual business at Pictou, say.............0.eeeeees 90,000 tons shipped. 
We then have— Per ton. 
ES SEF OPP POTEET TETEEET TT Cee te ee $0 60 
SM as Sa bngaihbes< 960 evar 0466s eboe bacnp cowimbekecsay €4 012 
Mining and shipping, adding 10 cts. to the 75 cts. per ton, before shown 0 85 
Ee GUO NOOO, «55. cccccesdoceecessbacsgteabenbeteeee $1 57 
Wholesale price.........00..eeceeeeees de vctsc gedgehteshhenawaee 1 90.4 


Pn ccecccescccssccesceses coeees coves o cccvepsioese ooo §=— 88.4 
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It does not appear that the royalty paid is accurate] 
known; if it were 37} cents, it ‘ical correspond nearly wi 
the rent of the Pennsylvania coal operators, and there would 
be left 79 cents. 

It is, however, believed that the Association has a margin 
of profit left which allow them to reduce their rates whenever 
the course of business renders it expedient, and it is thought 
that they not unfrequently sell on terms more favorable than 
their nominal rates. 

The quantity of coal sent to market from Pictou, since 1818 
up to 1850, is stated to be 1,400,000 tons. The following 
table gives some further statistics : 


Coal imported into the United States. 


Imported from 





Period of Imported from 
importation. British America. a Total. Rate of duty. 
Year ending— Tons. Value. — Tons. Value. Tons. Value. 


June 50, 18438.. 18, 185 $28, 734 846 $3, 660 41,168 $116,312 $1 75 per toa. 
“ 6°1844.. 61,196 115,906 742 8,487 87,073 236,963 “ “ 
« % 1845.. 58,997 129,975 915 -—«1,926 «8,776 aa8.gI9 
“ 'S Re. 95,330 195,452 2,189 6,549 156,853 878,597 cy sr 
oS. © Bes 92, 186 194, 178 801 1,853 148,021 870,985 80 per cent. 
« % 1943., 168,123 819,204 «TTL. 8057 «196,251 461140 * 

Of late years several favorable changes have occurred in 
the position of the Mining Association; the modification of 
the tariff in 1846; the ware-housing act; the release of the 
Association from some of the crown dues, and the acquire- 
ment of a charter. 

On account of her position Nova Scotia enjoys a much 
more temperate climate than belongs in general to her high 
northern latitude, being almost surrounded by the sea, and 
near to the moderated waters of the Gulf Stream. The de- 
mand for labor in mining and other pursuits has prevented 
the progress of agriculture in the British Provinces, but the 
soil is capable of yielding more than it has been made to pro- 
duce. The potato is much improved by the rapid ripening 
during the dort summer of Nova Scotia—oats, rye, barley, 
and summer wheat also ripen perfectly, turnips and other 
leguminous plants thrive admirably. The British fisheries 
need no mention. The country bordering on the St. John’s 
river is well adapted to settlement and cultivation, the soil is 
excellent and produces large crops. The demand for food in 
the provinces is, however, much beyond the supply raised 
upon the soil. 

In the whole, the Province of Nova Scotia and adjoinin 
parts, thay be pronounced extraordinarily rich in natu 
wealth ; and were these regions a part of the United States, 
there is little doubt that enterprise, untrammelled by mono- 
poly, would develop their immense resources. The exclusive 
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rights enjoyed by the mining Association are represented to 
be the great depressing influence which weighs like an incu- 
bus upon the prosperity of Nova Scotia. 

It has been supposed by many that the reciprocity treaty 
would have an injurious effect upon the coal trade of the 
United States, but whilst our sea-board towns are open to the 
coal of Nova Scotia, (where, as we have seen the importation 
is not directly injurious to our coal trade,) there is a corres- 

onding advantage which should not be overlooked. Canada 

as no coal along her whole frontier, and should the ao, 
city treaty develope the industry of that colony as much as 
is supposed by those who fear the operation of the treaty, it 
is hardly to be doubted that the mines of Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
and finally of more western States, will find a profitable mar- 
ket. The balance of trade in coal may reasonably be hoped 
to turn largely in our favor. 





ART. III.—AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL AND STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 


Tus association, established several years since in New 
York, is now engaged in the most active services calculated 
to advance in our country the very much neglected branches 
of geographical and statistical science. Its founders and pro- 
moters deserve the thanks of the friends of true science 
throughout this land. Statistics will never rise to the dignity 
of science among us until our public functionaries realize that 
they mean something more than the mere aggregating of 
figures, which any sciolist can direct. 

The most notable ore to which attention is directed by 
the society, are the collection of books and maps of reference ; 
the origination and promotion of so eg and surveys ; 
the preparation of papers, to be read and discussed at the 
stated meetings; the collection of foreign documents, and the 
publication of a periodical bulletin of transactions. 

As a matter of general interest and of utility in aiding our 
friends in the distribution of scientific data, we extract from 
the society’s bulletin the list of foreign societies with which 
it is at present in regular communication : 

Royal Geographical Society of London. 

Royal Society of London. 

Statistical Society of London. 

Institute of France, at Paris. 

French Society of Universal Statistics, at Paris. 

French Society of Geography, Natural History, and Agriculture, at Paris. 

National Society of Agriculture, Natural History, and Useful Arts, at Lyons. 

Society of Sciences, Agriculture, and Arts of the Lower Rhine, at Strasburg. 

Imperial Academy of Sciences, at Vienna. 


Royal Bohemian Society of Seiences, at Prague. 
Imperial Academy of Sciences, at St. Petersburg. 
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Royal Academy of Science and Fine Arts, at Brussels. 
Royal Swedish Academy of S¢ience, at Stockholm. 
Royal Norwegian University of Christiania. 

Royal Danish Society of Sciences, at Co agen. 
Royal Bavarian Society of Sciences, at Munich 

Royal Society of Sciences, at Géttingen. 


Geographical Society, at Berlin. 

Botanical Society of, Netherlands, at“Leyden. 

Society of Swiss Antiquities, at Basle. 

Society of Swiss Antiquities, at Zurich. 

Commercial Library, at Hamburg. 

Academy of Science, Letters, oa Fine Arts, at Genoa. 

Practical Academy of Science and Belles-Lettres, at Naples. 
Astronomical Observatory of the Roman College, at Rome. 
Senckenberg Society of Natural History, at Frankfort-on-the-Maine. 
Royal Society, at Edinburgh. 

Board of Admiralty, at London. 

Geographical Society of Bombay. 

Asiatic Society of China, at Hong-Kong. 

Royal Society of Van Diemen’s Land, at Hobartstown. 

Society Auxiliary to National Industry, at Rio Janeiro. 

Society for the Advancement of Practical Economy, at Havana. 
Mexican Society of Geography and Statistics, at Mexico. 


The following were the leading subjects discussed during 
the last year, as exhibited in the bulletin : 


ScIENTIFIC ASPECTS OF GEOGRAPHY, BY Pror. Guyot, or PRrince- 
ton.—He pointed out how in = geological ages organic life corres- 
ponded to the physical state of the world, there being in a succession 
of eras a modification of the physical conditions, preparatory to a 
development of the organic ; and it might be inferred that the present 
state of our globe is preparatory to a higher development of life than 
has yet occurred in the history of man. 

Geographical forms or the shape and disposition of continents, with 
their gulfs, rivers, mountain chains and deserts, were shown to be 
subservient to human progress; of this truth, Asia was offered for 
analysis as a normal example. It is the largest of the continents and 
peculiarly fitted to be the starting point of our race. Its physical 
peculiarities fit it for developing the greatest differences in man; and 
no other continent possesses such variety of human nature. The Cau- 
casian, the Chinese, and the Saymoyed may stand as representative 
of these varieties, possessing every degree of difference as to form, 
condition, policy and character. Individuality of character is a part 
of the plan of divine wisdom. It advances and becomes more marked 
as the consequence of civilization. All prevailing religious systems, 
and all great inventions have had their birth among the Asiatics. 

The geographical divisions of the world correspond with the three 
great families of tongues; the Japetion, the Semitic, and the Ethio- 
pian. The Ethiopic race started first in the progress of material 
civilization. The Semitic has developed religious ideas. The Jape- 
tian offers a combination of both characteristics, and is therefore ready to 
sympathize with, and carry on, both. 

There are four great, alluvial plains, each with its sacred river. The 
Nile, the Euphrates, the Ganges, and tle Hoangho. On these plains, 
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where labour produced abundant food, civilization in different forms 
had its early seats. It has now come, with advanced power over 
nature to occupy the shores over the ocean; the whole globe being 
filled with the manifestations of the plans of the Deity. 

Contemplating, therefore, the subjects thus presented to our view, 
their greatness, their interest, and their bearing on the life, progress 
and oiedien of man, we may well assert that geography has scien- 
tific aspects of a high rank as to its objects and their importance. 


UsmFvuL OBSERVATIONS WHICH MAY BE MADE IN TRAVELING, INDE- 
PENDENTLY OF THE USE OF INSTRUMENTS.—Dr. Adamson illustrated 
the advantages of acquiring the habit of estimating distances, alti- 
tudes or angles on the earth, the horizon, or the heavens, explaining 
the sources of the errors to which we are liable in such estimates, 
such as the apparent expansion of angular distances at the horizon to 
about two and a half times the extent they seem to have near the 
zenith. It was pointed out in what modes angular distances may be 
determined approximately. Thus, among mariners, a sail’s-breadth is 
the horizon space covered by the foresail as seen by the steersman 
about thirty-two degrees; a hand’s-breadth is the horizon space cov- 
ered by the breadth of the hand, or the four fingers, when the arm is 
extended and the hand bent at right angles to it. This will be about 
eight degrees. A number of simple practical rules were given by 
which the estimated distance of objects might be determined with 
considerable accuracy ; and the traveller thus be enabled, without the 
aid of instruments, or the detention consequent upon their use, to give 
desirable information to the geographer. 

The Recording Secretary has read also two of a proposed series of 
Reports on the Paes of Geographical Knowledge. The first re- 
lated chiefly to the efforts of American explorers and writers as noticed 
in the last Annual Report of the Geographical Society of Paris. The 
second reviewed various observations and deductions regarding the 
instability of the shores of continents. He read in connection with 
the same subject, a paper on November 19th, regarding “ Earthquake 
Observations.” 

In this paper an analysis was given of the experiments by Robert 
Mallet, C. E., as presented in the Report of the British Association 
for the advancement of science for 1851, showing that the estimate 
there given as to the maximum velocity of the vibratory concussion 
produced by the explosion of gunpowder, as in blasting rocks, which 
is stated to be 1664.5 feet per second, appeared to be ascertained 
unobjectionably ; but that the minimum, stated to be 825 feet per 
second, as transmitted through the loose sand of a sea beach, was less 
satisfactory ; inasmuch as there was no measuring or eliminating the 
influence of the more solid stuff on which, as an unknown and proba- 
bly variable depth, the sand rested. He inferred also that little con- 
fidence could be placed in the measurements hitherto attempted as to 
the velocity of an earthquake impulse, inasmuch as the elements of 
main value in the estimate, which are the exact locality of the origin 
and the true direction of the impulse, have rested under such obscurity. 
He urged therefore the necessity, in order to elucidate these stupendous 
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movements of the earth’s crust, which seems to be at all times some- 
where under the influence of such tremors, that observations be made 
at numerous points, by means of appropriate instruments; or that the 
earth be watched, as is the atmosphere by the meteorologist. He 
indicated how this could be done with probably little trouble. He 
indicated further that cosmical influences, affecting differently the 
rotation of the earth’s crust, and of masses in the interior, might 
present slowly-acting but continuous and periodical causes of such 
phenomena. 


ON THE FUTURE OF THE GREAT NATURAL pivisions or NortH 
AMERICA DEDUCIBLE FROM THEIR GEOLOGY AND PuysicaL GeoerRa- 
puy, BY Prorgssor Rocers.—The continent, he pointed out, is, if the 
peninsula of Florida and some other small irregularities be excluded, 
a spherical triangle, of which one side, along the Pacific, is in length 
five thousand miles; the Arctic side is three thousand five hundred, 
and the Atlantic side is three thousand seven hundred. There are on 
it two axes of elevation; one along the Apalachian, and the other the 
Rocky mountains. There stretches across the continent, from Labra- 
dor to California a great swell or watershed. There are thus produced 
four slopes, containing eight river basins. Those which comprise the 
rivers of the Artic ocean and of Hudson’s bay are united by naviga- 
ble streams. Three latter connects with the St. Lawrence by a portage 
of ten miles, This is the true northwest passage. He illustrated the 
character of the Mississippi basin, and of those on the western side 
of the continent. The great oceanic currents sweep along the shores, 
one southward, on the Pacific side; another from the Arctic ocean 
into the Atlantic, and the third from the tropics along the eastern 
shores. The meeting of these last two was chiefly the cause of the 
variableness of our climate. We have on the line from the Arctic 
ocean to the Mexican Gulf a most rapid transition, the polar climate 
being brought into proximity with the equatorial. There were thus 
afforded the productions of all latitudes, as means of subsistence and 
inaterials for art. 

The Arctic current had been contended with in vain by explorers 
from the Eastward. Such attempts should be made from the West, 
favored by the current. The point of minimum temperature vibrates 
over a line stretching from a point in the north of Siberia to another 
on our northern coast. The cold end is with us in summer, the mean 
temperature of that season there being only three degrees. 

The mineral riches of the region are varied, abundant, and valua- 
ble. Coal occurs over a superficial extent of two hundred thousand 
square miles; the other regions of the world affording, as far as is 
known, a very small proportion compared with this. Iron and other 
metals are also abundant. 


Our Western Movuntarns.—The more easterly and the grander of 
these ranges or the central spine of the continent, Dr. Antisell remarks, 
should not in any part be considered as a single chain; but as a series 
of parallel chains, including elevated valleys, and separated to some 
extent from each other, by low swelling grounds forming the import- 
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ant mountain passes. The numbers of these parallel chains increase 
as we pass south, until in latitudes thirty-four and thirty-six, where the 
Rocky mountains are widest, as many as six distinet chains running 
north and south may be traced. In latitude thirty-three degrees, the 
valleys for five hundred miles across the continent, have an elevation 
approaching five thousand feet, and in this latitude the valleys between 
the mountains are not slopes but level plains. The country appears as 
if the depressions between these chains had been filled up even with 
the summits of the hills, while as yet they were under water, and the 
fine sand sifted, so as to give a floor perfectly even and smooth, and 
that it is not in fact the whole mountain which we see, but merely the 
crest of the range, peeping up here and there, above the depths of an 
accumulated ancient alluvial deposit; and, finally, that the successive 
ranges, from east to west, are but so many crests protruding up from 
a common granitic basis. 

The greatest breadth of the range is in thirty-six and thirty-seven 
degree latitudes, where it measures eight degrees across, narrowing to 
four degrees in the British possessions, and to nearly six degrees it 
enters Mexico. Where its width is greatest, its altitade is also great- 
est, Owing to its altitude the winter temperatures are severe, and the 
summers are deficient in a supply of rain; this being either not suffi- 
cient in quantity, or not falling at the favorable season to support 
grass or herbage. Hence the interior of the continent is a desert 
everywhere, except in the narrow bottoms along the large rivers. 

On the western ranges, the slopes towards the Pacific are generally 
more gentle than those towards the interior. In the Cascade range 
there are few passes, and none of them very low, few being less than 
3500 feet or half the average height of the chain. To the east of it 
are flat basaltic plains, covered with volcanic debris, where, from the 
influence of the mountain on the prevailing winds, the atmosphere is 
remarkably clear and dry. On the west or Pacific slope every thing 
is reversed; the air is moist, rain abundant, streams numerous and 
copious. Where the Cascade mountains terminate, the Sierra Nevada 
commences, though the ranges are not to be considered as being con- 
tinuous ; the more northerly being volcanic, while it cannot be said 
that the Sierra Nevada contains a single mountain bearing evidence 
of volcanic origin. In the south its altitude above the desert level is 
very great, but as this level extends northwards, its altitude increases, 
so that in ascending to the valley of the Humboldt river to enter 
California, the Sierra constitutes a series of high plateaux or parks 
with low hills forming their margins. 

The great basin is not, as its name implies, a trough cut deeply be- 
low the level of its boundaries on either side, but is rather a series of 
elevated steppes, each steppe made up of valleys of limited extent, par- 
tially bounded by short ranges of hills running north and south ; 
round the extremities of which one valley opens into another. The 
Hamboldt river being formed wholly by snows from the mountains’ 
and not deriving water from affluents in its downward course, soon 
loses itself in the parched soil at Mud Lake. The other rivers of the 
basin diminish as they flow onwards, until under the influence of 
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evaporation and absorption, they finally disappear. On account of 
the deficiency of moisture there are no trees on the plains, and but 
little of forest on the mountain ranges. Grass is scanty; and a thorny 
vegetation of humble growth forms the vegetable life of the upper 
steppe of the basin; while in the lower levels, or towards the Colorado 
deserts, the drought is greater, and the valleys have grass only on the 
river bottoms. 

Of the individual peaks of the Sierra Nevada, Dr. Hunt introduces 
us to “the grand solitary shafta, pp the sky with its silvery cone 
three miles high above the level of the Sacramento valley, at the 
head of which it stands, and down the whole length of which it pours 
its ever melting snows.” This writer also notices the abundant and 
numerous hot springs of California, especially those called the “Gey- 
sers” near Napa, and a few miles south of Clear Lake, where “ in the 
bed and on the banks of a mountain creek, and within an area of ten 
acres, one thousand springs (more or less) boil up over the surface. 
They are of different degrees of temperature, some only tepid, while 
others flow at boiling heat.” “From one place,” says Dr. Hunt, 
“which I attempted to reach in vain, it issued with the noise and 
volume of an ordinary steamer blowing off at a wharf.” He also 
notices the fountains of Asphaltum, which substance is put practically 
to use in various ways. 

Dr. Hunt also speaks of the abundant forests, which adorn and en- 
rich the countries north of San Francisco, with the gigantic size of 
their trees, especially in Callaveras county, about seventy-five miles 
east of Stockton, where are some sixty or eighty of different size, the 
larger measuring twenty to thirty feet in diameter, six feet from the 
base, and towering up to the height of three hundred feet. This 
species has not been found anywhere else. 


Rovres ror tue Paciric Rawroap, sy Cot. Grrprx.—The North 
American continent has three main divisions ; Ist, the great calcareous 
plain including the basins of the Mississippi, St. Lawrence, Hudson’s 
Bay streams, ‘and Mackenzie’s river, containing four-sevenths of the 
whole. 2d. the great mountain- plateau included between the Sierra 
Nevada de los Andes and the Sierra Madre, containing two-sevenths. 
3d, the two half-vallies, or ocean shore slopes, on the Atlantic and the 
Pacific, containing one-seventh of the whole. The western moun- 
tains intercept the rains, and are snow-covered. The elevated plains 
receive little. An irregular line, stretching diagonally across the con- 
tinent, from Lake Erie, south-west, bounds the country, where rains 
are abundant, so as to sustain forests. Another, about three hundred 
and seventy miles to the north-west, nearly parallel, bounds the coun- 
try, where the rains are enough to nourish tall grasses; this is the 
region of prairic lands. Another, about the same distance farther 
north-west, bounds the lands of short woolly grasses, the bison or 
buffalo plains. A fourth ineludes the dry, rainless region of Artem- 
isias and Cacti. 

The second region or plateau is included by the mountain ranges 
which part or separate into two, south of Mexico. They are con- 
nected by five cross ridges, ranning from south to north. One in- 
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cludes the Mexican valley, having no outlet. The next includes the 
basin of Lake Chapala, of which the waters break out to the Pacific. 
The third bounds the region of the Rio del Norte, which issues by a 
long narrow gorge. The fourth includes the great Salt Lake in an 
interior basin. The fifth bends around the Columbia. 

Except the gorge of the Rio del Norte, there is no break in the 
Sierra Madre. The Gila escapes into the Colorado by a similar 
opening. The mountain ranges in that region are impracticable. 

There is, in fact, no pass by which the parallel Cordilleras can be 
crossed until we reach the basin of the Arkansas. 

At this point occurs the South Pass, where the Eastern Cordillera 
has disappeared, or, by a deflection, has sloped away into the eastern 
enge opening a wide gap for about thirty miles, the crest of which 

as about the mean altitude of the whole plateau. Here the slope up 
to the mountain plateau, commencing at the Mississippi, is regular on 
a line tolerably straight. Not long after reaching this highest eleva- 
tion the descent commences towards the Pacific. Ranges are inter- 
posed between it and California in a direct line. The descent winds 
away to the north-west, reaching the basin of the Columbia, and fol- 
lowing the course of that river. 

In regard to the apprehended impediments to continuous transit 
over this line from accumulations of snow, observations had deter- 
mined that there were no such accumulations. The course of the 
winds, and the character of the elevation to the westward prevented 
them. America was so placed in regard to the other continents of 
the world, that in the future it may be expected that the main line of 
commerce will be across our territory; while every material needful 
for art, and every production desirable from agriculture, abounded 
upon its surface. 


CurmaToLocy or tue Unitep States.—A discourse on the clima- 
tology of the United States was delivered by Prof. Lorin Blodgett, of 
Washington. He exhibited upon maps the hyetal condition of the 
continent and the course followed by the isothermic curves, calling 
attention especially to the remarkable inflections of these lines alon 
the eastern slopes of the Rocky mountains, and to the fact that tem- 
perature in its relation to height above the sea followed there an 
unusual law, the same thermal mean prevailing over a great extent of 
altitude. Thus, at Fort Laramie, which is four thousand five hundred 
feet above the sea-level, the mean temperature is the same as at New 
York city. 

The interior plateau declines in altitude towards the north, and the 
measure of heat is fully as great on the Saskachewan as at Fort Massa- 
chusetts in New Mexico, so that the northern districts are more cul- 
tivatable and more practicable for routes of transit to the Pacific. 

Near Vancouver's Island we have the peculiarities of the climate of 
the British Islands reproduced, and though the area under this influence 
is less than in the old continent, yet circumstances will tend to estab- 
lish there the seats of commercial activity. The coast of California 
exhibits a singularly cold summer, of even a lower temperature than 
its spring and autumn, due to a cold ocean current from the north- 
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west. To that, southwards, succeed the soft vine-bearing conditions 
of Southern Europe, leading, in the same direction, to a region like 
the desert belt of the Old World. 

In the north, and over the northern plains, rain is equally distributed 
throughout the year, and is moderate in quantity. On the north 
west coast it is very abundant. On the west coast it is small in quan- 
tity, and generally periodical; meagre in the desert, but falling in 
almost tropical profusion on regions bordering the Mexican Gulf. In 
this last instance the correspondence is with the North of India, 
though portions of this region offer really tropical conditions. The 
configuration of the surface seems rarely to influence the quantity. 
He mistertesd the influence of our climate generally on vegetation 
as that of rapid development; and proceeded to trace the relation 
between the climatology of the regions referred to and their vegetable 
productions. 

The views of Professor Blodgett have subsequently been given to 
the world in a volume published during the summer. Discussions or 
controversies which may arise regarding the positions therein stated 
will be of public interest; and will, without doubt, tend to advance 
our knowledge of these very important subjects. 


Bayous or tue Mississippi, By Pror. Erastus Everett, or New 
Or.eans.—The term Bayou is applied to three classes of streams. 1st, 
to branches of rivers or brooks of the ordinary character. 2d, to 
atreams rising on the banks of the Mississippi, and thence diverging 
to the east or west. 3d, to such outlets of the river as are at some 
distance from its principal mouths. The delta of the Mississippi is as 
level as the ocean, all the way from its mouth to the heights at Baton 
Rouge, which rise to about eighty feet. Its stream flows along the 
summit of a ridge, which increases in elevation and extends in width, 
as we ascend to the mouth of the Red river; so that the declivity is 
nearly the same over the whole distance. The river has great regu- 
larity in its sinuosities, these occupying on an average the space of 
ten miles, and giving to the Indians a rude measure of distances. 
Such bendings give origin to the second class of Bayous mentioned 
above, inasmuch as the sinuosity of the ridge sustaining the river, 
has its slopes directed to a central point or line, and thus forms a val- 
ley, the drainage of which necessarily falls aavay from the river. Each 
peninsula round which the river in these ciscumstances forms a bend, 
has.thus an interior bayou, the waters of which are cut off from the 
river by the enveloping ridge, and reach the swampy land on a level 
with the Gulf. 

Those of the 3d class take their departure from the river itself, gen- 
erally at the concave apex of a bend; or they are outlets of the river, 
forming along their courses ridges, as it does. These ridges remain 

ermanent, indicating the locality and direction of bayous which 
ave been closed up. When it is low water in the parent stream, 
bayous of this class are in general dry. At the season of overflow they 
rushed along like mountain torrents, acting as safety valves to the 
principal deluge. To obstruct or fill them up is therefore attended with 
danger, as forcing the river to find an outlet by distructive crevasses. 
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Most of these natural outlets have been closed; and the process is 
constantly going on. The land is thus reclaimed for cultivation, but 
at the risk of overflows. From lands early cultivated the alluvion 
which used to spread over them is now excluded, and is carried down 
to be deposited where the tides of the Gulf check the current, so that 
the shore is carried outwards at the rate of about ten rods annually. 

Drainage along the slope of the levee is easy. The vast resources 
of Louisiana are confined to these slopes, cultivation reaching not more 
than one mile from the river. It may be extended to the distance of 
ten or twelve miles, and the aspect of the country become similar to 
that of Holland, requiring the same watchfulness for its preservation, 
but with an immense addition to the productive power of the region. 


Cotumsvs’ Vorace.—A paper was introduced by Mr. Thrasher, of 
Washington city, “On the route of Columbus in his first voyage along 
the shores of Cuba,” being chiefly a translation of an essay by Don 
José G. De Arboleda of Havana. In this memoir several facts of great 
importance are noticed which tend to give precision to our specula- 
tions regarding a most important era in the history of the world. 
Among these we may notice the opinion, which for the reasons given 
we may assume to be a fact, that Columbus did not, in his statement 
of distances, use the common maritime league of the more northern 
navigators, and of our time but that which was then the common 
Spanish standard measure, and which is still retained in Cuba. This 
is equivalent to five thousand varas or yards, and would give a shorter 
league than has hitherto been employed in reasoning on the subject 
in the proportion of three to four, or one to one-and-a-third. Assuring 
this to have been the measure used by Columbus, we find that the dis- 
tances given in his journal come out into satisfactory agreement with 
ascertained measurements; as for instance, when he announces the 
distance from St. Domingo to Cuba to be’ eighteen leagues. By the 
common league the measure is only thirteen-and-a-half, but by the 
other or Cuban one, is eighteen exactly. 

With this proviso, very strong reasons are given for varying greatly 
from the determinations of the historian Navarrete, mentioned in the 
journal with respect to the points, bays, and islands. 


Inpta.—The Recording Secretary directed attention to India, in 

respect to its ethnology, languages and institutions. 
wo races, he remarked, may be considered as mainly constitutin 

the population of that country. The older or Dravickan are reckone 
to be of the Mongolian stock, speaking languages related to the Tar- 
tarian. Asa subjugated or supplanted race they constitute inferior 
castes, Though now retaining nationality and separate languages 
only south of the Vindhyan range, they must at one time have occu- 
pied the whole peninsula. Brahminism may be considered as the 
characteristic of the other great race, which spoke a Japetian tongue 
developed in the classical Sanscrit. The teachers or priests and the 
soldiers of this intruding race constitute the highest castes. In older 
eras the separation of these two orders of men was less distinct than 
it became in the aye of systematic Hinduism. 
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Caste is the result of circumstances in a certain stage of society, 
when there is little security and scanty means of instruction and inter- 
course, inventions become property and tend to be guarded and trans- 
mitted hereditarily. No where else has the institution been so syste- 
matized as in India. 

Religion among that Brahminic people was originally pure theism. 
ASere to comprehend and to represent the unconditioned led by a 
natural process to monstrous extravagances through the literal inter- 
pretation of figures and emblems. In such efforts, however, the mind 
was aiming to seize great truths, and in dealing with the Hindoo un- 
derstanding it, would appear to be preferable to clear away the vicious 
traditionary incumbrances under which these truths have been buried, 
and to present them pure to the popular intellect. They give lessons, 
which may have been especially needed when first called forth, and 
are valuable still, as enforcing self restraint in the individual, and fa- 
voring mutual forbearance. 

The late apalling turmoil in that country has shown how little the 
systems or the races there established, can be confided in for the re- 
vival of society there, or for the defense of the country, so that we 
can look only to external agencies for the sources of its regeneration. 


Arrica.—Dr, J. C. Adamson, delivered before the society a lecture 
on the physical characteristics and ethnology of South Africa. He 
remarked, that the laws regulating the climate, impressed upon it a 
considerable degree of regularity ; the winds in winter being generally 
from the ocean to the westward, bringing the rains on which the 
country depended for its support of life, and thus giving it a share of 
the superabundant moisture of the tropical regions; while the summer 
winds were generally from the colder seas to the south, and therefore 
came upon the land dry and parching, but healthy. 

In attending to the general character of the vegetation of that re- 
gion some interesting laws came into view. Its aspects to a visitant 
would appear strangely beautiful and varied, though there was a de- 
ficiency of fertile soil. The structure of plants was accommodated to 
the aridity of the climate. Many proteas had the planes of their leaves 
set vertically, as occurred in the vegetation of Australia, so that the 
intensity of the sun’s rays affected them less. A great proportion of 
the pelargoniums and such like plants had thick tuberous roots; and 
the bulbs of the irids and lilacese were often defended by a thick 
coating of fibrous or scale material. In the higher and peculiarly arid 
regions toward the interior, the leaves and stems were generally suc- 
culent, with a thick epidermis. 

It would be noticed that though the species distributed in the’ various 
positions and aspects of the territory were different from those of the 
Northern hemisphere, yet there were strong analogies in the structure 
and appearance of those which occupied analogous places in nature; so 
that their forms recalled the fact of their having analogous offices to 
fulfill. 

A botanist, in order that he might not be deceived as to the relative 
abundance of species, would need to be aware of the fact, that in this 
respect there was often a great amount of apparently capricious varia- 
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tion, individuals of some species being excessively numerous in some 
seasons, and in others comparatively rare. The relative abundance and 
the vigorous growth of shrubby plants was greatly influenced by the 
character of the rocks with which their deeply penetrating roots came 
into contact; and as the rock formations stretched over great distances 
with a rectilineal strike, it would be observed among the mountains, or 
in looking from them upon the plains, that higher hedge-like lines of 
stronger plants followed the direction of the more porous rocks, A 
very interesting variation in the general appearance of the vegetation 
during the spring time, or season of blossoms, was pointed out on a 
short botanical excursion by F. Zeyher. Soon after sunrise, the white 
starry ixiade, and a few yellows, such as the golden-flowered divisions 
of the geissorhizas, were pre-eminently conspicuous. As the sun rose, 
the reds both of the monocotyledons and of the oxalides became pro- 
fusely intermingled with them. Under the bright meridian sun the 
blues broke out in rich abundance, and then all, intermingled with the 
bright green of the leaves, gave combinations of color a and more 
harmonious than art ever produced. This process, indicating the effect 
of the sun’s rays on petals of different colors, was reversed in the after- 
part of the day, so that conclusions formed by a traveler as to the bo- 
tanical character of the districts through which he passed might, if he 
depended on cursory observations, lead him wide of the truth. 

Corresponding to the uniformity of the climate over the year, the 
vegetation of the thickets and forests has no winter dress. The trees 
are evergreen, and of slow growth. There is an analogy to this in the 
character of animal life. It is especially the country of antelopes, 
swift, and ranging widely, so as to get subsistence where food grows 
scantily. All have persistent horns. There are none of the cervine 
races, whose horns drop off as the leaves of our deciduous forests. 

Two great races of men met and strove in that region before the 
European intruded upon them. There is the Eastery negro or Zambe- 
san, a cultivator, with a home to defend, and, therefore, having union 
and government. It is this race which speaks the alliteral language, 
< ry: over the south of the African continent, from the Equator to 
the Cape. Thrust onwards before them, as they came from the 
northeast, the Hottentot or Gariepine race was met by Europeans land- 
ing on the southwestern promontory. The Gariepine people speak a 
tongue of different order, They are a nomade people, with much of 
the personal independence due to that mode of life, which does not 
depend on cultivation of the soil, but on flocks and herds. Intermingled 
with the other race, they form the Kafir, possessing somewhat of the 
characteristics of both. A small and rapidly vanishing division of the 
Gariepine or Hottentot race is the Soa, or Bushman. He lived by 
hunting or by plunder, and was universally regarded and pursued as 
- weny- Exposure to danger and privation have reduced him to a 

wart, 

If we trace out the affiliations of the language spoken by the Hotten- 
tot and Bushman, we shall find it to be related to that of the Galla, 
the Abyssinian, and the old monument building Egyptian. One great 
race, properly the Ethiopic, seems to have occupied the interior spine 
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of Africa. Their tongues have stronger Semitic relationships than an 
found in those of the great Zambesan race, but the languages of both 
have specialities peculiar to them as a whole, and bearing a strong 
analogy to the tongues of the Japetian order. It is not improbable 
that the Mpangwes of the Gaboon, the Foulahs, or Felatahs of the 
Nigritian plains, and other tribes, who possess less normally a negro 
character, are related to this more central race, and thus, that in the 
ethnology of Africa, elminating the influence of its Mediterranean 
division, there are offered the repellent masses, or the struggling and 
intermingling streams of two great races. 


Late New Yor« Cunsvs, sy Dr. Hoven.—He remarked that the 
United States presented the first instance in history of the establish- 
ment of regular periods for taking a census; that seven years was in 
1777 adopted as the interval; but this was oe extended to 
ten years; that the monarchies of Europe had at a later date, in move- 
ments of the same kind, adopted also the decennial period. 

Twelve whole or partial enumerations of this State took place under 
the colonial administration of England, from 1698 to 1771. These 
occurred at irregular periods, varying from three to twenty years. 
They represent the progress of population in the colony during that 
interval as being from 18,067 to 163,337; and the city of New York 
as having advanced from 4,937 to 21,862. The annual rate of increase 
varied from 0.21 per cent. up to 6.36 per cent., the former occurring 
in the period from 1737 te 1746, and the other from 1746 to 1749. 
The actual! increase during the first-mentioned period was 1,152, and 
during the other was 11,759, the longer interval of nine years giving 
only one-tenth of the amount as compared with the shorter interval of 
three years. 

During the period of sixty-three years the relative proportions of 
white and colored inhabitants remained nearly constant; the latter 
being designated “ slaves.” 

In 1774, the estimate of the population is given at— 


_ OG SS -+» 161,098 

Colored... .cccccccccvcvccccccceseuese 21,199 
In 1786, the census gave— 

| ER Ss NN ane ceeumet 219,956 

GOR. < os cus aheeasdstheccedecedececs 18,929 


In the sixty-five years since 1790, the State has increased in popu- 
lation seven-fold, the city twenty-fold, the United States on the whole 
six-fold. 

The returns show that the increase of population in agricultural dis- 
tricts soon reaches a limit to rapid augmentation, and then advances 
slowly. Thus our interior and western countries have increased very 
rapidly for a time after their first settlement; but are now nearly 
stationary. The introduction of commerce and manufactures modifies 
this proceeding, and leads to a start of augmented population. The 
city of New York and its dependencies now include above a million ; 
and it is impossible to prognosticate what may be its increase in re- 
sources and influence in the future. ; 
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Previous to this census the returns gave an excess of males in the 
population, as will be generally the case in a region receiving immigra- 
tion. In the periods embraced by our periodical returns, Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, and Rhode Island have uniformly shown an excess of 
females. This has been the case with New Hampshire since 1790, 
with North Carolina since 1820, with Delaware since 1840, Vermont 
since 1820, and the District of Columbia since 1810. In New York 
and in New England generally, there is now an excess of females. 

In the middle or adult ages of life, this excess is greater than among 
the older and younger. Pesidis live to a greater age. In the city, 
of individuals above one hundred years, there are ten females, but no 
males. In the State, the numbers who have reached this age are forty- 
one males, and fifty females, The extreme of age known is one hun- 
dred and twenty years. 

The proportion of those born in different regions stand as follows : 

In the city, those born in New York State amount to 262,156; those 
born in the United States, amount to 303,721; those born in England, 
to 22,731; in Seotland, 8,487; in Ireland, 175,735; in Germany, 
95,986; in Prussia, 1,586; in Poland, 1,200. Or, of the city’s in- 


habitants, there were born im it.........eeeeesees 64.075 per 100 
In the United States...... Ce vccecececeseceees - 72.903 per 100 
BORGER... cocccvccreccceccncesaseoncdsesed coos 26.585 per 100 


In illustrating the modes in which immigrants landing on our shores 
dispose of themselves, we find that there remain in the city of the 
English, 22.19; Prussian, 24.9; Scottish, 30.85; Irish, 35.1; Poles, 
77.77 per 100. 

As to the conditions of life there are in the State— 


CNS, 6555.0 6s he SAPO Go oe eee 60.08 per 100 
EE 6 dao nid 0 <bine 00'Oh eka bee & he eeeawe 35.16 * «© 
MP OSS od Ue eae s Fab ve ces becepeeee 10g: * « 
Widows.......-. PO oe ey Pere ee ob oe, 2.75 * «& 
In Great Britain of these classes are unmarried— 
Males. eeenereeeeeeneeneeeneeneneeeeee -eeeneneeneeee 63 12 bed Ld 
3 a tne 4k 6 Ok een 6 £4oneone 60.35 “* « 
SEE MED. 6 ob abd 60n0d see eeeonsesnes 29.33 “ « 
EN. nach ahew bine 0 « 6b eee abe 22.24 “ 


As to habitations, it is found that for each dwelling in the city there 
are 14.79 persons; in the State, 6.64; in the United States, 5.94, As 
compared with preceding eras, these numbers have been on the increase. 

Of families, each in the city contains on an average 4.97 persons ; 
in the State, 5.23 persons. These numbers appear to be on the decrease. 

The value of dwellings stand thus: in the city they ayerage $6,409 
in value, and in total $273,481,811; the average value in the State is 
$1,351; total value, $664,899,967. — 

Of persons who cannot read and write, there were in the city, 3.41 
per 100 white, and 12.07 per 100 colored; in the United States, of 
such persons, the proportions are 4.92 per 100 white, and 20.13 colored. 

The dumb persons in the State amount to 1,422; blind, 1,136; in- 
sane, 2,742; and idiots, 1,812. 
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These details the society will observe are of the greatest value and 
importance, not only as affording cases of the most interesting com- 
parisons, in regard to different regions and times; not only as develop- 
ing the sources and the amount of national power, but as aiding’ us to 
unveil the moral state of vast communities, and to trace the causes of 
the deepest evils which oppress society, or the sources of general pros- 
perity and happiness. 

On Thursday, 19th March, a paper on “The condition of Benevo- 
lent Societies among the laboring classes, as developed by their sta- 
tistics,” was read by James Wynne, M. D, 


Bexevorent Socrerizs, sy Dr. Wynxz.—No subjects of investiga- 
tion coming under our review, offers results in which our well-being is 
more involved than those which relate to the probabilities of life and 
health in the different conditions and circumstances which society pre- 
sents. The arguments were intended to bear upon the usual modes 
of making provision for seasons of ill health, so as to guard against the 
dangers to which associations for this purpose have generally exposed 
themselves. It presents us, therefore, with estimates of the proportion- 
ate numbers of days’ sickness which may be expected at different 
and in different lines of life, and the average length of life in different 
avocations. Some of these it will be interesting to recapitulate. 

The liability to disease (it was stated) increases with great rapidity 
as life advances. While among a given number of persons, whose 
ages rangé from twenty-five to thirty-five, the average amount of sick- 
ness in each year is less than one week; among those between fifty- 
five and sixty-five, it will have increased to four weeks; and among 
those who have attained the mature age of sixty-five to seventy-five, 
it will have risen to from eight to twelve weeks. 

It is in regard to this subject, however, worthy of remark, that very 
inexplicable differences are found in the estimates given by different 
observers. Finlaison, who conducted inquiries of this sort at the in- 
stance of the British government, makes the average amount of sick- 
ness in the age from sixty-five to seventy-five to be in weeks, 6.76 ; 
while Neilson, the Actuary of a leading office in London, gives the 
higher estimate of 14.77; and Williamson, of Alabama, who analyzed 
the data on the subject procured from the lodges of Odd Fellows in 
this country, assigns the intermediate proportion of 8.39 weeks. 

The probabilities of living over a certain number of years vary 
greatly among men of different avocations, in proportions which have 
been frequently stated and were illustrated, in detail. 

The results which observation has attained, are full of warning to 
all who are connected with mutal benefit or assurance societies of any 
form, Mr. Williamson remarks in regard to the Associations of Odd 
Fellows, “ that they number upwards of 193,000 members, scattered 
over every portion of our common Union.” “They thus can furnish 
the experience of nearly 200,000 years of human life in a single year,” 
so as to ascertain “the precise amount of sickness and mortality that 
shall occur at every year of age, over that vast circle of human ex- 
perience.” And yet, (it is remarked,) with those facts before them, 
and the lively, nay, vital interest which they have in their correct. 
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tabulation, their body is doomed to inevitable and speedy dissolution. 
They have, up to the present time, failed to bestow upon this subject 
that attention which its importance and the interests of humanity de- 
mand. 


Moyey, sy Mr. Carzy.—lIn this lecture he noticed the physical 
character of the precious metals and their mode of distribution in 
nature, as corresponding to the distinctive character of man and his 
necessities, so that they become indispensable instruments of com- 
mercial association and effort. Hence the price of commodity is te 
be considered as being its power to command money in exchange. 
Prices so defined fluctuate according to fixed laws in regard to place 
and time. 

At the Rocky mountains one thousand tons of rags would not ex- 
change for the smallest silver coin; whereas a quire of paper would 
be equivalent in value to one ounce of that metal. Descending the 
mountain slopes to the piains and settlements of Kansas, we should 
find that the price of the rags, estimated in silver, would exchange for 
many reams of paper. As we advanced onward from west to east, 
rags would command a still greater equivalent of silver and paper a 
less, or their relative values would approximate more and more until 
in the heart of Massachusetts three pounds of rags would command 
more than the equivalent of one pound of paper. This illustrates the 
law, that the price of raw material tends to rise as we approach the 
places where there is association for labor and accumulation of wealth. 

The prices of finished commodities move in a direction precisely the 
reverse. They decline as raw materials advance in price. These tend 
to approximate, as the power derived from association becomes pro 
ductive of wealth; the highest price of the one being found accom- 
panying the lowest price of the other. This movement of approxi- 
mation, in their exchangeable values, is the most conclusive proof of 
advancing civilization. 

The same results meet our view as we look backwards in time. A 
quantity of silk, which at the close of the fifteenth century cost twenty- 
five francs, can be purchased now for one and a half; while about 
three francs was at that time the cost of entertaining royally a 
persons. Four quires of paper would then command in silver the value 
of a hog, and two reams would be equivalent to that of an ox. The 
more finished a commodity is, the greater is the certainty that it will 
fallin price. These are natural results of the power of association 
among men. The instrument to which they are most indebted for 
this power is money. 

‘Commodities tend to go where their relative value is highest. Raw 
materials, therefore, are attracted to those places where the power of 
combination is most developed, and in which consequently land or 
labor rise in price. The precious metals which are the materials for 
exchanges, follow the same tendency. There, also, the most finished 
commodities are cheapest. The facility of using the precious metals 
for their chief purpose gives ease and power in the operation of in- 
dividual demeanor and enterprise, and gives power to associations for 


great purposes. 
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ART. IV.—PROTEST AGAINSi THE SLAVE-TRADE REVIVAL.* 
(ConcLUDED. ) 

NUMBER TO BE IMPORTED—THEIR CHARACTER—EFFECT UPON EXISTING 
SLAVES—UPON MASTERS—UPON THE STATE—EXPERIENCE OF HIS- 
TORY—THE MILITARY POINT OF VIEW—INCREASE OF SLAVE POPULA- 
TION—EARLY LEGISLATION REGULATING THE SLAVE-TRADE—RESO- 
LUTIONS RECOMMENDED. 


In the first place, consider the number of Africans which 
it will be necessary to import for the attainment of any given 
end—take the end proposed; the reduetion in the price of 
slave staples, (which will include the one of increasing the 
amount of slave labor,) and suppose it be desirable to decrease 
these prices any given ratio, say one-half. Now, the number 
of slaves in the United States is about four millions. As it is 
necessary, of course, to double the amount of labor, the im- 
portation of at least an equal number of Africans from Guinea 
will be required. But as we have already seen, the increase 
of labor in this case is not proportionate to the inerease of la- 
borers. From what the undersigned has seen in the West 
Indies, coinciding with the experience of those who have had 
better opportunities of comparing American slaves with native 
Africans, the conclusion drawn of one-half in favor of the 
superior efficiency of the former is not too great; one-third 
is certainly within bounds; three Americans are surely equal 
to four Africans; the number then to be imported willbe 
4-3 of four millions. The value of our slaves, in a more in- 
dustrial point of view, will also be depreciated by contami- 
nation at least 1-4, equal te one million, which will require 
an additional importation of 4-3 of one million, in all, equal 
to 4-3 of four millions, added to 4-3 of one million. Nor is 
this all. We have seen that labor is but one of the elements 
of price; to reduce the price of any article one-half, it is 
necessary to reduce the eost, not only of one, but all its ele- 
ments. Now we have seen that the slave-trade will not effect 
the first element, the land, nor te any great extent the third, 
the transportation, but only the second, the labor. It follows, 
then, that the effect fms oss by the slave-trade upon this 
last element must not only be equal to one-half of itself, but 
also compensate for its inefficiency as to the other two. It is 
difficult to express the result in figures, becaase the statistics 
do not furnish the means of ascertaining the proportion con- 
tributed to the price by each element; but two-fifths would 





*It may as well be observed, in concluding the publication of Mr. Pettigrew’s 
report, that the whole subject is still before the Legislature of South Carolina, 
and that it promises still to be a fruitful theme for discussion.—(Eprroz.) 
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scarcely be too great a proportion for the land and transpor- 
tation, leaving three-fifths for the labor alone. The reduction 
upon this 2-5 (equal to 2-3 of the labor element) is to be ac- 
complished by the same means, that is an additional impor- 
tation of 2-3 of 4 millions of American slaves will be required, 
which, by the previous calculation, is equal to 4-3 of 2-3 of 4 
millions of Africans. Hence the grand total of importation 
to accomplish a reduction of 1-2 in the price of slave staples 
will be 4-3 of 4 millions, plus 4-3 of 1 million, plus 4-3 of 2-3 
of 4 millions, equal to 102-9 millions. This result will doubt- 
less be surprising to those who are in the habit of reasoning 
loosely on such subject and of considering political problems 
as involving only one condition, and to be solved by simple 
arithmetic alone, whereas the calculus would be a much more 
suitable instrument of investigation. Notthat the undersigned 
believes for a moment that the project would go thus far— 
quite the contrary ; he has given the measure the benefit of 
every possible contingency, of supposing that the action of 
the laws of trade upon this commerce would be healthy, and 
that the decrease in the price of the product would be pro- 
portional only to the decrease in the cost of production ; 
whereas, long before the cupidity of the King of Dahomey 
or the philanthropy of the slave trader were satisfied, the 
market would be eluted, slave labor worthless and an incu- 
bus upon the country, the price of its products barely above 
the point of physical subsistence owing to the necessary com- 
petition among producers. We should see again—the times 
of 1844~’5—-cotton down to 5 or 6 cents, the English manufac- 
turer bloated with wealth, and the planter scarcely able to 
purchase provisions or clothing for his slaves. 

Having thus formed some gppinion as to the number of 
Africans, which, it will be necessary to import in order to 
produce an appreciable effect upon our economical situation, 
it is advisable next to consider. the character of this popu- 
lation, with which the land is to be filled. From the con- 
scientious and respectable Wilberforce down to the “scrub” 
yankee agitator of the present day, it has been the cant of 
Abolitionists to dwell upon the native African, as a paragon 
of all the virtues contained in the hnman breast ; his kindness, 
humanity, attachment to the domestic ties, have been portrayed 
in florid colors. This is but the voice of fanaticism ; the im- 
partial world cannot be always blind to the truth. In his 
native land, the African isa barbarian. A faint attempt at 
society, founded it is true upon the sword, and some notion of 
the culinary art alone lift him above the savage; in all other 
important respects they are alike. Even his society is but a 
series of despotisms; each superior grade being absolute 
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master of that beneath it; laws and self-control are unknown, 
and cruelty is esteemed an appropriate manner of manifesting 
the most elevating emotione—religion, grief, joy for victor. 
It is needless to refer to the sanguinary “customs” so often 
described by travelers. Polygamy, theft, violence and false- 
hood, are virtues; nothing is so ennobling as the gratification 
of revenge, and the more cruel the means, the more credit to 
the actor. The shedding of blood is grateful to their God, 
whose attributes are of the most bestial description. A violent 
death is the natural and anticipated end of a vicious life. 
Add to this a dislike of foreigners, as manifested in the assas- 
sination of travelers, and we have a faithful picture of negro 
life at home. Between them and us there is no sympathy, 
no point of contact; our system of civilization and theirs of 
barbarism cannot exist side by side, one must yield. In 
Africa death to the European is the method of reconciling 
this incompatibility. Such is the population, which, chatter- 
ing a foreign tongue, is to be distributed in myriads through- 
out the land. 

It cannot be supposed that this vast and novel influx would 
affect our slaves only in an economical point of view. All 
history and experience teach that the infusion of an inferior 
class of beings in the midst of those who, from whatever cause 
are their superiors, is detrimental. Had not that crowd of 
wretched foreigners and barbarians flowed into Rome during 
the latter days of the Republic, and by contamination, cor- 
rupted the Roman Plebs., she had never lost her liberties. 
Her regeneration required the invasion of another race, rude, 
it is true, but hardy in all the virtues that form the strength 
of manhood. We have seen the position in the scale of ex- 
istence occupied by the native African; it is not venturin 
upon debatable ground to assign a totally different an 
higher position to the American slave. The foundation of 
character is doubtless the same, but here every influence is 
brought to develope its favorable, there its unfavorable side ; 
here his vices are repressed by force, if need be, there they 
procure him distinction and importance; here he is elevated 
and sustained by an all-powerful civilization, there the effect 
of natural barbarism keeps him to a stagnant level. Indeed, 
so completely has a residence of several generations in a chris- 
tian land altered his being, that but for his intellectual infe- 
riority, his color, and his want of the power to stand alone, 
the American slave would searcely be recognized as of the 
same race. Labor is no longer so essentially repugnant to 
his disposition, as to necessitate the continual terror of the 
lash to force him to its discharge. He feels an interest in the 
soil upon which he works, and recognizes the solidarity exist- 
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ing between himself and his owner. He is attatched to the 
family when treated with kindness, is proud of his young 
master and mistress, and who greeted us on our return home 
during the school vacations, with a warmer welcome or a 
more beaming face than the old servants of the household. 
He is unacquainted with the pleasures and pains of freedom ; 
nor has he ever seen his own race in that position, with the 
exception of a few wretched half-breeds, that linger about ex- 
citing neither his respect nor hisenvy. He regards the white 
man as something superior; considers liberty as peculiar to 
him, and not within the reach of the slave. Hence he has 
but little aspiration towards that which he cannot by any 
possibility attain. Nature has created him to obey the com- 
mands of a superior, and the thought of resistance rarely 
crosses his mind otherwise than as a mere transient idea, ex- 
cited by some peculiar circumstances. Obedience has con- 
sequently become a part of his nature; he obeys not from 
fear, but from education. His moral nature is instructed; he 
is no longer a mere animal of toil; he knows the difference 
between right and wrong; that because he is a slave, he is 
not therefore free from the obligations of duty, but is respon- 
sible as a moral agent. True he has not the intellect to com- 
prehend the great truths of christianity, but it has teachings 
suited even to his capacity, and it will require exceeding 
hardihood to deny the wei ht of such considerations. In the 
midst of this people, of wiih we are the moral, as well as 
the physical guardians, it is proposed to introduce a class of 
creatures in all essential developments entirely different, who 
do not what they are commanded, but what they are forced 
to do; who recognize no duties; who have never heard of laws, 
to whom industry is unknown; who are yet to learn that 
treachery and bloodshedding are wrong, who have been torn 
from their native land, and transferred to a strange soil and a 
strange climate, to obey the behests of a strange master. 
What will be the effect upon our slaves? Those who antici- 
pe only the elevation of the barbarian, have sadly misread 

istory, and particularly the history of this race. There are 
races in the world capable, apparently, of indefinite self de- 
velopment, as the Celtic, the Teutonic ; others have this power 
up to a certain degree, as the Egyptians, and perhaps the 
Chines: others are without it, and prominently among them 
the negro race. They receive all light from above; it is not 
only necessary that they should be subjected to good influ- 
ences, but to none save good influences. The tendency of 
such is always downwards, and evil communications will 
corrupt more than good examples can improve. Hence it is, 
that our planters make such a point of sending an incorrigi- 
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ble negro entirely out of the State. The a improvement, 
which we, under Providence, have been the means of effect- 
ing, is owing to the fact that the slave-trade never flourished 
in America, and, formany years, has been suppressed. Re- 
open this flood-gate of ag Me and all that we have accom- 
plished in half a century would be lost; the cheapest defense 
of our institution would be sacrificed to a mere experiment, 
the good and the bad would be irrevocably confounded, and 
what would be the moral specific gravity of the compound, it 
is distasteful to conjecture. So much for the effect upon our 
slaves. 

As masters, we would have still less reason to be gratified 
with the result. In the present condition of South Carolina, 
agricultural life is preferred by the great majority of her 
citizens, and is recommended by many other considerations 
than mere pecuniary interest. They are loth to yield up or 
desert the homes of their forefathers. er find that their 
natural feelings of independence are gratified, by treading 
habitually their own grounds; that their children grow up in 
a purer atmosphere, far from the temptations of city life. 
The Commonwealth, too, derives an advantage in the posses- 
sion of a hardy, self-reliant, refined and educated body of 
citizens, who are, perhaps, more warmly attached to her soil, 
from owning it, and directly superintending its cultivation. 
But to the existence of this class of population, the certainty 
of security to isolated families is an absolute requisite. Hence, 
it exists only in countries such as England and the United 
States, which have generally been free from the curse of 
foreign invasion and internal violence; while in France, 
Spain, &c., &., it is unknown, with the occasional exception 
of some feudal Baron, who still keeps up an army of retainers, 
sufficient to ensure his castle against surprise. One of the 
charms of plantation life consists in the pleasant intercourse 
between master and slave; characterized, as it generally is, 
by kindness of feeling on both sides. The introduction of 
half a million raw Africans, such as have been described, 
would quickly alter this state of things. The idea of leaving 
one’s family, even for a day, amid a mass of barbarians— 
vicious, unruly, discontented, accustomed to the rule of force, 
speaking a diferent language, and never having learned to 
regard their master as their friend—would be revolting to 
human nature. We would gradually come to live as in the 
West Indies and Europe; proprietors would cluster in cities 
and villages, paying only occasional visits to their property ; 
plantations would soon be held in copartnership, as invest- 
ments, and the only interest felt would be in the factor’s bal- 
ance. The owner would cease to disturb himself about the 
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moral or physical condition of his slave. How could he 
sympathize with creatures with whom he could not even con- 
verse? How could he expose his children to a gang of sava- 
ges, accustomed to poison or to murder; or, if Se had been 
so unlucky as to purchase out of a nation of that description 
—to cannibalism? If perchance his servants died from 
cruelty, or over work, in his absence, the slave-trade would 
offer a cheap substitute, and there would be no neighborhood 
of gentlemen to brand him with public opinion. e would 
soon be driven to all those appliances, which are necessary 
where force is acknowledged, to be the only lever of govern- 
ment. That such a change would take place cannot be doubt- 
ed. To pronounce it desirable would be to offer a senseless 
indignity to every owner of a plantation; for though, in 
argument with strangers, we frequently treat the bond be- 
tween master and slave—ensuring protection to the one and 
obedience to the other—as merely pecuniary; yet, we con- 
fess to ourselves, that this mode of defending the institution 
is forced upon us by the necessity of selecting such consider- 
ations as will be appreciated by our opponents; while every 
slaveholder would be indignant at the thought that those by 
whom he had been surrounded from his youth had no other 
claim upon him than his horse or his ox. The injurious effect 
of the ddave-trade, under this aspect, would be more severely 
felt in the parishes than in the hill country—owing to the 
great preponderance of the slave population, which always 
has existed there, and from the nature of the climate, always 
will exist. 

If the relation of individual owners towards their slaves 
would be affected, not less would be the change in the re- 
lation of society to the subject masses in its bosom. It is a 
universal opinion abroad, that we retain our authority through 
the ignorance of our slaves as to their real strength; exactly 
the reverse is the case: we hold it undisputed—because of 
their knowledge of their real strength. An ignorant man is 
controlled only by visible exhibition of power; it requires 
education—and a considerable degree of education—to enable 
him to comprehend obedience to the law, as such; to*enable 
him to see, in the sheriff, not an individual man, nor the 
leader of an armed posse, but the representative of the latent 
force of a whole society. This is an idea inculcated by knowl- 
edge—not ignorance. Prussia is a striking inétance of the 
power of education, in causing a nation of brave men to sub- 
mit to an unlimited military despotism. Were our slaves 
ignorant savages, we would, indeed, hold our individual lives 
by sufferance. Visible power and authority they would re- 
spect, and nothing else ; hence, it would be necessary to render 
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power visible—unseen, it would be despised. Moreover, 
nations, as well as individuals, can be educated to obedience, 
and the eppoute. An African, whose ancestors have delighted 
his youth with tales of war and resistance to control, grows 
up with this sentiment strong in his breast; the American 
slave, who has never heard, save of peaceable submission, is 
naturally inclined to submit. Some nations, by being often 
conquered, have been thus rendered permanent cowards, and 
flee at the sight of a soldier or a policeman. We suck in re- 
bellion or obedience with our mother’s milk. The Americans 
afford an illustration of this principle. Perhaps no nation on 
the globe is more high tempered, restless, excitable and 
violent in resistance to illegitimate authority, than the inhab- 
itants of these Southern States; yet, none submit with more 
cheerfulness and alacrity to the commands of the law, how- 
ever disagreeable. The American General at the head of a 
conquering army in Mexico, with a prostrate nation at his 
feet, was ordered to lay down his command and appear be- 
fore a court martial; he unhesitatingly obeyed the mandate; 
Mexicans were unable to coumebend such conduct; an 
American would have been incapable. of comprehending any 
other; the one had been educated to law, the other to anarchy. 
Our slaves have been subjected to the same influence as our- 
selves; they obey, without question, the law of their position ; 
and as a remarkable consequence, there has not been a com- 
motion in the slave population of this, the most decidedly 
slave State in the Union, since the suppression of the trade, 
with the single exception of 1822, which was entirely owin 
to emissaries from the Wost Indies; and was, moreover, muc 
exaggerated in the reports of the time. Nor is it probable 
that another will ever take place? A partial outbreak they, 
of course, will not make; and the same knowledge which 
would fit them for a general insurrection, will most effectually 
deter them, by showing its utter futility. With the introdue- 
tion of savages, a new night would descend; the very igno- 
rance by which they would be incapacitated for a grand 
scheme, would urge them to outrages, individual and con- 
certed, of a minor character, for which an unknown tongue 
would afford convenient means of concealment. Thefts, 
murders, plantation riots would be the order of the day, until 
the old West India system was introduced, to which we would 
soon be driven. 

Such would be the natural effect of the realization of this 
roject, upon slaves, slaveholders, and the community at 
arge. Experiences corroborate these deductions. The awful 

character of Roman slavery, where the bond of duty was not 
correlative, and where it was consequently not considered 
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improper to expose such slaves as had outlived the period of 
active labor, to starve on an island in the Tiber, is well known, 
and it is also well known that its worst features were devel- 
oped by the wars of the Republic, which by reducing whole 
nations of barbarians to captivity, produced effects similar to 
those of the modern slave-trade. But it is useless to investi- 
gate a system, which, in its practical operations, has so little 
similarity to our own. The West India system, in its origin 
and general features, offers many more points of contact, yet 
we know that there the slave was considered a mere instru- 
ment of labor; that the problem was at a given price, to ex- 
tort from him the greatest amount of work; that the avera, 
length of his life was seven years, at the end of which his 
place was supplied with a new African; that the idea of any 
other than a mere economical relation between them, never 
entered into the brain of either—the negro exchanged an 
African for an American master, whether the exchange were 
beneficial depended upon cireumstances—that one desideratum 
was to prevent his killing himself or his master, being from 
his barbarous nature, prone to do both; that the means of 
control were suited to the nature of the authority; chains, cart- 
whips, swords, barracons were in ordinary use on every plan- 
tation. Certainly there was an essential difference between 
their system and ours. Noris the history of Carolina devoid of 
the teachings of experience to those who are willing to be 
taught. One peodilashts of the ante-revolutionary system, 
was the great apprehension manifested of certain offenses, 
which now rarely occur, or if sc, are not attended with seri- 
eus consequences. Runaways seem to have been, as in the 
West Indies, great objects of dread; every variety of punish- 
ment was invented to deter them, and perhaps not without 
reason, as contemporaneous narratives show them to have 
filled the woods, and to have been of the most desperate 
character, recognizable only by the brand of their owner 
burnt in upon them. Another was the continual fear of in- 
surrection, for which there was ample justification. Another, 
was the cruel corporeal nature of the punishments prescribed. 
A glance at the statute book will bring these facts into relief. 
ffering violence to a christian white person, was punished, 
for the second offense, by splitting the nose and burning the 
face; for the third offense, death. (Acts of ee 1690, 
sec. 1; Acts of Assembly, 1712, sec. 17.) For petty larceny, 
the punishment was, second offense, cutting off the ear, or 
branding on the forehead; third offense, splitting the nose; 
fourth offense death. (Acts of Assembly, 1712, sec. 10.) 
Every captain was required to pursue and capture a runa- 
way, dead or alive. (Acts of Assembly, 1690, sec. 9.) For 
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the first offense, the punishment was whipping; for the sec- 
ond, branding with the letter R.; for the third cutting off 
the ear; for the fourth, gelding; for the fifth, cutting off one 
leg, or death. (Acts of Assembly, 1712, sec. 19. 

e Act of 1751, reciting that poisonings had become very 
frequent, proceeds to denounce an especial punishment upon 
that horrible crime, &c., &c., &e. 

Indeed, the punishments upon slaves were entirely differ- 
ent from those now existing, and from those imposed at the 
time upon the whites—an appeal being made in the one case 
to the code, in the other to the moral nature. Most of the 
offenses abovementioned, have disappeared or have ceased 
to excite apprehension, and the penalties have been forgotten, 
insomuch that‘few know they ever existed. What was the 
reason of this change? Why is it that our government of 
slaves is so different from what it was in the last century, or 
is now in the West Indies? Something is undoubtedly due 
to the prugress of the world, and to the fact, that we have 
been subjected to all the elevating influences of republican 
government, which has taught us the difficult lesson of self- 
restraint. Knowing no superior, we are free from that petty 
tyranny, so universally characteristic of those who have them- 
selves a master. It is a pardonable vanity to suppose this 
form of government best calculated to develope all that is 
noble — generous in a people. But our ancestors, though 
not republicans, were in most respects free as ourselves. 
Neither can this difference be ascribed to their former cruelty 
of disposition. Refinement and humanity were their posses- 
sion in England and France, and were cherished by them 
also in the forests of America. Bigotry and savage intole- 
rance formed no part of their character; they were not witch- 
burners or quaker-hangers, nor did they in the mere wanton- 
ness of despotism énact unnecessary Blue Laws. In all their 
troubles, they never forgot that their origin was in the upper, 
not the lower classes of the fatherland. Indeed, it was found 
necessary to impose in these very statutes, heavy penalties 
upon such masters as should neglect or refuse to inflict the 
cruel punishments prescribed, proving that they were revolt- 
ing to the spirit of individuals, but deemed by the collective 
legislative wisdom necessary to the security of the State. 
But it is useless to speculate upon the causes of this severity ; 
they are set forth in the preambles to the statutes themselves 
—that to the Act of 1712 is as follows: “ Whereas the plan- 
tations and: estates of this Province cannot be well and sufti- 
ciently managed and brought into use without the labor and 
service of negroes; and other slaves, and forasmuch as the 
negroes and other slaves brought among the people of this 
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Province for that purpose are of barbarous, wild and savage 
natures, such as renders them wholly unqualified to be gov- 
erned by the laws, customs, and practices of this Province, 
but that it is absolutely necessary that such other constitutions, 
laws and orders should in this Province be made and enacted 
for the good regulating and ordering of them, as may restrain 
the disorders, rapines and inhumanity to which they are 
naturally prone and inclined, and may also tend to the safety 
and security of the people of this Province and their estates, 
Be it + ee &e., &c.” That to the Acts of Assembly, of 
1740, says, “ Whereas, the great importation of negroes from 
the coast of Africa, who are generally of a barbarous and 
savage disposition, may hereafter prove of very dangerous 
consequence to the peace and safety of this Province, and 
which we have now more reason to be apprehensive of, from 
the late rising in rebellion of a great number of negroes, 
lately imported into this Province from the coast of Africa, 
in the thickest settlements of this Province, and barbarously 
murdering upwards of twenty persons of his Majesty’s faithful 
subjects of this Province, within about twenty miles from the 
capital of this Province, &c., &c.” The preambles to vari- 
ous other Acts are substantially the same. Here, then, we 
have this mystery revealed. We at length understand why 
a runaway should be so fearful a character; why poisonings 
should be so common as to attract especial legislative notice ; 
why petty larceny should be so incorrigible. The African 
was of “a barbarous, wild, and savage nature,” “naturally 
prone to disorders, rapines and inhumanity,” in his own 
country ; transferring him among a people whom he did not 
know, and with whom he could not converse, did not alter 
these traits. Accustomed to obey only visikle manifestations 
of brute force, it was necessary to adopt the’same machinery 
here to accomplish the same end; hence, the cutting off of 
ears, branding, splitting of noses, cutting off of legs. It was 
necessary to appeal to his physical senses. What did he 
know of duty? What did he care for a moral rebuke? 
He must see his blood flow. That had always been‘in his 
eyes the appropriate method of manifesting disapprobation, 
and that alone did he comprehend. Such a character, escaped 
into the swamps, was, indeed, a terror to the neighborhood ; 
famishing from hunger, without the means of speech, which 
might enable him to impose on a passer-by—restrained by no 
idea of right or wrong, he plunged at night, like a ravenous 
wolf, on sleeping household, or attacked in bands, with staves 
and poles, the unwary traveler. What hope was there of 
permanently reforming such a creature from theft? The 
offending member must be cut off on slight provocation, lest 
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it infect the sound. Such was the surgery requisite, and 
such was the surgery employed. 

The reguiations for securing the province against insurrec- 
tions, (mere local affairs it is true, but very bloody,) originated 
in the same causes; slave huts were to be carefully searched 
at certain periods for concealed weapons, guns, clubs, &e., 
&c.; every master was required to keep his gun “in the 
most private, and least frequented room in the house,” “every 
white man under sixty, was to go to church with, and carry 
into the church,” his musket and six rounds, and the Chure 
Wardens were to enforce this regulation ; penalties were im- 
posed upon the neglect to comply with these laws. Nor 
need the apprehension of our ancestors seem idle ; surrounded 
by a population as they have deseribed it, such precautions 
were eminently necessary, and were tested on more than one 
occasion. The West Indies furnish a lamentable instance of 
the folly of filling the country with a preponderating number 
of barbarians. e Jamaica, for instance, the ratio in 1821, is 
said to have been as 28,000 whites to 345,000 slaves. Conse- 
quently, when the mother country, like Saturn of old, raised 
her hand to destroy them, they succumbed without a struggle; 
the disjointed fragments of their former society floated awhile 
upon a sea of enemies, and then disappeared forever. In 
those islands, where the contest lay between master and slave, 
similar causes produced similar results. It would be woful 
statesmanship to overlook this effect of a revival of the slave- 
trade, when the history of our own country, and the West 
Indies, shows that in such an event, commotions must be 
frequent, and will always be excited by discontented Africans. 
The great Jamaica rebellion of 1760 commenced on a plan- 
tation, where the slaves had been well treated, and was 
entirely owing to a negro, who had been a chief in his own 
country, and was hence particularly restive in slavery. Nor 
do we enjoy an immunity from foreign invasion. Suppose 
then the revival of the slave-trade to “4 accompanied by all 
its anticipated advantages, that the whites be merely the di- 
rectors, each of a great number of slaves, in the ratio of di- 
recting to executing powers; ouppone this to be the only 
occupation for a white man, we should be confronted by the 
fatal example of the West Indies, where this system existed 
in perfection, where. the masters were afraid to appeal to 
arms against the mother country, lest a decree of emancipation 
should raise a wave of barbaric ferocity to overwhelm them. 
Such a state of things would render us, as it did them, slothful, 
idle, sensual, without energy or the capacity of resistance, 
and exposed to the insults of every opponent. In a mere 
military point of view, then, the slaye-trade would work a 
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serious injury by surrounding our hearths with a race who 
would be enemies in peace and in war. 

Another and most important lesson is taught us by history. 
It is difficult to ascertain the exact number of Africans im- 
ty into the West Indies since the opening of the trade, 

ut it is probably greater than supposed ; some have estimated 
it for the British is ands alone at 1,700,000, others at 2,100,000; 
others higher still. After 178 years, but 780,993 remained 
to be registered for emancipation. Between 1680 and 1776 a 
period of ninety-six years, 800,000 negroes, it is said, were 
imported into Santo Domingo; at the latter date 290,800 
remained. The decrease in Cuba has been estimated by 
competent authorities at from five to ten per cent. per annum. 
Thus statistics disclose the fearful fact, that in a climate simi- 
lar to their own, surrounded by tropical abundance, the 
African slave population has not even preserved itself in the 
course of nature, but despite the continued renovation, has 
decreased at the rate of hundreds per cent. in the century. 
The fact is universally admitted, tind in the British Parliament 
was urged by the advocates of the slave-trade as an argument 
for keeping open a source of supply. In the United States a 
gratifying dilecenes meets the view. The whole number, 
imported has been estimated at 400,000. Since the year 
1790 the increase has been at the rate of twenty-eight per 
cent. for every decade, and the actual number is now some 
four millions. By reference to the character of the impor- 
tations, this fact will be placed im a still more striking point 
of view. For obvious reasons the Africans imported are sel- 
dom without the ages of fifteen and forty, thus in the prime 
of life, and best calculated to increase the population among 
which they are diffused. Now the proportion of female 
slaves in the United States, between these ages, is about 
twenty per cent. of the whole number of slaves, and of both 
males and females in like manner, about forty per cent.; the 
ratio of increase then to the latter, instead of twenty-eight, 
would be seventy per cent., and to the former one Hanitied 
and forty per cent. for each decade. Now why should the 
slave population decrease in a country similar to their own, 
and increase in one altogether different? What can have 
overcome the disadvantage of climate and produced such 
contrary results? So irreconcilable a difference in the result 
must be owing to some radical difference between the two 
systems. They resemble each other in every respect but one, 
and that is the existence of the slave-trade; under the one 
system it flourished without limitation, under the other it 
never existed to any great extent, was almost suppressed from 
1790, and absolutely from 1808. In the one, the various con- 
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siderations already alluded to, debarred the African from the 
benefit of his master’s solicitude, while his cheapness deprived 
him of any hold upon the inferior motives. His original 
vices were not eradicated, they were merely accommodated 
to the new society in which he was placed; polygamy became 
ieee oy concubinage, brutal debaucheries undermined 

is health, and continued labor completed the work of ruin. 
In America the promptings of nature and self-interest alike 
contributed to produce the opposite result. Surrounded in 
his manhood by the descendants of those who had cultivated 
the paternal acres in his youth, it was impossible for the 
American planter to be indifferent to their welfare; the kind 
feelings of early days were exchanged on the one hand for 
the respectful attachment and obedience of age, and on the 
other for a benevolent superintendence, nature revolted at 
treating one in such a connection as a mere instrument of toil. 
The ties of marriage, were acknowledged and respected; the 
claims of helpless youth, and feeble old age recognized, and 
not only moral, but physical wants supplied; if the cares ofa 
_— sometimes failed, those of a master were ever present. 

{ence this rapid increase, which would be impossible under 
the grinding rule of a tyranny 5 the fact is at once the conse- 

uence and proof of the kindest treatment. Nor is the con- 
tinuance of this situation dependant upon virtue alone, from 
the influence of which a coadiibeate portion of mankind 
would be exempt, for the dictates of worldly advantage coun- 
sel the same course to those who are devoid of the finer sensi- 
bilities, ill-treatment is sure to be followed by a loss, for which 
there is no slave-trade to afford a cheap compensation. Both 
classes of owners are thus urged by the motives respectively 
most congenial to their natures to adopt the same course. 
Revive the slave-trade, and all this will vanish; we shall 
again find it necessary to prescribe by statute the manner of 
feeding slaves, lest they be compelled, from want of nourish- 
ment, to seek refuge and subsistence in the forest. 

In taking leave of this part of the subject, it will not be 
amiss to review cursorily the legislation of South Carolina, in 
reference to the question. The British, having rested the 
Assiento from the Spaniards, extended greatly their commerce 
with Africa, and enjoyed, until 1776, a monopoly of supplying 
the Carolina slave market. After the peace of 1783, the New 
Englanders obtained a participation in its profits. In the 
oat history of the Colony, individuals, mostly foreigners, 
holding high positions under the government, were interested 
in this traffic, and it flourished greatly, the evil effects of 
which were soon felt, as will be apparent’ from the statutes 
enacted ; 

4 
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The Act of Assembly, of 1698, for the encouragement of the importation of 
white servants, after the following preamble:—Whereas the great number of 
negroes, which have of late been imported into this Colony, may endanger the 
safety thereof, if speedy measures be not taken, and encouragement given for 
the importation of white servants”—requires each planter to take one white 
servant for every six negroes, &c., d&c., 

The Act of Assembly, of 1712, “for the more effectual preventing of the 
spreading of contagious disorders” rests upon the following foundation: 
‘* Whereas great numbers of the inhabitants of this Province have been destroy- 
ed by malignant, contagious diseases, brought bere from Africa, and other parts 
of America, &e.” Among those enumerated, are plague, spotted fever, Sian 
distemper, and Guinea fever. 

The Act of Assembly, of 1714, after the following preamble: “And Where- 
as the number of negroes do extremely increase in this Province, and through 
the afflicting Providence of God, the white persons do not proportionably 
multiply, by reason whereof the safety of the said Province is greatly endanger- 
ed, for the prevention of which, for the future, &c., &c.,” imposes an additional 
duty of £2 upon every slave over twelve years imported ‘from any part of 
Africa.” 

The Act of Assembly, of 1716, “to encourage the importation of white ser- 
vants into this Province,” after the preamble, “ Whereas sad experience hath 
cam us, that the small number of white inhabitants of this Province, is not 
sufficient to defend the same, even against our Indian enemies; and whereas 
the number of slaves is daily increasing in this Province, which may likewise 
endanger the safety thereof, if speedy care be not taken to encourage the im- 
neuen of white servants,” requires planters to take one for every ten slaves, 

c., de. 

The Act of Assembly, of 1717, after the preamble, “And whereas the great 
importation of negroes into this Province, in proportion to the white inhabitants 
of the same, whereby the future safety of this Province will be greatly en- 
dangered, for the prevention thereof, é&c., &c., imposes an additional duty of 
£40 upon every om rt slave, “of any age or condition, whatsoever, and from 
any part of the world.” 

e Act of Assembly, of 1744, “for the further preventing the spreading of 
malignant and contagious disorders” has the following preamble: “ Whereas 
it hath been found by experience, that since the importation of negroes and 
slaves from the coast of Africa into this Province hath been prohibited, this 
Province in general, and Charleston in particular, hath been much more healthy 
than heretofore it hath been, &c., &c.” 

The Act of Assembly, of 1740, and the Act of Assembly, of 1751, following 
out the Aet of 1716, imposes a tax upon the importation of slaves, to be de- 
voted to the encouragement of white servants. 

The Act of Assembly, of 1764, after the preamble, “ Whereas the importation 
of negroes equal in number, to what have been imported of late years, may 
ptove of the most dangerous consequence, in many respects to this Province, 
and the best way to obviate such dangers, will be by imposing such additional 
duty upon them, as may totally prevent the evils,” imposes an additional duty 
of £100. 

The Act of Assembly, of 1787, enacts that no negro or other slave shall be 
imported under penalty of forfeiture, unless master come in to reside. 

nother Act of Assembly, of 1787, both before the adoption of the Federal 
Constitution, enacts “that any person importing or bringing into this State a 
negro slave contrary to the Act to regulate the recovery of debts, and pro- 
hibiting the importation of negroes, shall, besides the forfeiture of such rzgro 
or slave, be liable to a penalty of £100 in addition to the forfeiture, in and by 
said Act prescribed.” 

The Act of Assembly, of 1788, prohibits the importation of negroes or other 
slaves, unless at that time the property of citizens of the United States, and 
within the limits of the United States, under pain of forfeiture and £100. 

The Act of Assembly, of 1792, after the preamble, ‘ Whereas it is deemed 
inexpedient to increase the number of slaves within the State in our present 
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circumstances and condition,” prohibits the importation of slaves from Africa 
the West Indies, or other places beyond seas, for two years. 

By Act of Assembly, of 1794, extended to 1797. 

e Act of Assembly, 1796, after the preamble, “ Whereas, it appears to be 
highly impolitic to import negroes from Africa, or other place beyond seas,” 
prohibits such importation till 1799, under pain of forfeiture of the slave, and a 
fine upon the captains. 

By Act of Assembly, of 1798, extended to 1801. 

And by Act of Assembly, of 1800, extended to 1803. 

In 1803, all the existing Acts were repealed, and the restriction against im- 
portation was confined to South America, the West Indies, and the other States 
of the Confederacy, unless in ease of the last, a certificate be filed with the 
clerk of the court “under the hands of two magistrates, and the seal of the 
clerk of the court of the district, where the said negro or negroes have resided 
for the last twelve months, previous to the date of the certificate, that such 
negro or negroes are persons of good character, and have not been concerned 
in any insurrection or rebellion.’ 


It is apparent from this sketch, that the injurious tendency 
of the importation of barbarism, is not an idea originati 
with yankee abolitionists, and forced upon the reluctant Sou 
as a stigma; it was recognized in Carolina as far back as 
1714; nor was it then the creature of sickly and maudlin 
quivocators, who had neither the firmness to give up the in- 
stitution which they deplored and excused, nor to follow it to 
its legitimate deductions. There was no hint of abolition, no 
distrust of slavery; but these sterling citizens had sufficient 
wisdom to perceive a vast difference between a system of 
civilized, and a system of barbarian slavery. The great his- 
torical Carolinians of 1789 and 1791, many of whom were 
violently opposed to this grant of power to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, never supposed themselves thereby committed to an 
approval of the slave-trade, nor thought that their condem- 
nation of this latter would be inconsistent with fidelity to the 
institution itself. They were keenly alive to the necessity of 
developing it at home, of keeping it free from all foreign im- 
purities. Hence the preambles; hence the prohibitions of 
importation from Africa, or even from sister States, unless 
with evidence of good character. The restriction against im- 
portation from Africa was removed a few years previous to 
1808, but this was owing to the impossibility of preventin 
evasion of our laws, through the want of a State navy, and it 
was thought better to bring them directly from Africa, than 
receive them through New York, as pretended Americans; 
that the sentiment of the State underwent no change, is proved 
by the subsequent unanimous vote of her delegation in Con- 
gress. It is to the wise statesmanship of these men that is 
owing the present felicitous condition of our laboring popu- 
lation. The progress of a joint civilization since that time, 
has rendered the treatment of slaves throughout the Union 
nearly the same; there is therefore no longer any reason for 
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the suspicion which formerly existed with respect to negroes 
from other States, and all laws against their importation have 
been repealed. But every day, widens the distance between 
the American and the native African slave, and the wisdom 
which counselled the passage of existing laws would imperi- 
tively demand their continuance. 

This sketch disclose, moreover, that the barbarians them- 
selves were not the only barbarous things introduced by the 
slave-trade ; it was accompanied by all manner of horrid dis- 
eases, which were not confined to the city of Charleston alone, 
but spread through the length and breadth of the land irre- 
spective of locality and climate. The West Indies have long 
labored under this affliction; certain species of maladies, as 
certain species of sharks, having followed in the wake of the 
slaver’s from the blight of Benin to the bay of Havana. 

It shows, too, that they were not insensible to the necessity, 
in a military — of view, of maintaining a due proportion 
between the dominant and servient races; the slave-trade was 
accompanied by plans for the importation of a corresponding 
number of white servants. The message preferring African 
slaves to European laborers; fortunately we are not compelled 
to.choose between the two; our own white population in- 
creases with sufficient rapidity for the slaves we lems But 
when it is proposed to flood the land with barbarians, why is 
not some plan devised for at least retaining our own inhabi- 
tants at home. A vast tide has distributed throughout the 
West, one hundred and eighty-six thousand four hundred and 
seyenty-nine native white Carolinians of all classes, whose 
virtues reflect honor upon the land of their birth, but who 
are no longer devoted to heradvancement. What means can 
be devised of preventing this evil, it is difficult to say; certainly 
the importation of barbarians will not render South Carolina 
a more attractive residence either to rich or poor, and it would 
be questionable statesmanship, to embrace what the experi- 
ence of history, and particularly our own, has shown to be an 
evil, without providing in advance some antidote. 

Such are some of the objections to this measure; the subject 
is not exhausted; many yet remain. The proposition cannot 
be. entertained at all, unless beneficial to the State, but the 
converse does not follow; it could be easily shown, that there 
is a vast difference between bringing a Virginia negro to 
Carolina, where he finds nothing changed, except the sky 
above him, and catching one in Africa to sell him into a land 
in every respect foreign—but this would lead into another 
line of argument. 

The principal question having thus been disposed of, viz 
whether the revival of the slave-trade would be advantageous 
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to South Carolina, there remain certain minor points, which 
it is necessary to discuss; and — ose for this purpose, that 
the revival of the slave-trade would be beneficial to the State, 
is it desirable that the question should be made an issue? 
Few will pretend that this measure is a vital necessity, a 
matter of such overwhelming importance as to occupy the 
whole political horizon, as did the claim of a right to tax 
America in 1776. Will the advantages resulting from its 
agitation equal! the disadvantages? Place out of view its im- 
practicability ; admit for argument’s sake that it is practicable ; 
that the nations at present so violently opposed to it can be 
induced by soft words or hard blows to withdraw their oppo- 
sition so far as we are concerned; that the repeal of the acts 
of Congress can be obtained. It is undeniable that a large 
majority of the people of the South, particularly of those who 
take no active part in political agitation, is opposed to the 

roposition, and that if put to the vote in this State to-morrow 
it could not obtain one-tenth the suffrages. And the oppo- 
sition is based, not upon considerations of expediency alone, 
but the mere idea arouses with many a feeling of horror and 
disgust; husbands and fathers shudder at surrounding what 
is most precious to them with the perils of a heathen barbarism. 
As has been truly said, slaveholders would not view with 
gratification a decline in the price of their slaves; every class 
and condition of society would have cause of dissatisfaction, 
and the contest would be fierce and bitter indeed; for the 
inducement would be the sancity of our firesides. It would 
require long years of unremitting exertion and argument, of 
continued and violent struggling to produce a preponderance 
of sentiment in favor of the measure such as now exists against 
it; until then the South would be rent with convulsive strug- 
gies and pass through all the phases of dissension which lie 
between unanimity on one side and unanimity on the other; 
slaveholders and non-slaveholders would perhaps be arrayed 
against each other; the Northern and Southern slave States 
would echo with mutual recriminations as the slave-breeding 
and slave-destroying States, while the lurid glare of the abo- 
litionist millenium would illuminate the unnatural warfare. 
The present does not appear to the undersigned a propitious 
time for entering upon such a contest. It is true the South 
has both greater power to resist, and less cause to fear, uncon- 
stitutional aggression now than ever; she has in the main, 
carried off the victory on all the great points which have 
been contested, and enjoys the satisfaction of having obtained 
the recognition of her constitutional rights, without commit- 
ing aggression upon any other member of the Confederacy; 
we have conquered a peace, but who can prophecy its per- 
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petual duration? Should Carolina occupy this respite in 
sowing dissension broadcast throughout the South? No; let 
it rather be spent in increasing her physical power, develop- 
ing her resources, reconciling the dissensions among her 
children and sisters, and malting by every means in her 
power the fabric of their greatness. Even, therefore, if the 
slave-trade were beneficial, there would be little room for 
hesitation in this point of view between its advantages and 
disadvantages. 

Suppose, on the other hand, that the slave-trade would be 
injurious to South Carolina; is the agitation of the question 
desirable? This will seem to many a strange question, but 
it must be met. It is not intended to impute directly or in- 
directly a want of sincerity to the supporters of the measure ; 
of course there will be in this, as in every other party, men 
destitute of political principle and influenced only by motives 
of self-interest ; it would be beneath the dignity of the legis- 
lature to notice such; but a great many worthy persons are 
honestly disposed to make issue with the North from a spirit 
of pure combativeness, without regard to the ostensible cause. 
The undersigned does not boast an entire exemption from 
this failing, and is hence disposed to view it with leniency in 
others. ‘There can be no greater mistake in politics than this; 
combativeness is a capital quality in action, but in council 
most useless and injurious. In taking a false position We 
voluntarily move down from our stronghold and offer the 
enemy an advantage; it is possible to enter battle with the 
eyes closed, but it requires a marvellous constitution to keep 

em closed after the first stroke, when the weakness of our 
defense must be discerned, and who has not experienced the 
strength of that armour which consists in the conviction of a 

uarrel just? a defeat would sooner or later be inevitable, 
for in the affairs of the world truth must eventually prevail. 
The subject is too important to justify usin assuming any 
ground not fortified by both justice and expediency. More 
icularly would it be unfortunate for the South to take a 
False step, since all the propositions she has hitherto advanced 
have been sustained by the returning good sense of the peo- 
ple, and as we are to fight a moral as well as a political bat- 
tle, it is highly desirable that we should continue to be 


right. 

77 then, it be not for the advantage of South Carolina to 
revive the slave-trade, nor yet to agitate the question, is it 
desirable that she should strive to procure the repeal of the 
existing laws upon the subject? It has already been shown 
that these laws were passed with the approbation and votes 
of her Representatives in Congress, acting in full sympathy 
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with their constituents, and that it is impossible under the 
circumstances to attach any discredit to the institution, from 
laws which we ourselves have enacted. For whose sake, 
then, would this repeal be obtained? Of course no African 
would be imported here, for, by supposition, that would be 
injurious to Carolina and not Jesirs le. If the State would 
not profit by its revival, neither would her citizens. Previous 
to 1808 it was carried on mostly by New England men and 
New England capital, with agencies established in Charleston, 
and since that period it has a clandestine existence only at 
the North. No instance can be adduced of a native Caroli- 
nian being implicated in the remotest degree. Our people 
have manifested no partiality for this commerce, whether 
from a moral repugnance or from a pride that scorns such an 
occupation, cannot be ascertained; the fact is so. The ad- 
vantage, then, of such a movement on the part of the State 
would accrue to the traders themselves and to Yankee capi- 
talists—strangers who owe her no allegiance and who have 
no claims upon her protection. Whatever may be said of 
the trade itself, few eulogiums can be passed upon those who 
are engaged in the prosecution of it. The horrors of the 
middle passage have certainly not been er ea nor is it 
possible to exaggerate the crimes which will be committed b 
such men, when engaged in an occupation where a dea 
penalty stares them continually in the face. Nor would the 
impolicy of existing laws be any excuse for their conduct. 
Is there, then, any reason which would justify South Carolina 
in volunteering to throw her mantle around these outcasts, 
whose crimes have everywhere driven them beyond the pale 
of humanity? Oan we refrain from blushing at the suggestion 
and from shrinking with horror at the thought of such con- 
tamination? Never! let her preserve in jealous purity the 
character which has been handed down to her from former 
generations; and if these men need an advocate, let him be 
sought among those who were born upon the same soil and 
nurtured under the same heaven. 

In the precedent discussion, reference to such topics as 
—_ appeal to prejudice rather than reason has been studi- 
ously avoided. If ever there was an occasion, when the hap- 
piness of South Carolina should be the object of solicitude 
and wise deliberation, it is this; but the time for deliberation 
once past, any hesitation is fraught with infinite evil. The 
question thee | been brought directly before the legislature, 
a year devoted to its consideration, and there remaining 
scarcely the shadow of a doubt as to the sentiments of the 
State, it is desirable that her position should no longer be 
equivocal. The undersigned, therefore, recommends the 
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adoption of the following resolutions, enbonains to a certain 
extent the sentiments contained in the preceding report: 


Ist. Resolved, That in the opinion of this body the introduction of barbarians, 
whether slave or free, from any part of the world, would be injurious to the 
best interests of the State of South Carolina. 

2d. Resolved, That in the opinion of this body an endorsement by the legis- 
lature of the proposition to revive the African slave-trade, would be caleulated 
to sow dissension throughout the South at a time when its union is necessary 
to its safety. 

3d. Resolved, That inasmuch as citizens of South Carolina do not participate 
in the prosecution of the African slave-trade, this State feels little interest in 
the species of punishment denounced against the violators of the laws of the 
United States upon the subject, and would consider any effort on ber part in 
the existing division of sentiment at the South, to procure their repeal, as un- 
necessary and impolitic in the last degree. 





ART. V.—THE NATURAL EQUALITY OF MEN TREATED AS A 
QUESTION OF PHILOSOPHY. 


Ir cannot be denied by any one who has studied the science 
of morals, that a very important question in philosophy arises 
when we speak of natural principles. The question ia, in 
what sense is nature the source either of moral philosophy or 
the principles of social government. In other words, is na- 
ture an original source of any social rights in any just sense ¢ 
We are to bear in mind that it is impossible for nature to 
be the author of rights without necessarily being also the 
ong of wrongs. 

am not disposed to question the importance or stability 
of the distinctions in philosophy, to which we give the name 
of rights and mrange. Iam perfectly milling to admit that 
there are moral rights and wrongs—social rights and wrongs ; 
and, hence, the point that I wish to discuss, is the logical or 
philosophical propriety of attaching the term natural to those 
two sciences as to any of the rules of conduct that go to com- 
pose them. I am, also, perfectly willing to admit that there 
are natural rights and natural wrongs, but I purpose to con- 
tend that nature has to do with matter or material substances 
exclusively. 

Matter, or material substances, may and often does de 
from the natural laws appertaining to it on them, and this is, 
therefore, naturally wrong; but I hold that it cannot be called 
moral wrong, or morally wrong, because material substances 
are not the subjects of moral government. 

Vegetables, for example, are, if you please, the material 
body of man, may in their growth and development depart 
from the natural laws regulating them, may produce a Jueus 
nature, as a natural wrong. 

A stunted tree, or a deformed body, present instances of 
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wrong in their natural development. They are not naturaily 
right; not as nature, in the fair and full display of her uniform 
and consistent laws would have produced, had not some ex- 
traneous or secondary cause operated to mar the regularity 
of her productions. 

There are certain laws of nature, fixed and uniform—laws 
that are naturally right, and having relation to matter or ma- 
terial substances, that regulate those substances by way of 
general rule—or, in other words, to which material substances 
can form invaribly, if no hindering cause occurs in the history 
of their growth, or in the course of their development, to in- 
terfere with this otherwise invariable conformity of matter 
to law. 

But what I propose to insist upon is, that natural rights 
should not be confounded with moral rights, or social prin- 
ciples. If a man’s body is deformed, the body is in that de- 
formity not naturally right, and yet Ae may be eithermorally 
blame-worthy or otherwise for the natural defect. 

You may go into your garden and find a vegetable de- 
formed, 2. ¢., not developed as nature would have developed it, 
had her laws prevailed, or been fully obeyed; and although 
you admit that it is not naturally right, 2. ¢., not conformed 
to natural laws, you do not attach the idea of moral wrong 
either to nature or the vegetable. 

The object of this article is to make the attempt to fix the 
line of demarkation between moral and natural philosophy 
between what is right, morally; what is right, socially; and 
what is right in a natural point of view, if those distinctions 
in reality and truth exist. 

If there be no line of demarkation between moral and 
natural philosophy, sucha line as will enable us to pronounce 
with confidence when we have violated a moral law, and 
when we have infringed natural laws, we are manifestly 
thrown upon a sea of doubt with respect to the most import- 
ant subject that can interest beings capable of being brought 
under the influence of moral government. 

Ihave studied these questions very attentively; nay, Imay 
add, I think, with unusual fidelity and zeal, and the result of 
my study is the confident convictign that past philosophers, 
as well as past socialogists, have confounded natural princi- 
ples, or natural philosophy, with moral principles or ethics, 
to the very material detriment of both sciences. 

Even the inost important State paper ever penned in this 
eountry—lI allude to the declaration of American Indepen- 
dence—commits this error. It confounds natural rights with 
the principles of social and moral philosophy. It calls these 
latter principles by the name of natural, instead of social or 
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ethical. Hence, it speaks of natural rights, or applicable to 
the social or moral relations of mathind: 

These relations, | admit, are under the government of philo- 
sophical principles, moral and social ethics, right and wrong 
rules of social intercourse ; but as they are not natural objects, 
not material substances, the laws or rules that govern or regu- 
late them, should not be called natural laws or rules. 

Ilay it down as a general proposition, to the soundness of 
which I commit what little reputation I may have, that noth- 
ing is naturally regulated that is not matter; hence, I say 
that every natural object has length, breadth, and thickness— 
all matters occupies space and time continuously. Hence 
the prime distinction between men, as social, moral, and 
immortal beings; and the natural objects of this life is, 
that the last are material, and the former not; but holding 
individuality and immateriality—not having length, breadth, 
or thickness—not susceptable of being divided, measured, or 
naturally regulated. 

I see no just reason why the relations of life, as they occur 
in the history of immaterial and intangible beings, should be 
called natural; or, why we should give the name natural to 
the rules of government to which these immaterial beings 
should conform during the existence of the transitory rela- 
tions of social intercourse, when nature cannot be said either 
to produce those relations, as to produce the principles of 
social morals regulating them. The relations of life are pro- 
duced or heveaht into existence, not by nature, but by the 
free agency of man—by man himself, by his own actions. 

Man has from nature physical strength, and that physical 
strength he wses, and nature does not use it for him. Hence, 
every action of man, which is effected through the use and 
employment of physical strength, is attributable to man as an 
immoral and immaterial being. As such he guides or directs 
the physical strength of his natural, animal, or material frame- 
work, to the mente of the relations of life. Hence, the 
relations of life are human in their origin, and the laws that 
should regulate them are social or ethical; or, if preferred, 
philosophical in a moral point of view. 

If it were to be affirmed that nature produced the regula- 
tions of men, and also produced the laws that should morally 
regulate those relations, I would be glad to be informed how 
the free agency of man could be maintained. All that we 
understand by the agency of man is, his production of the 
actions of this life. If he does not produce them, and nature 
does, then he is the passive agent of a fixed destiny. 

Natural philosophy is a science of itself. What is natural 
philosophy but those truths that relate to the productions of 
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nature; or, if you please, those laws that regulate the changes 
of material substances. 

But who ever heard of the law that I should not kill my 
neighbor, or by that superior physical strength, I might, or 
might not, reduce him to servitude, or ravage his country 
with fire or sword, or appropriate to my uses the products of 
his skill and industry, being introduced into any regular sys- 
tem of natural philosophy. 

But if there are natural rights and wrongs, or natural laws 
applicable to men in the relations of life, then, these laws 
ought to have a place in every sensible or consistent system 
of natural philosophy, as well as other natural laws relating to 
matter or mane substances. Can this be logically denied ? 
A treatise on natural philosophy would surely be incomplete 
that ignored any portion of the laws of nature. 

If it be merely unnatural for me to kill my neighbor; or to 
deprive him of his liberty; or to use his property for my ben- 
efit, contrary to his wishes; then, as the laws I have violated 
are natural laws, I am only to be accounted an erring natural 
philosopher. 

And suppose it were charged upon me that I had violated 
a natural law, when I deprived my neighbor of his property 
contrary to his will and wishes, and by the mere exercise of 
my physical strength, could I not reply that I had only used 
the strength nature had given me, and had acted only ina 
natural manner, not having any ability to act supernaturally. 

It is clearly a law of nature, that the trees of our forests 
should retain their vegetable life, grow and flourish from year 
to year, until in process of time, Toukt, and decay naturall 
occured. Such being the manifest law of nature, then it fol- 
lows, conclusively, that the farmers of our country, who have 
belted or girdled these trees, whereby the death, and conse- 
quent decay of these previously living trees have been effected, 
have violated a natural law. 

Now you charge upon me that I have reduced one of my 
fellow-creatures to servitude, and have thereby violated a 
natural law—that law of nature mentioned in the declaration 
of our natural liberties—that law that declares that all men 
are naturally equal in respect to social rights. 

Suppose now I admit the charge. Then it follows that I 
have violated a natural law. Has there ever lived a man 
who has not violated such laws, monthly, weekly, hourly ¢ 
Have not our farmers in killing trees violated nature’s re- 
gularity of procedure? Do not those men who eat or drink 
too much, or sleep more than good health requires, violate 
natural laws? What reason is there that the violation of one 
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law of nature differs in the moral or ethical aspect of the 
question, so that one disobedience of her code is more or less 
blame-worthy than another? And, especially, what reason 
is there for the opinion that one act.of disobedience of natural 
law is wholly innocent, and another criminal and wrong, in 
the face of the fact that the authority of nature is in both 
cases equally violated ? 

Is not nature the proximate cause of the life of vegetables ? 
Is she not also the proximate cause of the animal life of 
human beings ? 

Now, since nature, as the proximate cause of the lives of 
men and trees, or in other words, since men and trees hold 
life in accordance with natural laws, it follows asa plain, and, 
indeed, unavoidable alternative, that the disobedience or vio- 
lation of these two laws must be equally criminal, or equally 
innocent, if nature be the only fountain of the moral aspect 
of her laws, and if she has made no distinction between them, 
as she evidently has not. 

I desire the reader to.bear in mind that, in this diseussion, 
I am proceeding upon the supposition that the christian 
scheme of revealed truth, is to “ considered as apart from 
and out of the range of the investigation ; I am only dincunlitig 
truth in the light of nature. 

Revelation, | admit, may, as a supernatural dispensation, 
come into the sphere of human actions and institute, or origi- 
nate moral distinctions. But the reader cannot fail to per- 
ceive, that nature and the laws of her motion or development 
are now as they were before the period when revealed truths 
were made known and enforced. 

Revelation distinguishes between killing trees and killing 
men; and, in virtue of this distinction, and in the light of re- 
vealed truth, killing men is criminal, wrong, and immoral; 
while killing trees, is innocent, and often praiseworthy, al- 
though it is as apparent, as the sun at noonday, that they are 
both violations of the laws of nature. 

If nature has made a distinction in morals, between her 
laws declaring that the violation of some of them is wrong, 
and the violation of others innocent, what evidence have we 
of that distinction? I know of none but the deduction of 
human beings. 

It may appear to us to be more criminal to kill a human 
being than to kill a vegetable; but that is simply human 
opinion ; and asthe stream cannot rise higher than the fountain, 
it can never possess a higher authority than mere human 
belief. And it may also appear to be more criminal to lie and 
cheat, than to eat and drink beyond the temperance standard; 
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and yet the latter is a violation of the laws of nature—is vio- 
lative of the rules that naturally produce a state of bodily 
growth and development, and the former is not. 

We do not know why it may not be said to be just as 
natural to lie and cheat as it is to deny the disposition to do 
80, when prompted to that course by the hope of some tem- 
porary advantage. 

With respect to lying and cheating, it may be charged 
upon nature that she furnishes the means of lying and cheat- 
ing; and, hence, whoever does lie and cheat, only uses the 

owers or means conferred by nature. Ifa man cheats and 
ies, he uses precisely the same natural agencies that he does 
when he performs acts of kindness and honesty. 

Because we employ natural agencies when we perform acts 
of kindness, we therefore conclude that it is natural for men 
to-be kind in the relations of life, and unnatural to be cruel 
and murderous. 

But when it is seen that the cruel and murderous man, in 
his acts of murder and cruelty, employs natural agencies, and 

verforms nothing but natural acts, does not manifestly per- 
form a supernatural act, why is it not argued with equal 
conclusiveness, that cruel and murderous acts are natural, and 
always performed in strict accordance with the laws of nature ¢ 

The philosophical principle announced in the Declaration 
of American Redepeatanes is, that the people of this countfy 
had certain natural rights ; and that, dovatere, the English 
rulers of this country were wrong in interfering with them— 
and it goes on to state what those natural rights were. 

Now, I desire to be distinctly understood, and I here say 
for that purpose, that I do not deny that the people of this 
country had the rights which the declaration claimed for 
them; but deny, in the most uneqnivocal manner, and in the 
name of moral and social philosophy, the propriety of de- 
nominating them natural rights, It is as clear as the open 
day, that men have as many gifts of nature to enable them 
to do wrong as they have to do right. It is as clear as the 
open day, that nature is as ready to supply the strength and 
the occasion required by the murderer of his fellow-being, as 
those dpuntndal by the painstaking philanthropist. It is.as 
clear as the open day, that the people of England, in their 
whole effort to subjugate this country to the English rule, 
never employed a or me agency—always used the 
means, the occasions, the agencies, that nature gave them. 

Men have as many natural liberties and natural rights to 
do wrong as they have to do right. Hence, the distinction 
between acts accrues in virtue of moral and social philoso- 
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phy. I claim to hold, that moral and social philosophy—the 
truths that regulate the intercourse of men in the various re- 
lations of life—the principles that should guide men when 
their < see and interest conflict—are natural in their origin, 
or applicable in their operation to natural substances. 

1ese truths relate to immortal, immaterial, and intangible 
beings, and are the will of God, whether revealed or not. 

Those truths relating to social life, that are revealed, are 
called religious principles. Those that are not revealed, but 
ascertained to be truths or principles by the experience and 
observation of men, are the philosophical and social prinei- 
ples that are recorded in our treatises on moral and mental 
philosophy, and in our volumes of political economy. 

Mr. Malthus and Mr. Say did not copy any department of 
natural philosophy when they wrote their works upon social 
economy. They consulted their own improved intelligence— 
an intelligence obtained by their own exertions, and the ob- 
servation and experience of other men, whose reasoning pow- 
ers had been improved by them in a similar manner. Nature 
gave them their physical organizations—their bodies were 
preserved by obedience of the laws of nature—they acted 
naturally and not supernaturally, whenever they employed 
the physical strength supplied by nature, but they acquired 
the knowledge of truths that regulate the social state by their 
own mental or intellectual actions or agency. 

It is one thing to say that nature us the natural power 
of acting, and another to say that she does the acts that the 
power given enables the agent to do. 

Iam, for example, the author of my own acts, whether 
mental or real; and, hence, nature is not their author, al- 
though nature gave me the natural power of motion or action. 

Nature supplies to men the power of physical action. Now, 
to murder a fellow-being, is an action of physical strength. 
If I murder a fellow-creature, I employ the power given me 
by nature. If I reduce a fellow-being to servitude, I employ 
the superior physical power given me by nature. In neither 
of these acts do I perform a supernatural action ; hence, the 
are both natural actions, performed in strict accordance wi 
the laws of nature. Now, it would not do for me to say that 
nature was the author of my act of murder, if it could 
yreviously be truthfully said that I was the author of it. 
Neither can it be said that nature interposes any objection to 
my action in reducing a fellow-being to servitude, if in that 
action I act in accordance with natural means, and [ can only 
act otherwise than naturally upon the supposition that I have 
the power of acting supernaturally. 
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Indeed, the whole system of moral truth is predicated upon 
the supposition that men have the natural right and liberty 
of committing every action that their physical power enable 
them to commit. Hence, it is, that moral, social, and reli- 
i rights or rules of conduct are restrictive of the natural 
iberties of mankind. It is because my neighbor has the 
natural right to kill me and steal my property, and apply it 
to his own purposes, contrary to my wishes, that I call upon 
the civil power, with its pain and penalties, to interfere, by 
restraining laws, for my protection; but to interfere right- 
fully—that is to say, in accordance with the truth on the pro- 
per principles of social life. 

I cannot conceive of any moral code issuing from nature, 
for a moral code restrains nature, and nature is uniform and 
consistent. Nature only confers physical strength; hence, 
it imparts the power of murdering. Now, if murdering be 
afterwards prohibited, the prohibition limits and restrains the 
natural liberty, not by any interference with nature by way 
of natural law or natural alteration, but by a rule of right, 
denominated social or moral, addressed to the intelligent 
holders of this natural power of action. Hence, a moral law 
says to the creature, naturally free to kill, “you must not 
kil ;” but, if the creature was not naturally free to kill—had 
not the natural right and liberty of killing—it would be the 
merest folly in the world to address a rule of action called 
moral, forbidding him from doing what he had not the power 
of a and could not naturally do, or was naturally unable 
to do. 

There is a very common disposition, and a consequent very 
common practice, to employ the term unnatural to convey 
the idea of unkind; but, ion properly considered, no two 
words can convey more dissimilar ideas. Any one, in any of 
the relations of life, may, if he sees proper, act unkindly, 
cruelly, despotically ; but no one can act unnaturally, unless 
empowered to do so by Omnipotent wisdom. When properly 
considered, the phrase, to act unnaturally, means to act su- 
pernaturally—to act as God. A miracle, for example, is an 
unnatural action. The reason is plain. It is opposed to the 
accustomed rule of nature. It is in opposition to natural 
laws; and, because of the opposition, therefore unnatural or 
contrary to nature. We must always bear in mind, that the 
laws of nature are the will of God; but God and nature do 
not mean the same thing. 
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ART. VI.—JUSTICE EVEN FROM THE NORTH. 


Tas Hon. Edmund Burke, of New Hampshire, has a full understanding, as 
the following paper, which he sends us, will show of the relations existing be- 
tween the North and the South, and the preponderating value of this Union to 
the former section. The views which he takes are mést remarkable, as emana- 
ting from New England, and, it might be thought, would have large practical 
influence, did not experience, but too painfully, teach the contrary. Mr. 
Burke’s ideas upon the Tariff and Free Trade are of the most liberal character, 
and upon them it once seemed that New Hampshire and South Carolina shook 
hands. A new edition of his “Bandlecund Essays” would be very useful just 
now.—EpiTor. 


THE NORMAL CONDITION OF THE NEGRO—IT IS THAT OF BARBARISM. 
In this essay we do not propose to vindicate slavery in the abstract, 
whether of the white or the black man. It is not necessary for our 
purpose, nor our argument. Besides, the author is not in favor of the 
principle of slavery in the abstract. He only proposes to speak of 
things as they exist and have existed from time immemorial, as proved 
by the records of history and the established facts of the present time. 

It is undeniable that slavery has existed, in some form or other, from 
the earliest periods of history down to the present time. Not only 
the black, but the white man has been the subject of slavery. It ex- 
isted under the Jewish dispensation. It existed in the Republics of 
Greece and of Rome. And in those ages of the world the white man 
was enslaved as well as the black; and in Greece the Greek himself 
was the subject of sale and servitude. In those early ages the con- 
quered, whatever might be his color or race, was the absolute property 
of the conqueror, and was either put to death or sold into slavery. 
Such are the facts of history, sacred and profane; and they show that 
for some inscrutable purpose in the economy of Providence, which we, 
as religious beings, are bound to believe is wise and beneficent, and 
intended for the ultimate good of the human race, slavery has been, 
and is now permitted by the Supreme Being to exist in various forms 
and in various countries. 

And, with regard to the negro race—what has been its condition 
from the earliest periods of history to the present time? Its normal 
condition has been that of barbarism; and what little of civilization 
the negro has enjoyed has been enjoyed in a state of slavery, or re- 
sulted from that state. Free and at home in his native wilds and 
deserts of Africa, the negro has been a barbarian; the victim of the 
most brutal despotism, of the most degraded superstition, of the foulest 
and most beastly habits. As his own master—that is, himself free 
and unrestrained—he is the most unfeeling and remorseless tyrant 
over others. He sells into slavery his own blood and kindred, his 
wives and his children, and practices the most beastly and brutal 
crimes, not excepting murder and cannibalism; and he does those 
things even at this day.* Such is the native or normal condition of 
the African negro. Left to himself, and in his native home, he is a 
barbarian. 





* Duncan’s Travels in Africa. 
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But the same historical evidence which shows his normal condition, 
also establishes the fact that in connection with the superior races he 
is and has always been a slave; or exists and has existed in a subju- 

ted and servile condition. The hieroglyphics and paintings upon 

e monumental remains of Epypt ae a negro in the condition of 
a slave; and from that period, being five thousand years ago, and ex- 
tending down to the present time, he has been a slave. 

Divesting the question of negro slavery from all other influences 
than those which effect the negro himself, has his normal condition 
been deteriorated, or ameliorated: and benefited, by his forcible immi- 

ion to this country, and his reduction to a state of slavery as it ex- 
ists here? In this country he has unquestionably been made to learn 
the habits of industry to a certain extent. 

He has partially learned the art of agriculture and some of the 
mechanic arts. He has been partially civilized. He has been partially 
christianized. He has been civilized and christianized so far as his 
condition in a servile state would admit. In all these respects it can- 
not be denied that his condition has been greatly improved. If he 
had remained in Africa he would still have been a barbarian. He 
would not have enjoyed the least particle of civilization. He would 
have known nothing of the true God and the christian religion. He 
would have still been the tyrant over his own family, and would have 
still sold them into a slavery far more galling and inexorable than that 
to which he has been subjugated—slavery to barbariaus like himself— 
and would have still held the power of life and death over his own 
wives and children, exercising that power as his caprices or passions 
might impel him. 

ow, the facts which we have above stated are undeniably true with 
regard to the negro in his normal state, in his native country, his hie- 
tory, and his present condition as a slave in this country. Has not 
his candition, we repeat, been improved by his removal here and his 
reduction to slavery? And why has the great Governor of the Uni- 
verse permitted this treatment of the negro, if not for some wise and 
beneficent purpose, if not for the fulfillment of his destiny ? 

In Africa the negro is a cumberer of the ground. He lives almost 
upon the spontaneous products of the earth. He toils not, and pro- 
duces nothing. He contributes nothing to the commerce of the world, 
except his own sable compatriots, and a few of the spontaneous and 
indigenous products of his native land. He adds not an iota to the 
great cause of the civilization of man, and the progress of the human 
race. Here and elsewhere, under the intelligent direction of a supe- 
rior and civilized race, he becomes industrious. He is a worker, a 
producer, a promoter of civilization. His peculiar physical constita- 
tion adapts him to a warm climate. He delights in the fierce blaze of 
a tropical sun, and the miasma of the swamp and the jungle he inhales 
without injury, as life-giving aliment. In the tropical climes he. can 
labor, and the white man can only direct him by his intelligence. The 
toil of the negro, directed by the intellect of the white man, cause 
those regions—which would otherwise be as benighted as the wilds of 
Africa, the home of the savage and the wild beast—to blossom as the 

5 
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rose, to become the seats of wealth and civilization, and to be the great 
sources whence are drawn the two most important tropical staples 
which form the basis of the commerce of the world. We allude to 
cotton and sugar. 

The quantity of cotton annually produced in the United States can- 
not be less than 1,300,000,000 of pounds. This large amount of the 
raw material is manufactured into countless fabrics, which are spread 
by commerce over the whole world. It is the foundation of the forei 
commerce of this country; it is the basis of the manufacturing 1n- 
dustry and commerce of Great Britain; it contributes largely to the 
trade and commerce of France and other countries of Europe; and 
it is consumed in every land and clime of the earth, by every people 
under the sun. Strike this vast production of cotton from existence, 
and what would be the result upon the comforts, the civilization, and 
the destinies of the world? Yet this product, and all its vast connec- 
tions and influences, is the product of the labor of the negro, direeted 
by the superior intelligence of the white man—both being essential 
to its development. 

And so of sugar. The amount produced in the United States and 
the West India Islands, cannot be less than 1,000,000,000 pounds— 
we do not pretend to be precisely accurate. It also, like cotton, enters 
into the general commerce of the world, employing thousands of men 
and ships, and contributing beyond the power of estimation, to the 
welfare, comfort, and happiness of mankind. It is also the product of 
the labor of the negro, guided by the intelligence of the white man. 
And, in order that this salutary relation between labor and its direct- 
ing mind, may exist, the negro must be subordinate to the white man. 
If left to his own discretion, he ceases to be a producer, as his whole 
history proves. He becomes idle, dissolute, licentious, and filthy, and 
again relapses into barbarism. Such is the condition of the uegro in 
Hayti and Jamaica, where he has enjoyed a state of freedom#* Were 








* In order to show the tendency of the negro to relapse into habits of idle- 
ness, when relieved of the coercion of slavery, we have only to refer to the 
trade of the British West India Islands, at the time of the emancipation of the 
negroes in 1830, and in 1849, the latest date we have upon the subject; and to 
the trade of Hayti and St. Domingo, before the rebellion and independence of 
the negroes in 1789, and in 1836, the latest return after they had gained their 
freedom. 

There were imported into Great Britain of sugar, rum, and coffee, in 1830 
and 1849, from the West India Colonies, the following quantities: 


1831. 1849. 
Sugar, pounds. ..........6..4: 459 ,625 , 660 141,081 ,024 
Coffee, pounds. ............... 20,030, 802 3,146,776 
Rum, gallons...............+. 7,844,157 4,329,678 


Hayti, or St. Domingo. 


The exports of sugar, coffee, and cotton from Hayti, or St. Domingo, in 1789 
and 1836, were as follows: 


1789, 1836. 
Sugar, pounds. ........ ...... 141,089,831 16,199 
Coffee, pounds. ...........+-- 76,835,219 37 ,662,672 
Cotton, pounds. .,............. 7,004,274 1,649,717 


Since the revolution the Government of Hayti has varied from republican to 
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the negro to be emancipated everywhere, he would cease to be a pro- 
ducer of the two great staples of commerce to which we have alluded. 
The white man could not take his place asa laborer. The result 
would be the desolation of the warm and tropical regions of America; 
the destruction, to a great extent, of the commerce and manufactures 
of the wor!d; revolutions would occur: the progress of civilization 
would be arrested ; the cause of liberty itself would suffer; the labor- 
ing masses of the white race, now free, would again, in all probability, 
be reduced to vassalage and servitude ; and the negro race itself, for 
whose imaginary benefit those appaling results would be produced, 
would be no better off. He would again relapse into barbarism ; 
again become the victim of his own petty despots; again be over- 
shadowed by his own dark and degrading superstitions, and again be- 
come the tyrant over his own blood and kin dependent upon him, 
holding their lives at his will, and selling them to the merciless ‘and 
brutal slavery, imposed by men of his own color and race, as uncivil- 
ized and barbarous as himself. . 

Such is the voice of history; such the facts existing at the present 
hour, and such the probable consequences which would result, if those 
men who can behold nothing but the enormities of African slavery, 
ean see nothing of good in the whole race, and feel no sympathy nor 
compassion for the white man, could have their way in the emanci- 
pation of the slave. We state these facts for the consideration of 





monarchical in form, but always has been a substantial despotism. It is now 
a burlesque autocracy, under his sable and sublime majesty, Faustin I. 

In support also of the position assumed in the last, we refer to the following 
extracts fom well-known works on Hayti. Mr. Franklin, in his work on Hayti, 
observes : 


“Tt has been often asserted that the negroes are as capable of receiving in- 
struction in morality, religion, and every branch of science, as the people of 
any other nation or color. This I shall not attempt to deny; but it may not be 
py ta to say that very few instances have yet Sone adduced to support such 
a theory, and that Hayti is an illustration of the contrary being the fact; for 
with all the advantages, with all the opportunities which Christopher afforded 
his people to improve their minds and to seek for knowledge in the various 
branches of science, very few indeed have been found who have raised them- 
selves above mediocrity, while thousands have been found incapable of tuition, 
or have neglected instruction altogether.” 

Mazeres, in his letter to Sismondi, speaking of the negroes of Hayti, says: 

“The negro is only a grown child, shallow, light, fickle, thoughtless, neither 
keenly sensible of joy nor of sorrow, improvident, without resources in his 
spirit or his soul. Careless, like other sluggards; reset, singing, his women, and 
his dress form the contracted limits of his taste. I say nothing of his affections, 
for affections, properly so called, are too strong for a soul so soft, so inactive 
as his.” 

Mr. McGregor, in his remarks upon the condition of the negroes of Hayti 
under the government of Petion, says: 

“The people, allowed to follow their idle inclinations, indulged im the pro- 
pensities of the negro race, and to prosecute measures for the advancement of 
the wealth and prosperity of the country, soon became impracticable. icul- 
ture was neglected, cultivators relapsed into idle, vicious, and unclean habits. 
Vice prevailed and the cultivation of the soil was entirely neglected, except so 
far as mere subsistence rendered necessary.”—-McGregor’s Progress of America, 
vol. 1, p. 1187. 
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tandid and patriotic men. It is not necesssary for the purpose of our 
argument to justify in the abstract the principle of slavery. We take 
facts as they are. We treat slavery as it is. We know that God 
has permitted it to exist every hour from the earliest periods of history 
to the present time. It is not our duty, nor our right, to arraign the 
government of the Supreme Being, nor to question his justice, for 
suffering a relation to exists between white and black men, because 
that relation is denounced by the unreasoning fanatic, the irreverent 
madcap, or the unprincipled demagogue. We do not question the 
wisdom nor the justice of Providence, as manifested in its management 
of the profound and inscrutable problem of slavery. As finite beings, 
incapable of comprehending the purposes and designs of the Infinite, 
we humbly submit to his government, hoping and believing that, in 
the fullness of time, all things will come out right; all evils be removed ; 
the shackles of the oppressed be sundered ; and all men be permitted 
to enjoy the blessings of freedom and liberty, according to the capaci- 
ties with which they have been endowed by their Creator. 


RELATION OF THE STATES BEFORE THE ADOPTION OF THE CoNsTITU- 
TION, AND THEIR RIGHTS AND DUTIES—We now propose to consider 
the condition and relations of the States of this Republic with respect 
to each other, before the Constitution was formed, their respective 
rights and duties growing out of those relations, and in what respect 
those relations and rights and duties were changed by the Constitution 
by which the union of the States was perfected and consolidated. 

And here it is proper to remark, that until the Constitution was 
adopted there was no union of the States—there was nothing but a 
simple confederation. 

Before the adoption of the Federal Constitution, what was the con- 
dition and relations of the several States of the Republic with respect 
‘to each other? They were independent of each other, and sovereign 
aad supreme in their respective rights and powers. They were in fact 
thirteen independent sovereign nations, and in that capacity or condi- 
tion, the law of nations applied to them, controlled their relations, de- 
fined their rights, and prescribed their duties. 

And what were those rights and duties? 

In the first place, each State had a right to independence and abso- 
‘lute freedom from the control of the other States, or any one of them, 
so far at least as its domestic institutions were concerned. It was 
independent also in all the other rights, capacities and privileges which 
appertain to sovereign nations. It stood among the other nations of 
.the earth their peer and equal, so far as its national rights were con- 
cerned. No other State had a right to invade or make war upon 
another without just cause. No State had a right to intermeddle 
with the internal concerns of, or domestic institutions of another State, 
nor wantonly disturb its peace and quiet. In the next place, the 
States, at that time, stood upon the common ground of equality. One 
was the eqnal of the other as a sovereign and independent community. 
Therefore one State could not interfere with the internal concerns of 
another; its domestic institutions, its municipal regulations, nor its 
police arrangements, without violating the rights of that State as a 
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sovereign and independent community. Each State was bound to re- 
spect the sovereignty of the others, and all the rights which appertained 
to that sovereignty, as our nation at the present day is bound to re- 
spect the sovereignty and rights of other nations. 

Such was the condition, the relations, rights and duties of the seve- 
ral States of this Union, with respect to each other, before the Con- 
stitution was adopted. 

And what is the penalty prescribed by the law of nations for the 
violation, by one nation or State, of the rights of another sovereign 
aad independent State ! 

That penalty is war. The law of nations gives the right of war to 
the injured nation or State, for such invasions of its rights and peace. 
Nay, it authorizes all nations to make war upon, and even to exter- 
minate, a meddlesome and mischievous nation, which wantonly and 
wickedly invades and disturbs the peace and domestic tranquillity of 
other nations. . 

In support of these propositions we refer the reader to the following 
extracts from Vattel’s Law of Nations. 

With respect to the Hquality of Nations, that distinguished writer 
Says : 

“Sinee men are naturally equal, and a perfect equality prevails in their 
rights and obligations, as equally proceeding from nature—nations, composed 
of men, and considered as eo many free persons, living together in a state of 
nature, are naturally equal, and inherit from nature the same obligations and 
rights. Power or weakness does not in this respect produce any difference.”"— 
Vattel, Introduction, sec. 18, p. 62. 


And with respect to the right of nations the same author adds: 


“A nation is mistress of her actions so long as they do not affect the perfect 
and proper rights of other nation. * * * if she make an ill use of her 
liberty, she is guilty of a breach of duty; but other nations are bound to ac- 
quiesce in her conduct, since they have no right to dictate to her.”—Same, 
sec. 20, p. 63. 

“It is an evident consequence of the liberty and independence of nations that 
all have a right to be governed as they think proper, and that no State has the 
emallest right to interfere in the government of another. Of all the rights that 
ean belong to a nation, sovereignty is, doubtless, the most precious, and that 
which other nations ought most scrupulously to respect, if they would not do 
her an injury.”—Same, p. 155, section 54. 

“ And since the perfection of a nation consists in her aptitude to attain the 
end of civil liberty—and the perfection of her condition, in not wanting any of 
the things necessary to that end—no nation ought to hinder another from at- 
taining the end of civil society, or to render her incapable of attaining it. This 
principle fo: bids nations to practice any evil manceuvres tending to create dis 
surbances in othr States, to foment disorder, to corrupt its citizens, to alienate 
its allies, to raise enemies against it, tarnish its glory, and to deprive it of its 
natural advantages.” —Same, p. 142, sec. 18. 

“Every nation as well as every man, has a right to prevent other nations 
from obstructing her preservation, her perfection and happiness—that is, to 
preserve herself from all injury.”—Same, p. 154, sec. 49. 


And touching the penalty for the disturbing of one nation by another, 
Vattel says : 


“Tf, then, there is a a nation of a restless and mischievous disposition 
ever ready to injure othera, to traverse their designs, and to excite domestic die- 
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turbance in their dominions—it is not to be doubted that all the others have s 
right to form a coalition in order to redress and chastise that nation, and to 
put it forever out of their power to injure them.”—Same, p. 154, sec. 53. 


And Vattel also remarks that one of the foundations of a just war 
is, exciting domestic disturbance in the dominions of another nation. 

Other writers on international law concur in the propositions above 
laid down by Vattel. And candid and intelligent men must admit, 
that they are but the truthful expression of the dictates of national 
right and justice which constitute the basis of that code which defines 
the relations and?rights, and prescribes the duties of nations, 

Such, therefore, are the relations and rights, and such the duties, 
with respect to themselves and to each other, of sovereign and inde 
pendent nations. And such were the relations, rights, and duties, of 
the several States of this Union, before the Constitution was adopted. 

Therefore, if one State had interfered and meddled with the inter- 
nal concerns of another State—attempting to subvert its domestic in- 
stitutions, and to excite insurrection or insubordination among a por- 
tion of its subjects or people, by emissaries or incendiary publications, 
or by any other means—the injured State would undoubtedly have 
had the right to make war upon the defending State ; and other States 
would have had the right to join in administering wholesome chastise- 
ment to the mischievous and aggressive State, even to extermination, if 
her mischievous disposition could not otherwise have been corrected 
and restrained. 


RELATIONS, RIGHTS, AND DUTIES OF THE STATES AFTER THE ADOP- 
TION oF THE ConstiruTION.—Such being the condition, relations, 
rights, and duties of the several States of this Union with respect to 
each other before our Constitution was adopted, did that compact de- 
prive them of their independence and sovereignty? And were these 
relations, rights, and duties changed by it? 

We have not, in the limits which we have assigned to this essay, 
the space to go into a particular and specific view of the various pro- 
visions of the Constitution respecting the d crrhen, rights, and privileges 
of the States which adopted it. It 1s sufficient to remark that it was 
adopted mainly for the purpose of establishing a general agency or 
poyemmenss which was to take charge of the exterior or foreign re- 

lations of the States. It also defined and regulated the intercourse of 
the States and their citizens with each other. 

It did not meddle with the internal concerns of the States except 
with regard to the power of taxation for the support of the General 
Government which it established, the regulation of commerce between 
the States, and the right of controlling the people of all the States 
only so far as it was necessary to carry its own specifically defined 
powers into execution. Under the Constitution, the General Govern- 
ment cannot abolish the freedom of speech, nor of the press, nor the 
rights of conscience with respect to the worship of God, nor the trial 
by jury in any of the States. Nor can it partition their Territory, nor 
meddle with their domestic institutions or municipal regulations, nor 

in any way control their internal legislation or policy when it does 
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not conflict with the legislation or powers of the General Government, 
as authorized and granted by the Constitution. 

Thé Constitution in fact, established a political copartnership be- . 
tween the several States, for certain specifically defined purposes, and 
provided a general agency, or government, to carry into effect and 
execute the objects of that copartnership, And for this purpose the 
Constitution granted to this General Governmental agency certain 
powers, expressly reserving to the States, the principals of this general 
agency, all powers not specifically granted to it. 

Thus the States did not, by the Constitution, surrender or cede away 
any part of their sovereignty and independence ; they merely author- 
ized the general agency which they established, to represent and to 
act for them as far as foreign nations were concerned, and so far as 
their general relations with each other were involved—to exercise the 
joint sovereign power of the whole for a few limited and specific pur- 
poses; reserving for themselves the enjoyment of all their other rights 
of sovereignty and independence. 

This delegation of sovereign powers to the General Government by 
the States, through the instrumentality of the constitutional compact 
between them, and for the purposes specifically set forth therein, was 
upon the implied condition that those powers should not be exceeded nor 
abused ; that the articles of copartnership, known as the Constitution, 
should not be violated by the General Government, which is the com- 
mon agent of all the States; and if they were, as in all other copart- 
nerships, the compact would be violated and might be dissolved by an 
authority or power high enough to pronounce on so momentous a 
question. That authority, or power, és the people of the several States. 
It is not the pedple of one State, as held by Some commentators on 
the Constitution, but the people of all the States. For the people of 
one State have as much right to say that the compact has not been 
violated as the people of another State have to say that it has been 
violated. And, therefore, one State cannot break up this great and 
beneficent Government and subvert the Union when it imagines itself 
so much injured as to justify a resort to measures designed to effect 
its disruption and dissolution. 

But these are not practical ideas. They are mere abstractions. 
And they will not weigh a feather on either side when the doctrine of 
secession is put to a practical test. Then it will become a matter of 
fact, to be dealt with according to the exigencies and stern necessities 
of the moment. At no period will all the States consent to disunion, 
or Secéssion, which means the same thing. And when it takes place, 
it must be dealt with like all other questions between sovereigns and 
equals; by negotiation first, and if that can not solve it, by foree—by 
the ultima ratio; therefore, this Union will not, and cannot, be dis- 
solved by one State—perhaps not by two; but if there are enough 
that feel so much aggrieved as to resort to the desperate remedy of 
disunion, they may accomplish it against the will of the other States, 
which would be revolution. If they should be strong enongh to for- 
bid the possibility of coercing them back by force, they may secede 
peaceably ; if they are not strong enough, the attempt may lead to 
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war—to civil war—with its terrific train of anarchy, bloodshed, deso- 
lation and calamity to both parties. 
We neither hope nor expect to see such calamities befall this Re- 
public, but the bare possibility that they may occur enjoins on the 
ple and the States the necessity of cultivating a spirit of union, 
good fellowship and peace with soak other. 
But to return from this disgression; our purpose was to inquire 
whether or not the Constitution in any way changed the relations, 
ights and duties of the States with respect to each other? And 
whether it gave one State any more right to interfere with the inter- 
nal affairs of another State than it had before the Constitution was 
adopted? The reply to these inquiries must be in the negative. Jt 
did not. It left all the States as before—equal, independent and 
sovereign with respect to each other. It gave to neither the right to 
intermeddle with the domestic concerns and institutions of the others. 
Nor did it give the General Government the right to do so, except so 
far as it was specifically authorized by the Constitution. 


THE PRIVILEGES OF THE STATES ENLARGED BY THE CoNSTITUTION.— 
On the contrary, the several States, parties to the compact not only 
forebore to stipulate for the right to intermeddle with the internal 
affairs of each other, but they expressly stipulated to enlarge the privi- 
leges of the States in which slavery existed with respect to that insti- 
tution—to concede to them more than they were entitled to by the law 
of nations, and more than they enjoyed before the adoption of the Con- 
stitution. 

This proposition may be startling to those who have clamored so 
loudly against slavery, and, perhaps, to quiet and moderate minded 
men who have said and done reading upon the subject. But it will, 
nevertheless, appear to be true to the very letter, when we recur to 
the constitutional compact, and ascertain what those stipulations are. 
Let us see what they were. 

The first of them relates to slave representation. It provides that, 
in estimating the basis of representation and direct taxation, five 
slaves should be counted as three freemen. 

The second stipulation provides for the abolition of the foreign slave- 
trade. 

And the third provides for the extradition of fugitive slaves. 

As these provisions or stipulations were the subjects of dispute and 
debate in the Convention which formed the Constitution—one party 
opposing, and the other insisting upon them—they became the sub- 
jects of concession, compromise, agreement, and settlement. 


CompPRomIsEes OF THE CONSTITUTION RELATING TO SLAVERY.—The 
importance of these compromises of the Constitution touching the sub- 
ject of slavery, justifies the appropriation of a short space to a summary 

istory of their origin and introduction into that instrument. 

The first and most important of these compromises relates to the 
rasio of slave representation. Its history is indeed curious and in- 
teresting; and when it is fully known, just and candid men in the 
non-slaveholding States, will be surprised at the noise and clamor 
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which has been raised in this (the northern) portion of the Union 

inst it, and the efforts which have been made by at least one New 
England State, (Massachusetts,) to effect its expurgatfon from the 
Constitution. 

The germ of this provision of the Constitution is to be found in the 
are of the old Continental Congress. It originated in the 
orm of propositions to incorporate into the old articles of Confedera- 
tion a new principle of taxation, and was advocated on that ground by 
the friends of the proposition. The following was the proposition : 

“Ant, 2. All charges of war, and all other expenses that shall be incurred 
for the common defence, and allowed by the United States assembled, shall be 
defrayed out of a common treasury, which shall be supplied by the several 
Colonies, in proportion to the number of inhabitants of every age, sex, and 
quality, except lodienn not paying taxes, in each Colony.” 


The proposition was opposed by Mr. Samuel Chase, of Maryland, 
on the ground that it included negro slaves, who were property. 

To this objection, Mr. John Adams, of Massachusetts, replied that 
the number of persons was to be taken by the article as an index of 
the wealth of the State, and not as subjects of taxation. He contended 
that it was not a matter of importance by what name people were 
called, whether freemen or slaves. They were to be regarded in refer- 
ence to their productive power ; and, in this respect, there was no 
difference between freemen and slaves. 

When the vote was taken, the States of New Hampshire, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania voted in favor of the proposition, and, of course, to in- 
clude slaves; and the States of Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North 
Carolina, and South Carolina against it; Georgia was divided. These 
facts will be found set forth at large in the Madison Papers, .pages 
28 to 30. 

These proceedings took place in the old Continental Congress. 
When the Convention for forming the present Constitution of the 
United States assembled, the proposition again came up, not only as 
a principle of taxation, but one more important, viz: representation, 
was connected with it. 

The compromise finally effected in reference to this matter was, that 
in fixing the ratio on which representatives and direct taxes shall be 
apportioned among the States; five slaves should be counted as equal 
to three white persons. The following was the vote of the States upon 
the adoption of this compromise; in favor of it: New Hampshire, 
Massachusetis, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia; against it, New 
Jersey. See Madison Papers, page 1266. 

Thus was the first great compromise of the Constitution adopted 
by the almost unanimous voice of the free, as well as the slave States. 

The second compromise was in 1eference to the limitation of the 
time during which slaves should be imported into the Union; in other 
words, the suppression of the foreign slave-trade. 

The clause of the Constitution relating to this matter, as reported 
by the Committee of the Convention to whom the subject was referred, 
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—— the importation of slaves after the year 1800... General 
inckney, of South Carolina, moved to strike out 1800 and insert 
1808. This was, in substance, a proposition to extend the foreign slave- 
trade eight years. Did the free States vote against it? By no means. 
Three of them voted in favor of the amendment, and to extend the 
slave-trade. In the affirmative were New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Maryland, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia. 
In the negative, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, and Virginia. 

The third and last compromise in reference to slavery was the clause 
in the 4th article of the Constitution which gave power to the master 
to pursue and recapture his fugitive slave. This proposition was then 
deemed so manifestly just and necessary that no opposition was made 
to it. The clause was adopted unanimously ; all the States, free and 
slaveholding, voting for it, as appears by the Madison Papers. 

Such is the history of the adoption of the celebrated compromises 
in the Constitution in reference to slavery. 

They are conditions in the compact, without the adoption of which, 
the Constitution would never have been formed, and the Union would 
never have existed, Now, if they shall be broken and repudiated by 
the people of the North, does it not absolve the slaveholding States 
from all obligation, legal or moral, to abide by the Constitution and 
remain in the Union? Can compacts be broken by one of the con- 
tracting parties, and be held binding upon the other? The proposition 
need but to be stated to demonstrate its absurdity. And if, after the 
conditions on which the Union was formed, shall have been broken by 
the free States, or by the General Governmental agency which all the 
States have jointly established, the slaveholdimg States shall remain in 
the Union, will it not be from their own free choice, rather than from 
any legal or moral obligation binding on them to remain? The an- 
swer is palpable to every just and right minded man. 


Beneritrs or tux Uyion to tHe Nortu anp SovurH REsPECT- 
IvELY.—We now propose to consider the relative benefits of the 
Union to the two great antagonistic sections, the North and South— 
we say antagonist sections, not antagonist in real interests, but an- 
tagonist in hostile sentiment, incited and wrought up by the machina- 
tions of wicked and corrupt demagogues, seeking their own political 
aggrandizement at the hazard of the best interests, nay, the tranquility 
and the very existence of their country. Such is the origin and the 
cause of the antagonism of the two great sections of our glorious 
Union, whose real and true interests, instead of being diverse and 
hostile; are mutual and concurrent, and equally depend upon the 

ace and integrity of the whole country and the development of its 
ilimitable resources. 

But we propose to consider briefly the benefits which have resulted 
from the Union to both its great sections, the North and the South, 
respectively. 

rom the beginning of this unfortunate sectional controversy, which 
assumed a specific and tangible form among the Federalists of New 
England, and in the Hartford Convention during the war of 1812, the 
fomenters of it have constantly alleged that all the benefits and ad- 
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vantages resulting from the Union, have been enjoyed by the South; 
and that, in every collision of interest between the two great sections, 
the North has yielded everything and the South has gained every- 
thing. 

Such is the stereotyped assertion of the traitorous fomenters of this 
unfortunate, and it may be, fatal quarrel between the North and South. 
It is an assertion, however, in direct opposition to the facts, as we will 
now proceed to show. 

And, in the first place, we will now proceed to show the advantages 
which the North has gained over the South in the acquisition of new 
territory since the formation of the General Government, and con- 
sequently, in polvtical power ; for the acquisition of new and valuable 
territory always adds to the wealth and political power of the State or 
community acquiring it. 

Immediately after the Revolution, and before the ordinance of 1787 
was passed, the whole territory belonging to the United States was not 
far from 764,483 square miles, of which only 163,592 square miles 
were free and 600,891 square miles were slaveholding. 

In 1784, Virginia ceded to the United States the territory known 
as the northwest territory, which included the States of Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, and part of the Territory of Minnesota. 
In 1787, the celebrated ordinance before mentioned for the government 
of those territories, was passed, by which they were to be free States. 
Involuntary servitude, or slavery, was abolished within their limits. 
Thus the great and patriotic State of Virginia, the mother of Presidents 
and the expounder of the true theory of the Constitution embodied in 
the Report and Resolutions of 1798, magnanimously surrendered to 
freedom more than 240,000 square miles—a territory larger than 
the Empire of France. 

After this cession, and at the adoption of the Constitution, the rela- 
tive amounts free (or which afterwards became free) and slaveholding 
territory, stood thus : 





de DERE TELLER ETE $82,937 square miles. 
ee eer Terr er eee 381,546 “ “ 
Balance of free territories............. 1,308... * “4 


Table showing the territory possessed by the United States when the Constitution 
was adopted, which is now free, viz :* 





States. Square miles. States. Square miles. 
Malm oi ..0'. csscccccsceses 30,000) Pennslyvania .............+. 46,000 
New Hampshire............. OG x 0'00 cose owedinwaie eves 89,964 
We 8 San cdnadces bobs RO IED... é 5 0-nie 4. ein b> wai 838,809 
Massachusetts............... II. 6s 00.050 tenets veh 55,405 
PRT PEEING, ccc cc ccccsecce DOU THEN, 6c ck ccwecupacves i 56,243 
RIED. oo nin-0 0.c os 0 shaeas PR ee iy eee ee 52,924 
Snide agtedasexeses 46,000 — 
Now Jersey. ........++-000- BBs; RSA s ond aaes oma cho 882,937 








*Mr. Burke does not use the corrected figures of the Compendium of the 
Census which differ slightly from these.—Epitor. 
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Table showing the territory possessed by the United States at the adoption of the 
Constitution, in which the institution of slavery now exists, viz: 





States. Square miles. States. Square miles. 
Delaware. ......cccsceceees 2,120] Mississippi.........-..++0++ 47,166 
Maryland............+..+++ 9,356} Tennessee .......-0-eeeees - 45,600 
Cs thos catnccsveseee 61,352) Kentucky... ........seeeee 37 ,680 
North Carolina............. 45,000] District of Columbia........ 60 
South Carolina............. 24,500 
Se 5B, 000} TOtal ccc. ccadevccsigeas 881,546 
SR ith. « cake ced cink ne 50,722 





The area of the territory of the United States now comprises 3,210,572 
square miles; of which 2,366,428 are free, and 844,144 are slavehold- 
ing. 

Since the adoption of the Constitution the area of new territo 
acquired by the United States is 2,446,089 square miles; of whic 
1,983,491 are free, and 462,598 are slaveholding. 


Table showing the free territory acquired by the United States since the adoption 
of the Constitution, viz: 


States and Territories. Square miles. States and Territories. Square miles. 
LOWE Ge sbé cs cdacceccess 50,914| Nebraska and Kansas+.... 136,700 
CoO Sb... < occ cciece 188 ,982| Indian Territory.......... 187,171 
Minmeseta®..... .ccccccccce 83 ,000| Northwest Territory...... 587 , 564 
Oregon and Washington... 841,463 —_— 
3, SOE on trike oan nen 1,983,491 
is cade eiees sc esse ces 187,923) 


Table showing the slaveholding Territory acquired by the United States since the 
adoption of the Constitution, viz: 





States. Square miles. States. Square miles. 
SAID sidwdeswé0ss6 wow se TIED: 0.060 wdesn edits wase 237 ,821 
REINA, 25 vaccike cena occas 52,198 
RR a aE RR SE ON sv ccceéeesedhen nmin 462 ,598 
WU oS 86-5466 icon nd woe 6 59, 268 


Thus it appears by the irrefragable evidence of facts and figures, that 
after the magnanimous cession of Virginia in 1784, and the adoption 
of the Ordinance of 1787, the largest portion of the area of territory 
belonging to the Union has been free. And of the territory since ac- 
quired, three-quarters have been reserved for the institution of freedom. 

And the same is true in regard to the balance of political power. 
At the adoption of the Constitution there were seven free States, or 
States which have since abolished slavery ; and siz slaveholding States. 
There are now sixteen free States and fifteen slaveholding States. 

And since the adoption of the Constitution the balance of political 
power in Congress has generally remained with the free States as will 
be seen by the following table : 





* A portion of Minnesota was embraced in the cession of Virginia and is 
covered te the Ordinance of 1787. 

+ We class these States as free. The establishment of slavery in them de- 
pends upon the decision of the people, precisely as in New Mexico and Utah. 
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Table showing the apportionments of Representatives of the several States in Oom- 
gress under the Constitution, and the various Censuses, from 1800 to 1850, in- 
clusive. 

FREE STATES. 


Under the 
Constitution. 1802. 1811. 1822. 1832, 1842. 1852. 

New Hampshire...... 8 5 6 6 5 4 3 
Massachusetts ........ 8 17 10 13 12 10 11 
_ i ae 0 4 6 5 5 4 3 
Rhode Island......... 1 2 2 2 2 2 2 
Connecticut........... 5 7 7 6 6 4 4 
if ht. ee 6 17 27 34 40 34 $3 
New Jersey.......... 4 6 6 6 6 5 5 
Pennsylvania......... 8 i8 23 26 28 24 25 
Ci ocibs chess eveas 0 0 6 14 19 21 21 
RNG pio ddavieiss ound 0 0 0 7 8 q 6 
ie W's oo cae oe 0 0 0 3 7 10 11 
ESS ee ee 0 0 0 1 3 7 9 
Michigan............. 0 0 0 0 0 3 4 
Wisconsin............ 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 
Ee 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 
California............ 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 

pO 76 93 123 141 135 144 

SLAVE STATES, 

Delaware. ........... l 1 1 1 | 1 l 
Maryland............ 6 9 9 9 8 6 6 
Virginia Riawads dba vee 10 22 23 22 21 15 13 
North Carolina....... 5 12 13 13 13 a & 
South Carolina....... 5 8 ) 9 a 7 6 
ee 3 4 7 7 9 8 8 
Kentucky ........... 0 6 10 12 li 10 10 
| er 0 3 6 9 13 li 10 
I cs os 6's scenes 0 0 0 2 5 7 7 
Mississippi........... 0 0 0 1 2 4 5 
Louisiana............ 0 0 0 3 § 4 4 
RS o's 6 06's sa we te 0 0 0 1 2 5 7 
Arkansas............. 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 
Ro bdinirateinwian 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 
I wii aids ino ip.6 cise 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 

I eee svc sccan 80 65 78 89 99 87 90 
Difference in favor of 

free States......... 5 11 15 34 42 48 54 
Northern majority in 1789........+.eseeeeeeees $6 684460 000 adhe 5 
Northern majority in 1852........cceseceeceeereeceeerecensresens 54 

Gain in favor of the free States............ceccereves rs 49 


In the Senate the relative political power of free and slaveholding States, at 
the same dates, of the apportionment of Representatives, was as follows, viz: 


1790. 1802. 1811. 1822, 1882. 1842, 1852. 
Free States..... 14 16 18 24 24 26 32 
Slave States.... 12 16 16 24 24 24 30 


There are now six organized territories in the Union, all of which, 
we have no doubt, will come in free. Thus the balance of political 
power was with the free States at the adoption of the Constitution, is 
now, and in all probability will be, as long as the Republic shall exist. 
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In connection with this subject it is proper to remark, that the 
North has never given up a fovi of land to slavery, while the South 
has surrendered to freedom as much territory, originally slave, as would 
now more than equal the area of all the slave States. In the first 
place, the slave States gave up their rights in the Northwestern Terri- 
tories by the Ordinance of 1787; and they also surrendered the whole 
Louisiana purchase, except Louisiana, Asussaé, and Missouri. This 
vast Territory, surrendered to freedom, embraced an area of near 
1,000,000 square miles, and includes the State of Iowa, and the Tern- 
tories of Kansas, Nebraska, Oregon, Washington, and Minnesota. The 
repeal of the Missouri Compromise opens to the actual settlers of 
Nebraska and Kansas the settlement of the question as to the establish- 
ment of slavery in those Territories. The present indications are, that 
they will both be admitted as free States. 

As to the Presidents of the United States, there have been fourteen 
in the whole, viz: 


From free States, From slave States. 
John Adams, George Washington, 
John Q. Adams, Thomas Jefferson, 
Martin Van Buren, James Madison, 
Wm. H. Harrison, James Monroe, 
Millard Fillmore, Andrew Jackson, 
Franklin Pierce. John Tyler, 


James K. Polk, 
Zachary Taylor. 


Of these, the first five were elected on account of their great services 
in the Revolution. The remaining nine may be considered as of the 
generation succeeding that of the Revolution; and of these, five are 
from the free States, and four from the slave States. 

And in connection with this matter, it is proper to remark that 
John Tyler, a slaveholder, and Zachary Taylor, another slaveholder, 
who, just before his election, bought a plantation with two hundred 
slaves, were voted for, and elected by the free Abolition States par 
excellence—by Massachusetts, Vermont, Ohio, &c.—States which have 
been constantly denouncing slavery, and two of which have nullified 
the Fugitive Slave law. And it should also be remembered, that 
Wm. H. Seward, Charles Sumner, Henry Wilson, and others of the 
prominent Abolitionists and loud-mouthed denouncers of slavery, ad- 
vocated the election of, and voted for, both John Tyler and Zachary 
mee Consistent jewels they are, and marvelously honest men. 

aking the two Presidents from the slave States who were elected 
by the free Abolition Whig States, and we have siz Presidents from 
the slave States, and seven elected by the free States. 

Again: the Abolitionists ave constantly asserting that the South 
enjeys all the offices of the Government, while the North enjoys but an 
inconsiderable part of them in comparison with its population. In 
this matter they are guilty of ignorant or willful misrepresentation, as 
in all other matters touching the relations of the North and South. 
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Attached to the public offices at Washington in 1852, (we have no 
later data,) there were about seven hundred and fifty office-holders, 
including Secretaries, heads of bureaus, and clerks. Of these, the free 
States furnished at least one-half. 

On the other hand, in the North are the great Custom-houses, Post 
Offices, and Sub Treasuries. In the three great Custom-houses of 
Boston, New York, and Philadelphia, there were, in 1852, one thou- 
sand one hundred and twenty-three persons employed—several hun- 
dred more than the whole number attached to the Government at 
Washington. And, since 1852, the Custom-house officers in the free 
States have been increased.* These are ail enjoyed by the citizens of 
the free States. There are many hundreds more attached to the large 
Post Offices, and other institutions of the General Government located 
in the free States. 

In the number of offices and amount of salaries under the General 
Government, taking the whole Union together, the citizens of the free 
States have greatly the advantage over the citizens of the slave States. 

In the benefits arising from the collection of the revenue, the ad- 
vantage is greatly on the side of the free States. 

From the foundation of the Government to 1852, the cost of col- 
lecting the national revenue was about $53,000,000. Of this ‘sum, 
$43,000,000 was expended in the free States, and only $10,000,000 
in the slave States. 

In the benefits arising from the expenditures of the General Govern- 
ment, the free States have greatly the advantage over the Southern. 

In four years, commencing with 1833, and ending with 1837, the 
whole expenditure of the General Government was $102,000,000; of 
which sum, $65,000,000 were expended in the free States, and only 
$37,000,000 were expended in the slave States. An accurate caleula- 
tion of all the expenditures of the General Government, from its foun- 
dation to the present time, except, perhaps, in war, would exhibit a 
similar result. 

In the benefits arising from the fishing bounties, the advantage is 
altogether on the side of the free States, and mainly of abolitionized 
and seditious Massachusetts. From the adoption of the Constitution 
to 1852 the amount paid out for bounties to fishermen, is, in round 
numbers, $11,000,000. Of this sum the South received less than 
$200,000, the remainder all going to the free States. 

In the expenditures for fortifications upon the seaboard, the ad- 
vantage is on the side of the free States. The Federal Government 








* During the financial year ending June 30, 1852, the number of nore em- 
ployed in the three Custom-houses of Boston, New York, and Philadelphia was 
one thousand three hundred and sixty-three. The whole number employed 
during the same year in the whole Union was two thousand nine hundred and 
thirty-four; of whom two thousand two hundred and eighty-seven were em- 
ployed in the free States, and six hundred and forty-seven were employed in 
the slave States. During the same year the whole cost of eollecting the 
revenue was $3,356,106; of which $2,679,137 was expended in the free States, 
and $676,969 was expended in the slave States. See Guthrie’s Report of the 
Finances for 1854-5; Sen. Doe. No. 2, Ist session, 34th Congress. , 
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had, up to 1852, expended $838 76 for every mile of sea-coast in the 
free States, and only $545 17 for every mile in the slave States. 

The L&yhthouse system exhibits similar results. The whole sam 
appropriated by Congress for lighthouses, beacons, &c., in the United 
States, up to the year 1854 inclusive, was $2,226,078; of which 
$1,190,473 was for the free States, and $1,035,605 for the slave States— 
the latter possessing much the largest extent of sea-coast. 

The Jniernal improvement system exhibits very much greater in- 
congruities. From the foundation of the Federal Government to 1845, 
(the latest data within our reach,) there had been expended for roads, 
harbors and rivers, exclusive of the Ohio and Mississippi, (which are 
commion to the free and slave States,) the sum of $15,201,223, Of 
this sum $12,743,407 was expended in the free States, and only 
$2,757,816 in the slave States. The expenditures since then and the 
amount of public land appropriated to the construction of railroads in 
the free States, would exhibit a far greater inequality between the 
advantages derived by the two sections, from such expenditures and 
appropriations. The specific facts are not at our command at present, 
or we would give them. 

The Pension system seems to be equally beneficial to the free States, 
and detrimental to the slave States. From 1791 to 1838, inclusive, the 
whole sum paid out for Revolutionary pensions alone, by the General 
Government, was $35,598,964; of which sum the free States received 
$28,262,597; the slave States receiving only $7,336,367, 

The whole sum paid out by the Government for pensions of all 
kinds during the four years ending in 1837, was $10,598,152; of 
which sum the free States received $8,010,152, and the slave States 
$2,598,101. And of the $8,010,152, paid out in the free States, 
New England, the fountain head of treasonable abolitionism, received 
$3,924,911, or nearly one half.* 

If we had the public documents from the foundation of the Govern- 
ment to the present time, to which we could ee the results which 
we could show, would be still more striking. e should then be able 
to present’such an array of figures and facts, showing the immense 
benefits and advantages resulting from the Union to the North, in 
comparison with those received by the South, as would confound and 
overwhelm the renegade preachers and promoters of ill-blood between 
the North and South—stamping upon their brazen foreheads in indel- 
lible letters of infamy the hypocrisy, the misrepresentation, the false- 
hood, and the rreason, of which they are guilty. 

Bat, we have not the means at hand, but which we know exists, to 
recapitulate all the advantages which the free States enjoy over the 
South, through the instrumentality of the Union. Among those ad- 
vantages we will merely refer to the great navy yards, the National 
Mint, marine hospitals, &c. 





* For many of our statistical facts we are indebted to a pamphlet of great 
and ability, entitled, “The Union, Past and Future,’ published at 
Washington in 1850; to which we refer readers for a vast amount of interesting 
information bearing upon the relations of the two great sections of the Union, 
the North and the South. 
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There is one benefit resulting from the legislation and policy of the 
Federal Government, so conspicuous and striking, that we should do 
injustice to our subject, if we were to omit allusion to it. We refer to 
the Tariff or protective system. 

Our reference to this subject will be as brief and condensed as the 
nature of the case will admit. 

And first, of the Cotton Manufacture. It appears by the last cen- 
sus that the whole amount of capital invested in the manufacture of 
cotton in the United States, in 1850, was $74,501,031. Ofthis amount 
$64,361,975 was invested in the free States, and $10,139,056 was 
invested in the slave States. During the same year the whole value 
of the cotton manufactures in the United States was $61,869,184. 
Of this amount $52,502,853 was produced in the free States, and 
$9,366,331 was produced in the slave States. 

The tariff imposes a duty of 25 per cent. ad valorum upon cotton 
manufactures imported into this country. Before any can be offered 
for sale at least 10 per cent. must be added to the duty, for the charges 
and expenses of importing, making the tax on the imported article 
equal to 35 per cent. on the first cost. This increases the price of the 
foreign article to the consumer to that amount. And it also increases 
the price of the domestic manufacture to the same amount, viz: 35 
per cent. This goes directly into the pockets of the home manufac- 
turer, and is, in effect, a bounty given to him by the Government, 
which the consumer of his product has to pay. Thirty-five per cent. 
on the whole value of the cotton manufactures produced in the United 
States is $21,653,213. Of this sum $18,374,998 goes into the pockets 
of the Northern manufacturers, and only $3,278,215 goes into the 
pockets of the Southern manufacturers. 

And so of the Woolen Manufactures. The whole amount of capi- 
tal invested in this branch of manufactures in the United States, in 
1850, was $28,118,250; of which amount $26,858,090 was invested 
in the free States, and $1,260,560 was invested in the slave States. 
The value of the manufactures produced in the United States, in 1850 
was $43,207,555 ; of which amount $41,505,363 was produced in the 
free States, and $1,902,192 was produced in the slave States. 

The duty imposed by the present tariff on woolen manufactures im- 
ported into the United States, is 30 per cent. ad valorum. Add 10 
per cent to the charges and profits of the importer, and the cost to 
the consumer is increased at least to 40 per cent. Forty per cent, 
added to the value of woolen mnaufactures produced in the United 
States, would increase their cost to the consumers in the amount of 
$17,283,021; of which sum $16,522,145 would go into the pockets 
of the Northern manufacturers, and only $760,876, would go into the 
pockets of the Southern manufacturers. 

Such are the benefits which the free and slave States enjoy res- 
pectively under asystem of duties upon imports, which cannot fail to be 
more or less protective upon the domestic fabric coming in competi- 
tion with the imported fabric. It will be seen that the advantage is 
almost entirely on one side, and that on the side of the free States. 

6 
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BURDENS CONSEQUENT UPON THE PROTECTIVE SYSTEM AND HOW THEY 
ARE DISTRIBUTED. 

Let us now see what are the burdens upon the consumer resulting 
from the protection afforded to the two branches of manufactures 
which we are considering, by a duty upon the foreign import, and how 
those burdens are distributed. 


The additional cost to the consumer of the cotton fabries produced 


at home in consequence of the duty is............2.e+++ee0+s $21,653,213 
The additional cost to the consumer of the woolen fabrics produced 

at home in consequence of the duty is..........0.ceceeeeeees 17,283,021 

Making the whole...... sa hincptokow glia lis aieih eeack eonimneeens $38,936,234 


The sum of $38,936,234 must be borne by the North and South in 
the ratio of their respective populations, or nearly so. Some allowance 
may be made for the slave population, who consume less of articles 
imported from abroad, and those produced at home i compe- 
tition with them, than the free laboring population of the North. As 
our purpose is to show the general results it is unnecessary for us to 
go into a consideration of this difference. We, therefore, make our 
calculation upon the basis of population alone, without regard to con- 
dition. The population of the free States in 1850, was 13,599,491 ; 
of the slave States, 9,658,232. The ratio of the populations of the 
two sections of the Union is about as 9 is to 7; and in that proportion 
the burdens imposed by the tariff system on the consumers of the 
cotton and woolen fabrics manufactured in the United States, by reason 
of the enhanced value caused by the duties upon the foreign fabrics of 
like kind, must be borne by the North and South. Divided into that 
ratio, the $38,936,234 imposed upon the consumers of domestic cotton 
and woolen fabrics by the tariff system, would fall upon the two sec- 
tions of the Union as follows: 





Sree IO ss ck kc bdalesececbcsewclebuddecece $21,901,631 
Re CN ss SRE. Calcd adec de dhseddeusvdecéon 17,084,603 
SR PIRI eR Le Ue eR $38,936,234 
Thus the Southern consumers pay under this system.... 17,034,603 
And the Southern cotton manufacturers receive........ $3,278,215 
And the Southern woolen manufacturers receive........ 760,876 
SR AROSE Se" ee wale $4,039,091 
Leaviny a balance against. the South of..............+:+ 12,995,602 
On the other hand, the Northern cotton manufacturers re- 
° GR wa dans bc nctascd sbccivadeesuany 000 66Rb E64 $18,374,998 
And the Northern woolen manufacturers receive........ 16,522,145 
hs pac ach > dctei de « 2 naip hn ei ons be ae aentan $34,897,143 
And the Northern consumers pay.......++++++see0++ ee. 21,901,681 
Leaving a balance in favor of the North of.......... $12,955,512 


If we were to go into a calculation of the difference of consump- 
tion in the South in proportion to population, in consequence of a 
portion of the population being slaves, it would vary the results above 
but a very few millions of dollars. The burdens would be tly 
against the South, and the benefits greatly in favor of the N — 
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ART. VII.—-RUSSEL’S MAGAZINE FOR JULY. 


Rvuss&1, for July, has more than realized the earlier prestige achieved 
in the pages of Young Democracy on Politics and Literature—not 
only in the variety of its prose and poetic recreations, but in the num- 
ber of its readable leading articles, The two first on the pages of 
this monthly, are on those enduring subjects—“ Conflict of Capital and 
Labor,” and on “ Eloquence”-—which have occupied, indeed, distract- 
ed the minds of “ Political Economists,” and the erudition and taste 
of classical scholars for the last century, without approximating to a 
solution of either. Such would seem, on perusal, to be the triumphs 
of these two articles—the first, of ability and originality of thought; 
and the second, more racy in its conceptions—photographing the lights 
and shades of Anglo-American oritory and itinerant lecturing, as more 
declamatory than eloquent—* verba et preteria nihil—moonlight re- 
flections; vapors mystifying what they conceal, and converted by their 
inflammability into escape steam, 

Neither of the articles have shown any advance in the science of 
conciliations, between capital and labor, in their endless antagonisms, 
or exhibited any higher achievements in eloquence, even on the virgin 
soils, and in the inspiring atmosphere of progressive America, than 
are to be found in the models of Greek, Roman, and meridian British 
history. We have truly degenerated in letters from the “old fogyism” 
of the age of Queen Anne, and departed in our practices in an ex- 
tended commerce, and in the courtesies of national intercourse, from 
the enlightened “ Merchant Princes” days of the Roscoes, and of the 
De Medeci. Licentious speculations on the part of capital, in this 
excitable and aggressive—we might almost say anarchical—age, in 
the school of political economy, overstimulating hazardous adventure 
or perverted enterprise beyond the availability of labor and produc- 
tion, have widened the breaches between those ever-contending ele- 
ments in a social, political system. While “eloquent preaching,” 
“ pulpit oratory,” congressional effervescences, itinerant lecturing, and 
hot-bed effusions, for an impatient and fastidious market of cheap 
vegetables and fruits, have rather exhibited in the crystal palace ot 
Anglo-American literature, a vulgar retrocession from the higher 
models of the Greek and Roman schools, and an awful backsliding 
from the golden British age, which drew its inspirations from the 
crystal founts of ancient classical waters— 

“Though deep, yet clear, 
Though gentle, yet not dull, 
Strong, without rage, 
Without o’erflowing full.” 

The conflict of “ capital and labor,” excited and inflamed by the 
over-augmentations of the former, with its unsatisfied usurious exac- 
tions, are widening daily the breaches with the just claims of labor, 
and “strikes” for equality in the distribution of profits, if not to be 
harmonized in some equitable rule of division in a recognized calculus 
of the economists, professing to have worked out the problem. These 
collisions must descend to agrarianism, the numerical stronger of the 
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parties in the ascendant, revolutioning the whole of the spoil, until 
capital shall again concentrate ‘and recombine in the hands of the 
“idlers” and the few, and be restimulated in its antagonisms with 
labor, in all their changeable and vibratory relations, under a social 
system. 

Influenced by this same rude spirit of speculation, mental labor and 

rations, recoiling from that starving ambition for excellence in the 

fields of flowers and of fruit, (to which the gifted savage became a 
victim in reality, and the pinions of many an inspired genius have 
been clipped in their flight to Parnassus,) seek the profits on the pro- 
duction of letters in the marts of commerce. Literature descends to 
petty trading, and the profitable interchanges of their commodities 
and unmeaning tracts stimulate the market to an over issue of the 
rudest fabrics of net-work and buckram, “ Olla, Po, dredas,” promis- 
ing the most remunerating returns from the auction sales of traveling 
and screaming carrier pigeons of a go-ahead literature; or, as most 
in harmony with the vulgar appetites of the largest number of con- 
sumers who squat daily on the stool of criticism and penance—* like 
the ‘logs that return to their vomit, and the hogs which wallow daily 
in their mire. In this enlightened age, and in a new continent claim- 
ing intenser light as its inheritance, such may be considered the pho- 
tograph of its literature and learning, overshadowing the classical 
schools of Greece and of Rome, and of their reviving influences in 
the palmy days of France, England, and of Spain, “the rag bags” 
of the Fanny Ferns enriching the producers, while Goldsmith, with 
difficulty, realized the value of a modern meal for his beautiful illus- 
tration of the passing wealth of his “ Vicar of Wakefield,” or forty 
pounds a year. 

Was the great Napoleon alive, who sneered at Great Britain as a 
“ nation of shopkeepers,” he would, with more justice, pass the tribute 
to go-ahead descendants in their more skillful display at shop win- 
dows, and more successful, profitable marts for “ petty literature.” 


Mexico.—The article on Mexico igs one of deepest interest at this 
erisis in our foreign diplomacy, as our relations with that distracted 
>and still unsettled country are said to be engaging the consideration 
of the President and Cabinet, as in connection with those of higher 
vissue, which threaten aggressions in the Gulf, and on the coast of 
Cuba. Our political adjustments in the Gulf of Mexico, and with the 
three European Powers who claim a common right of navigation on 
these waters will probably be among the most disturbing subjects of 
diplomacy to the present Administration. The Secretary of State has 
already taken the initiatory in a spirit of beligerency ; and the sharp 
- lightning of a reconnoisance seems to have been responded to, from 
both sides of the Senate, with more thunder and menace than the 
Secretary had compounded for. The political electricity threatening 
a storm, may have influenced the British Premier to the courteous 
withdrawal of the “Styx” from the theatre of mischief-making before 
the explosion. The apology of Secretary Malmesbury for Lord 
Palmerston’s indiscreet misapprehension of the suggestion to “ transfer 
the African blockade to the coast of Cuba” does not, however, sur- 
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render or repudiate the right of search when the occasion may make 
it obligatory. Great Britain simply waves discussion on the abstrac- 
tions, reserving the right to act, when action is imposed on the ap- 
pearance of a “suspected pirate” on the coast of Cuba, or in the 
Carribbean seas. The alliance of France, Britain, and Spain, what- 
ever of antagonisms may be made visible in their published diplomacy, 
is in perfect harmony in the American seas; and they are on the 
political bed of Procrustes; and whatever of seeming derangements 
there may be in adjusting their limbs to its fair proportions, we 5 
originate in which isto be lopped, and which, to be stretched to an equal- 
ity of dimensions, unless that league for European as well as American 
equilibriums can be dissolved by the superior diplomacy of the Secre- 
tary at Washington, unreproved Fillibusterism will reignite its forces 
on the shores of our Black sea; and the explosions from more than 
one Sevastapol, will, sooner than anticipated at Washington, reverber- 
ate on the coasts of Cuba and the Gulf. 

The article opens with an exposure of the aggressive spirit of the 
age; and on the revival of banditism, under the more popular sou- 
briquet of Fillibusterism—a self-assumed sublimated caste of sympa- 
thizers in the cause of suffering humanity. Let the article on this 
introduction speak in its own pungent language, backed by high 
authority on “the cupidity of indigent power,” and “ Anglo-Saxon 
rapacity,” which, in this progressive age, has reappeared under the 
more inspiring lead of “ Fillibusteros.” 


“The destinies of Mexico, which at an early period inspired the ag- 
gressive spirit of Burr and Jackson, exposed the perfidy of Wilkinson, 
and the vindictive rivalry of Jefferson, seem, in this nineteenth cen- 
tury, to have been revived by a new sect of political propagandists. 

“Sympathies in behalf of the enlightenment of oppressed and heathen- 
ish humanity have been awakened, and an enthusiasm aroused, long 
since truthfully foreshadowed by Edmund Burke : 


“No domain or property is secure when it becomes large enough to 
tempt the cupidity of indigent power.’ 

“The Duke of Wellington, of higher authority, as of more experience, 
speaks of the rapacity of the ‘ Anglo-Saxon’ soldiery, ‘ in the presence 
of temptation’ as not to be restrained by any discipline however vigi- 
lant or severe. 

“Socialism in the revulsions of the French revolution anathematized 
property as ‘ theft,’ and elevated sedition into a virtue. 

“In this model federation of political transcendentalism, Kansas illus- 
trates through ‘squatter pauper sovereignty,’ and ‘aid societies ;’ and 
Utah in the ‘spiritual book of Mormon,’ this strong instinct of in- 
digence, to spoil and plunder, as a more inspiring mode of acquisition 
than well regulated and legitimately directed enterprise. The one 
becomes a pastime for the hangers on of society, claiming and appro- 
priating, as an inheritance, the hazardously won trophies of private 
adventure and honest endurance. The ‘wilderness is made to blossom 
like the rose,’ that its fruits and its flowers should be rifled by an ever 
vigilant and pauper banditti !” 
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The denunciations of Mexico, and the insulting reproofs on her slow 
progress to political and social regeneration, as an apology for these 
missions of humanity to a people suffering under an overshadowing 
and subduing superstition, are intelligently and plausibly met by a 
response which shows that the writer has paid more attention to the 
revolutionary history of that still distracted country, and knows better 
how to appreciate the efforts made by a people in the infancy of their 
struggles for independence and self-government, not enjoying, as they 

onfidently expected, the sympathies of a more advanced Federation, 
in whose footsteps they were ignorantly essaying to walk—and into 
which, they were precipitated by an American Envoy—inspired him- 
self with all the aluminism of the French school. If Mexico has been 
slow in reaching the goal of her desires, it is fortunate that she has 
escaped from the precipitancy of France, invoking the power of the 
| gan to exterminate the arch-enemy of liberty, which has itself 
allen under the same axe of military despotism. 


“Only through careful study, and a correct comprehension of the 
conflicting elements of disorder in the Republic of Mexico, is it possi- 
ble satisfactorily to probe the derangements, which have retarded or 
postponed her advancement to the serenity of self-government. To 
many these disturbing changes have seemed the foreshadowings of dis- 
solution to its social system, or of gradual absorption by an “ Anglo- 
Saxon neighbor,” asserting superior intelligence, and more tutored 
faith in the rules of law and order in political society, These frequent 
divisions, however, of the unit of sovereignty, these periodical segre- 
gations of the central supremacy, encourage a reliance that they will 
ultimately prove the political crucibles in which the compound of a 
federation of States may yet amalgamate in harmony under a central 
bond. Since the revulsions in Mexico have become strifes for civil 
liberty and constitutional self-government, the liberal organizations 
have confidently turned to the United States, as ‘the beacon lights,’ 
on the unknown sea of political adjustments. Without studying the 
origin or different condition of the two countries in population and 
institutions, a mere fractional part of the popular sovereignty of Mex- 
ico, with the illuminism of the French schools, embraced the phantom 
of liberty, like an ignis fatuus in a wilderness of ideas, flying before 
absolutism and a crushing superstition, they could spy no refuge but 
in disorder and anarchy. The storm convulsing the political elements 
of civilization, they hoped would be succeeded, as in a neighboring 
federation, by the silence of a returning calm, On their first triumph, 
when the empire of Iturbide was overthrown, the liberal party pre- 
cipitated itself on the cross paths of civil and religious toleration, upon 
which their Anglo-American neighbors were rapidly advancing; but 
not before they had been previously exercised by a long probation in 
the lessons and antagonisms of political and constitutional liberty. 

“This British erratic star coruscating from Runnymede in its pro- 
oon westward, did not shed its light on benighted Mexico, until forty- 

ve years after it had reignited its decaying embers on a new conti- 
nent in the declaration of Colonial Independence ; when, having 
achieved national separation from Castilian rule, the few, to whom its 
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inspirations were made visible, struck for the freedom of self-govern- 
ment as the inheritance of national sovereignty. Mexican gossip has 
recorded that in this political initiation into the dogmas of British 
liberty, an American Envoy read out the text without its praccical 
illustrations, and mingling the mysteries of masonry with those of the 
Church of Guadalupe, which exercised a superstitious sway over all 
Mexico, the receivers of the new faith were to emply a somewhat 
bold illustration, launched upon a fiery comet, that ra a its departure 
and makes its reappearance at intervals, within our ppm sphere ; 
without the intelligence or power as yet to control or regulate its 
revolutions in a less @rratic orbit around a common centre. Had the 
Government of the United States then interposed in the spirit of the 
Monroe manifesto ‘not to regard with indifference the attempts at 
European re-colonization in the Americas,’ instead at this late hour 
of Mexican tribulations and falterings, precipitating what has now been 
declared as determined policy, the land of the Aztecs would have stood 
erect among the progressive and equally unfixed Republics of America. 
Left thus however alone, in an unequal struggle into which she had 
been stimulated by a Northern light, untutored and undisciplined in 
this political school of new readings and interpolations on civil and 
religious toleration, unaided and unsympathized with by her nearest 
neighbor in a kindred cause; her failure in the honorable attempt at 
a re-organization of law and government should not, at least by the 
United States, be made a subject of contemptuous reproach to Mexi- 
can Eleveés, yet unmatriculated in the horn-book of self-government, 
law and order. Indeed it should be more a matter of commendation 
than of reproach or ridicule, that this inconsiderable and untutored 
Spartan band, which had, through successive generations, been indoc- 
trinated in the dogma of the divine origin of governments civil, as well 
as ecclesiastical, just emerging from the darkness of superstition and 
bigotry ; poor in resources and weak in numbers, should for more than 
thirty years have maintained their organizations, and alternated the 
powers and authorities of government, with the overwhelming ele- 
ments of a most powerful opposition, endorsed too by the diplomacy 
of European and Salamanca alliances, and ever in vigilant and endur- 
ing conflict.” 

In commenting on the tone of arrogance displayed in all our 
diplomacy with Mexico, and the initiatory and cupidious negotiations 
for territorial aggrandizement and y apres supremacy, the influence 
they have exerted in alarming and estranging where neighborhood 
fellowship should be encouraged and cherished, is strongly exposed. 

The writer remarks, that in the distrust thus engendered, and the 
revulsions produced, where confidence once predominated, the United 
States should not be surprised at the disappearance of oy 22 for their 
Government and institutions—once looked to as beacon lights on the 
political paths young Eleveé’s were traveling, before the more soothing 
sympathies and ever conciliatory spirit of France, England, and Spain, 
vigilant and suspicious of Anglo-American designs, and ever, in 
hocinta, to expose and counteract them. The forcible Protectorate, 
proclaimed from the Senate Chamber by the hero of San Jacinto, a 
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synonyme with conquest, and in prejudice of the Monroe Manifesto, 
was received as an insult by Castilian pride, which effervesces most 
under outraged weakness and poverty. The article forcibly and in- 
dignantly vociferates, but “ Cartha inian faith becomes the symbol of 
modern Vandalism. The legions ae devalens Rome have pronounced 
‘Delenda est Carthago.’ Mexican Peons and African slaves have be- 
come alike objects for sympathising Puritanism in its missions to suf- 
fering humanity. With Southern Cavalier and the French Huguenot, 
Monastism, and Jesuitism have presumed to Christianize the heathen ; 
to open their platos and forests to the enterprises of civilization; to 
unseal the golden gates to the precious metals; to reclaim swamps ; 
to fertilize deserts ; to preserve arts and letters, and with bloated wealth, 
to rear up opulent States, and rich commercial emporium. All these 
trophies of labor, study, and adventure, have been ushered into ‘ the 
presence of temptation,’ and the rapacity of ‘indigent power,’ de- 
mands its reclamation.” 


The article, in enlarging on the aggrandizing policy of the United 
States for territorial expansion, though she has already overshadowed 
more of the domain of Mexico than could be settled in centuries, by 
all the stimuli of aid societies, and pro-slavery African traders, thus 
proceeds: 


“Humbling and insulting instead of fraternizing in the spirit of a 
kindred neighborhood—with offered reciprocations of political confi- 
dence of an enlightened commerce—and the humanizing civilization 
of social intercourse and commercial exchanges in the productions of 
labor. Toleration, civil and religious; free trade; moderate taxation ; 
subserviency of the monied power to State; no debt; and strict con- 
struction of the constitution, have lost their moralé abroad, in the 
overshadowing home policy of politicians for ‘place and the spoils,’ 
of antagonizing sections for supremacy of power and ,patronage, and 
of mystifying statesmanship in our foreign relations, united with the 
vulgarism of a domestic and ultra radicalism. The enthusiasm of re- 
generating States, of struggling republics in the new school of Anglo 
American toleration, have thus been paralyzed abroad,:and supersti- 
tion and fanaticism retain their ascendancy. 

“These readings from our political institutes; these chronicles of 
disruptions and disagreements on the guarantees for harmony and 

uality in our political system, have all proved enigmatical and be- 
wildering to the younger American Republics, inspired into a nervous 
existence by the ‘ Northern light.’ 

“*These ignes fatui,’ in the obscurities of a political swamp, hare 
proven greater impediments to the advancement, through the laby- 
rinths of a gloomy superstition to toleration and self-government in 
Mexico, than the bigoted and hitherto unsubdued opposition, rooted 
in a long darkened domain. While they have alarmed and discour- 
aged the weaker element, the Ziberal, in Mexico, struggling for the 
mastery, they have greatly confirmed the stronger—the absolute, in 
the argument presented, that the United States have not yet consum- 
mated self-control at home, or been consistent in their own declara- 
tions of non-intervention beyond the political moral of her own teach- 
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ings abroad, but have declined into a political organization for terri- 
torial aggrandizement, stimulating internal anarchy in the divisions of 
the spoils. The long protracted and heated _— in the States, 
resisting federal usurpation of supremacy, without approximating to 
harmony in our system, every compromise only stimulating to new 
issues. The Kansas embroglio, with that of Utah, have all become in 
Mexico as much subjects of retort, on the falterings of our free insti- 
tutions of law and obedience, without the intervention of the bayonet, 
as their unadjustment of hearth feuds, between the ever-contending 
elements in civil society—absolutism and liberty, power and freedom, 
govenors and governed.” 


That the liberal element in Mexico has not yet been smothered by 
superstition—that the internal fires of Mexican redemption are not 
yet quenched by the chilling frosts of bigotry and despotism, that 
ever whiten her snow-capped mountains; that her volcanoes still 
belch out their burning lava, on every exciting occasion, are evidences 
that the torches of civil and conservative constitutional freedom in 
Mexico still burn brightly. In illustration of this confidence of the 
contributor to Russel, in the triumph of tolerant self-government in 
the land of Aztecs—if the policy and diplomacy of her nearest neigh- 
bor was more in the spirit of equality and conciliation than of brag- 
gardism—he remarks, that “in the feud of party the constitutional free- 
government of Mexico hasbeen four or five times in the dscendant, 
and in recognized supremacy at home, as well as abroad, and might 
now have escaped ‘as a reproach to free commonwealths,’ had the 
United States sought on terms of equality, those enlightened relations 
of neighborhood and reciprocal intercourse, which would have 0 
stronger bonds of union, than the presumptuous attempts to overshadow 
and dragoon into the annexation and protectorates. But the hallucina- 
tion of home policy, se@tional supremacy and sectional subserviency, has 
been insinuated into the diplomacy with our nearest and most distracted 
neighbor. No statesmanship has been manifested in any of the re- 
lations sought with Mexico; no ie nepmapese of an enlightened com- 
merce treated for; no generous rivalry in enterprises, stimulating the 
advancement of both to prosperity and security; but like the planta- 
tion States of our own Federation, Mexican mines were too tempting 
to ‘the cupidity of unprincipled poverty,’ to treat with the possessors 
as equals or neighbors. Envoys were lowered into land jobbers for 
domain, or into agents and attorneys to negotiate the speculations of 
loafing Americans, seeking contracts in the purlieus of the palace; 
countenanced by Secretaries of State and endorsed by feed Attorney 
Generals and confidential Messengers, to keep envoys loyal to their 
degraded vocation.” 

The article on Mexico, in a tribute to the doctrine of “ Non-Inter- 
vention,” with the internal regulations and policy of nationalities and 
States, and to the statesmanship of Mr. Monroe in his early reaffirm- 
ation of it, as the rule of relations among the rising infant States of 
a new continent, claiming a system of their own, concludes, in the 
application of this great conservative element of republicanism and 
equality in our Federation, to separate and independent nationalities : 
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“Tt was the declaration of the United States, that while she would 
sacredly observe it in all her relations with other powers, she could 
not be indifferent to its infractions by foreign commonwealths towards 
those under a system of self-government of their own inthe Americas. 
Whether the occasion has not arrived which demands the application 
in Mexico, deserves the serious consideration of this government. It 
is a dangerous dogma, however, to declare in this Federation, that 
has its own domestic tribulations to quiet; that “the disruptions and 
d ations” in a neighboring and unsettled community become an 
obligation to cast the shield of conquest or a forced protectorate over 
her infirmities. “If statesmenship” should be invoked to determine 
“the manner of this accomplishment,” the mode and measure of relief 
to a suffering and abused State, the response would be, “leave Mexico 
alone,” and enforce these relations on the other foreign disturbers of 
her domestic tranquilities. They have been stimulated more by out- 
side interference, than fire hearth feuds—and the United States has 
had her full share in the instigation. Mexico is best acquainted with 
the apples of discord and disorder in her system. What are the an- 
tagonizing interests and discordant elements in her political society to 
be reconciled? In these she is much less a unit; her civil breaches 
are wider, and more difficult to repair than those which disturbed the 
United States when she cast off British dependence, and claimed a 
self-government of their own. In her weaknesses, however, she had 
to invoke the succor of a powerful ally; and LaFayettes, Stubens, 
Pulaskies and Kosciuskos rallied to the sacred cause to which its 
earlier cis-Atlantic votaries had pledged ‘life, honor, and fortune.’ 

“But British liberty, civil and religious toleration, had, in the American 
colonies, been near two centuries on the calm journey of reform, to 
the goal of deliverance and triumph. Not so with still ya. Mex- 
ico. It is scarce thirty years since tempted te eat of the forbidden 
fruit ; inspiring in the knowledge “ of good and evil;” expelled from 
her Eden where ignorance was contentment, she is still progressive in 
her near forty years’ journeyings through a wilderness of ideas; and 
though faction and dissention agitate in her camp at Pisgath, the pro- 
mise is still in sight if her propagandist neighbor does not obscure and 
eclipse it. Though onward, the cross and by-paths to advancement are 
ragged ; blocked up by superstition, and a long subduing despotism; and 
choked with a barbarism of a semi-civilized and christianized caste, con- 
stituting full five-sixths of the entire population of the Republic. To re- 
move this difficulty to the advancement and reform of a deluded land, 
populated by two distinct castes, Z’obaz and Hbona—the inferior greatly 
outnumbering the superior—is full of intricacies, involving grave aa 
lationson the influences this history must exercise on the destinies of Mex- 
ico. We have incurred responsibilities enough at home to quiet, on the 
exciting disagreements of castes, not to charter Don Quixotes to more 
than double them in sympathies for an equally distracted neighbor. 
In the sympathy and magnanimity of kindred neighborhood, let the 
United States leave Mexico to work out the problem of her own re- 
pane. and in her own way. If she is more familiar with the 

yonet than the ballot-boz, it is that she can trust the first and not 
the last; or that, as in the United States, the bayonet has been found 
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necessary to protect the ballot. Leave Mexico to herself, and spare to 
the generous and enlightened people of the United States, the reproof 
in the invocation of a neighbor in its political tribulations.” 

| spirit Independence, let me share; 


Lord of the Lion heart, and Eagle eye, 
Thy steps I follow with my bosom bare.” 


<i 
> 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 








1.—CULTURE OF THE VINE IN THE SOUTHWEST ALLEGHANIES, 
BY DAVID CHRISTY. * 


NO. I. 


GENERAL REMARKS ON WINE AND ITS PRODUCTION—POINTS TO BE INVESTIGATED— 
GRAPE ROT IN EUROPE—THEORIES ON THE SUBJECT—AMERICAN VINES IN EUROPE— 
REMARKS—-COST OF FOREIGN WINES TO THE UNITED STATES—AMERICAN WHISKEY 
SUBSTITUTED FOR THE JUICE OF THE GRAPE—REVIVAL OF THE EUROPEAN VINES— 
AMERICA DISPROVING THE THEORY REFERRED TO—-OPINIONS ON THE SUBJECT——THE 
DISCUSSION TO BE CONTINUED. 7 


Tue culture of the grape and the manufacture of wine, in all ages, have been 
objects of much economical value among enlightened nations. With the ad- 
vance of civilization they have lost nothing of their interest, but, on the con- 
trary, are rapidly growing in importance. This is evident from the fact that 
the production of wine now falls far below the demand; so far, indeed, that 





* The articles herewith given to the public, were prepared under the follow- 
ing circumstances: As geologist of the Nantahala and Tuckasege Land and 
Mineral Company, of North Carolina, I had to prepare a report on the mineral 
prospects of the property of the rang and the value of their lands for pas- 
turage and grape culture. The latter division of the subject demanded more 
extended details than would be appropriate for the report of the company— 
hence the articles are used only as an appendix to it. 

Another motive for adopting this plan, has been to furnish information to 
other parties who had desired me to communicate the information, in m 
session, upon these subjects. The convention of the Greenville and French 
Broad Railroad Company, which met at Ashville, North Carolina, in August, 
1857, appointed me on a committee to report, among other things, upon the 
agricultural, manufacturing, and mineralogical resources of North Carolina. 
As I could only report upon the points upon which information had already 
been collected, the following articles are intended as a response to that appoint- 
ment—the additional topics contemplated being left for the other members of 
the committee. I could only confer with two or three of its members, as the 
post office address of the others were unknown to me. 

Another motive for the adoption of this plan exists in the fact, that the 
Southern Commercial Convention at Knoxville, Tennessee, in 1857, also appoint- 
ed me on a committee to report on the cultivation of the Grape in North Caro- 
lina; but as the official notice of my appointment never reached me, I eould 
not, with propriety, forward a formal report to the Convention of the present 
year—hence this informal mode has been adopted to meet that case. 

The bearings of all the articles will be seen at once by the reader, except 
that on “Fog and Rain in the Mountains.” The facts which it embraces are 
important, as showing why it is that the mountain streams of North Carolina 
are 80 well sustained during summer, and why its highlands will thus be more 
valuable for pasturage than those sections of country where the springs cease 
to flow in the months of summer and autumn. 
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adulterated and spurious wines are sold, to an enormous extent, in all markets 
where the ee gra care not to discriminate between the counterfeit and the 
enuine. But there is a superadded necessity, beyond that of the mere increas- 
ing demand for wine, that, in the opinion of many, calls for its extended 
duction. Legislation has proved itself impotent in the suppression of the 
curse of intemperance. The people at large are unwilling to tolerate any legal 
interference with their freedom in the use of beverages. The manufacturers of 
the common drinks of the country, it is charged, have less regard for the public 
health than for their own private gains. e deleterious compounds, p: 
off for wines and brandies, or other popular liquors, it is believed, tend to fire 
the brain, and produce morbid conditions of appetite which greatly aggravate 
the mania for intoxicating drinks. Nor is it strange that the avarice of men 
should tempt them to the adulteration of the common beverages of the people. 
It is in proof that the ordinary drugs of the apothecary, indispensable to the 
preservation of life, are now largely adulterated by miscreants whose cupidity 
would lead them to highway robbery, were their Tives as free from danger in 
that pursuit as in the secret chambers of their laboratories. 

It cannot be denied that intemperance is on the increase. The manufacture 
of ardent spirits, for the last few years, has vastly increased; and there seems 
to be no probability, under present circumstances, that its use can be diminish- 
ed. The belief is gaining ground that an ample supply of the pure juice of the 
grape would displace the noxious beverages now on sale, and greatly promote 
the cause of temperance. It is also believed that it is no longer safe to admin- 
ister the common wines and brandies in those classes of diseases where alcholic 
remedies areinlispensable. Hence there is a double motive prompting to effort 
for the production of pure wine—temperance and health being both involved 
in the issue. The present practice of many physicians is to prescribe whisky, 
as the safest of all drinks, to those who cannot purchase pure brandies or wines 
at their present costly rates; but this is to encourage the consumption of that 
article among the class of persons most likely to fall into the excessive use of 
cheap liquors, and to sanction the employment of a remedy far inferior to pure 
wine. 

Whether, then, the subject is considered in its bearings upon temperance or 
health, there is an urgent necessity, in the opinion of many, for an extended 
cultivation of the grape. Under these circumstances, it is apparent that any 
country, adapted to the growth of the vine, must find it very remunerative to 
engage vigorously in its production. 

It may be well here to remark, that the writer disapproves of the use of 
wines, or other intoxicating drinks, except for medical purposes, and that he 
cannot judge of the quality of American wines as compared with those of Eu- 
rope. is point, therefore, must be left to others, and his investigations limit- 
ed to such questions as are connected with temperature, humidity, soils, the 
geology of the districts coming under consideration, and the information needed 
as to the conditions under which the best wines of Europe are produced. 

To gain a correct view of the causes which have recently called public at- 
tention to the necessity for extended grape culture in the United States, it is 
necessary to refer to its condition in other countries, as well as to the results of 
the diminution of the production of wine in Europe. 

For several years past the discouragement to European vine dressers have 
been very serious, Mildew and grape-rot extensively affected their grapes, and 
even the vines themselves suffered from decay. These results led some to 
adoptthe opinion that the vitality of their vines was involved, and that their 
extinction was not at aH improbable. This view was based upon the theory of 
certain naturalists, who hold that each separate individual, of any vegetable 
=_— possesses a vitality, when produced from the seed, which gives it a 

uration of existence equal to the first created individual of the species; but 
that the buds or branches, used either as grafts or for independent growth, can 
have no longer duration of life than if they had remained upon the parent 
plant. That is to say, the propagation from cuttings differ from the propaga- 
tion from seed in this respeet; each plant produced from cuttings must cease to 
live when the original plant, from which the first cutting was taken, has ful- 
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filled its alotted period of existence; but each plant derived from seed has an 
independent vitality, giving it an existence co-extensive with the age allotted 
to the first one of the species to which it belongs. The term, plant, is here 
used in its botanical sense, as representing the whole vegetable kingdom. 

The vine has been propagated from cuttings for many thousand of years in 
Europe. The advocates of the foregoing theory, therefore, on witnessing the 

eneral decline of the fruitfulness of the vine upon that continent, for the past 
ew years, concluded that its Mew had become exhausted, and that its de- 
struction was at hand. To remedy the threatened evil, measures were adopted 
te secure cuttings from the youthful vines of the United States or elsewhere, to 
enable the vintners to commence a new career of another two or three thou- 
sand years. Such has been the importance attached to this subject, and such 
the bearings of the production of wine upon the public prosperity, that even 
the crowned heads have interposed to aid in testing the adaptation of the 
native grapes of North Carolina to the climate and soils of their demaia The 
Catawba and Isabella are now growing in Royal Vineyards; and should the 
experiment prove successful, these vines will, if necessary, be made to replace 
the effete European varieties. 

Were the diminished supply of pure wine the only result of the late failure 
of the vintages of Europe, the loss would not be a subject of much regret, ex- 
cept as it affected the poor whose labor was devoted to its production. Men 
in health have little need of stimulants beyond what their tea and coffee and 
ordinary food afford. But the use of wine having become general, for ages, 
both asa beverage and for medical purposes, the demand has not lessened 
with the diminished production. To supply this demand spurious wines have 
been thrown upon the market, and accepted by the greater part of consumers 
as genuine. The extent of this adulteration cannot be determined, but accord- 
ing to the best authorities it has been enormous. The amount imported into 
the United States, for 1855 and 1856, was valued at $6,272,770, being at the 
rate of more than three millions of dollars worth per annum. Of these imports 
it is believed that very little consisted of pure wines; and the amount of spuri- 
ous wines manufactured in the United States must have been still greater than 
that imported. French brandies, also, have diminished with the lessened 
quahtity of wine from which they are produced, and American corn whiskey 
has been largely exported to enable the French distillers to supply the lack of 
the pure article by those of a counterfeit character.* 

But the events of the year 1857, together with the history of American 
gtape culture, cast much doubt upon the theory of diminishing vitality in the 
vine, as a cause of failure in the European vintages. The grape crop in Europe, 
for 1857, has been an abundant one in many districts. This fact seems to indi- 
cate, with certainty, that the vines have recovered their former healthful con- 
dition. The American Catawba grape, has been affected, occasionally, by 
mildew a1 rot during nearly the whole period of its cultivation ; and, in the 
last year, especially, the crop was very materially injured throughout Ohio, 
Kentucky, and the West generally. The fact that the Catawba has been so 
seriously affected by the grape disease, though not yet twenty years from the 
native forest of North Carolina, casts an additional doubt upon the theory of 
lost vitality, from long production by cuttings, as the cause of failure in the 
vintages of Europe, and demands that-investigations shall be conducted in 
another direction. 

The conclusion to which the best vintners are led, after a careful review of 
the whole question, is, that the grape disease, common to both Europe and 
America, will be of only bicheul recurrence, like the smut and rust in wheat, 
the potato rot, or epidemics among men; and that while its prevalence in some 
districts may be too frequent to allow of the continued profitable culture of 
the vine, in others it may be no more fatal than frosts are to the peach and 
the apple. But could there be a section of country discovered, having a 
chemical composition of soil, or an altitude above the valleys, which would 
yield wines of finer flavor and be exempt from the grape disease, its produe- 





*See Annual Statement of Trade and Commerce, Cincinnati, for 1857. 
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tiveness of wealth would far surpass every other district devoted to ordin 
agriculture. Such a region would be a desideratum to the nation, and it 1s 
believed that it-has been discovered. The facts from which such an opinion is 
formed, will be given in the next chapter. 


2.—THE GROWTH OF ENGLISH GARDENS. 


We are so accustomed to certain treasures, both of knowledge and of pos- 
session, that we forget how they were first acquired; with what difficulty the 
most insignificant importation from foreign countries was first made; and how 
many noble human lives were spent in solving questions, which now that won- 
derful being, Every Schoolboy, has by heart. Heirs to all the ages, we are too 
often ungrateful to those from whom we inherit, and by whose infinite pains, 
trouble, risk, and sometimes suffering, our present goods were gained. 

Now, in the special matter of fruits yo vegetables, who cares to reflect on 
the original birthplace of those which are of present daily use and universal 
consumption ? They have become so naturalized and so familiar that we treat 
them as indigenous; and, indeed, most of us,in oyr secret hearts, hold a vague, 
floating kind of belief, that they are British by origin, rather than by adoption, 
and belong to us by aboriginal grace of nature, instead of by the toi! and irtel- 
ligence of man. For instance, in that commonest of all vegetables, the potato, 
who ever thinks of the history lying between the present time of national 
abundance, and the days when those untried foreign roots grew wild and un- 
tasted, about Quito?! Sir Walter Raleigh, amongst many other great and good 
things that he did, brought those roots as rare dainties from Virginia to Eng- 
land, in fifteen hundred and eighty-six ; but Gérarde, Queen Elizabeth’s famous 
gree. received them as curiosities only in fifteen hundred and nine-seven. 

even years had not made them known, or brought them into fashion, What 
revolutions, too, have passed over society since sixteen hundred and sixteen, 
when potatoes were eaten at the royal table of France as a regal luxury; 
though soon after to be abandoned to the commonalty with contempt—since 
sixteen hundred and nineteen, when they were one shilling a pound, here in 
English markets—and even since seventeen hundred and ninety, when Suffolk 
first began to possess them, according to the testimony of Arthur Young. Why, 
the most important changes which the world has ever seen, have occurred since 
then. The whole map of Europe has been re-cast, and the whole fabric of 
human society has been remodelled; countries have been annihilated, and nation- 
alities have been extinguished; while religious dogmas, political questions, and 
moral views, have all been as thoroughly taken to pieces, and patched into 
new shapes, as if we had pulled downa baronial castle, and made arow of model 
cottages with the stones. 

The first potatoes grown in Ireland were from tubers, given to Sir Robert 
Southwell’s grandfather by Sir Walter Raleigh. They soon became poganer ; 
but no one then looked forward to the time when the poor of the nation would live 
almost exelusively on them ; nor, when a failure in the crop would produce one of 
the most heart-rending famines onrecord. An Trish ship, laden with the roots, was 
wrecked off Lancashire; at least, so runs the tradition; when the potatoes, 
taking root, soon spread far and wide; and, in a short time, Lancashire was 
filled and famous. They were introduced into the south of Europe by way ef 
Spain and Italy. The Spaniards brought them from Quito direct, and passed 
them into Italy, whence they journeyed to Vienna, through the patronage of 
of the governor of Mons in Hainault. It was not until fifteen hundred and 
ninety-eight that they were sent to Clusius, a year after the time when Gérarde 
received them. In Spain they were called papas and bolotas, in Italy artufi 
bianchih, (white truffles,) and also potatoes, and—like the French and Germans— 
earth apples. Potato is our version of balata, or patata of the south. Hough- 
ton -_ that in Ireland in sixteen hundred and ninety-nine, they were roasted 
or boiled, and eaten with butter and sugar; it seems to have been quite of late 
years, that anything like a rational or scientific method of preparing them has 
been discovered. And even now, few good plain cooks understand the proper 
manner of cookingthem. You may fin pods who ean make exquisite suffiés 
and delicious méringues, ice puddings, vol-au-vents, and all the latest refine- 
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ments of the Caté de Paris, but, to find one who ean properly cook a po- 
tato, is as difficult as to discover a new planet, or a new pleasure. 

The love-apple or tomato is of the same tribe as the potato. Both are sola- 
nums, or nightshades, and both came originally from South America. Cho 
and tomato sauce were not known two hundred years ago; and the Pickwi 
of that day ran one danger the less. Jerusalem artichokes are sunflowere— 
girasoles—from Brazil. Mr. John Goodyear received in sixteen hundred and 
seventeen, two smal] roots, no bigger than hens’ eggs, from Mr. Franquevill of 
London; the one he planted, and the other he gave to a friend. e root 
he planted produced a sufficient number to supply all Hampshire. But, there 
is every reason to believe that they were known in Queen Elizabeth’s time, 
though not generally cultivated, nor, indeed, generally known. Society was 
neither so communicative, nor so democratic as at present¢ and what the gran- 
dees and nobles got for themselves, they did not seek to make general amo 
the people. At first, Jerusalem artichokes were boiled tender, then peel 
and stewed with butter, wine, and spices; they were also made into pies, 
with marrow, dates, ginger, raisins, sack, &c. The French brought them in- 
to Europe from Canada, but their original home was in Brazil. The com- 
mon artichoke—which is only a more delicate kind of donkey’s food after 
all, for it is nothing but a thistle—was evidently known to the Greeks and 
Romans; but no onenow can trace its birthplace. It is found wild in the south 
of Europe, Italy, Sicily, the south of France, &c.; but itis a wilding after 
transportation, not by the dignity of vegetable autochony. It is said that its 
use had been forgotten in Italy between the time of the Romans and the year 
fourteen hundred and sixty-six, when one of the Strozzi family brought to 
Florence some of these dainty thistles from Naples, which had just received a 
cargo of roots from the Levant. The first artichokes seen in Venice, says Her- 
molaus Barbarus, were seen in fourteen hundred and seventy-three. e arti- 
choke is common in Persia; though it is said to have been carried thither by 
the Carmelite monks, who transplanted many of the European garden vegeta- 
bles to Iranistan. 

Salsafy—goat’s beard, bucks-beard, Jack-go-to-bed-at-noon, Joseph's Flower, 
Star of Jerusalem—by what name soever it may please the reader to designate 
it—came from Siberia. It is not of any striking popularity in England, but it 
is a more delicate kind of parsnip in taste, and might be more cultivated than 
it is with advantage. The broad-bean was originally an Egyptian; by the 
by, forbidden to the priests; but it is also found in China and Japan, atid has 
been kgown for centuries in Europe. The kidney-bean, which means the sear- 
let runner as well, came from the East Indies; the delicious pea is from the 
south of Europe, China, Cochin-China, and Japan. The garden carrot was 
brought from Aleppo, though we have plenty of wild carrots in our wastes and 
hedges; turnips are partly wild, and partly from Sweden and Holland. Tur- 
nips also were known to the Romans: were they eaten with boiled beef and 
legs of mutton, by those stately robbers in ion and togas? Parsnips are 
natives, improved by cultivation; so are cabbages ; but cauliflowers were brought 
from Candia, Cyprus, and Constantinople, to Italy, by the Venetians and Ge- 
onese ; and broccoli, or little sprouts, came from Italy to France, towards the 
end of the sixteenth century. Celery is native; good for nothing wild, but, as 
we all know, one of the most delicious of our vegetables when cared for and 
cultivated. Cress, horse-radish, and mustard, are partly native and partl 
foreign. Asparagus is doubtful. It is found wild in some parts of England, 
and it also comes from the East; but, it is not exactly. known whether our 
garden beds are peopled with improved Britons, or with foreigners. Anyhow 
they are peopled with esculents which almost deserve the strange kind of 
canonization given to vegetables, as well as to cows and birds, on the banks of 
old Nile? Spinach is in the same condition of uncertainty. It was known to 
the Arabian physicians; and probably by them—-through the Moors—intro- 
duced into Spain, whence it spread through Europe; but who was the benefac- 
tor to the human race who first brought it into use we have no means of knowing. 
Neither can we raise a monument to the memory of that sainted man who 
once eat a cucumber in the far East, and, fired by a noble patriotism, pocketed 
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the seeds for the everlasting delectation of the West. Radishes come from 
China, Cochin-China, and Japan; beet-root comes from the sea-coast of the 
south of Europe; endive, from China, Japan, and Italy; vegetable-marrow, 
(squash,) from America; lettuce, from the Levante in the second instance, but 
in the first unknown; garlic, from the East; shallots from Pallestine; and 
onions from Spain and Portugal. 

Before all these importations were made, substitutes and predecessors were 
found in plants which now rank little higher than weeds. Dandelion leaves 
were used as salad, as they are to this day in the North, and the blanched roots 
served the place of endive; winter cress was also a common salad ; so was rocket, 
which is still used in Italy ; bulbous cheropyllued, or chervil, and corn-salad, a 
velerian, were the ancient lettuces; France, the country of gastronomics para- 
mount above all, knows the value of both, though we have turned them out among 
the rank and file of weeds. The Viennese are notorious consumers of chervil. 
Rampicn was a salad, so were sorrel leaves; common Alexanders did duty for 
celery; and skirret, a poor, rank water-parsnip, was eaten cold with oil and 
vinegar, or boiled, like the cultivated civilized parsnip plainly boiled, even with 
melted butter in addition. Monk’s rhubard was used as spinach; and even 
after the introduction of spinach in thirteen hundred and fifty-one, some feeble 
minded individuals sought to restore it to its former place, to the prejudice of 
the new per English mereury—good King Henry, or goose-foot—is still mueh 
eulitvated in lieu of the same: Lincolnshire being especially notorious for its 
wealth in mercury, and its dearth of spinach. Vetches were ancient peas and 
beans; the leaves of the pepperwort, or poor man’s pepper, were used instead of 
our modern East India spice; parsley was a favorite salad, and young nettles 
made a recherché dish of greens, Borage leaves were used for soup, and the 
beautiful blue flowers of borage were used for salad and wine, to strengthen 
the heart. The sea-cabbage, or colewort, was the cabbage most in request; 
and scorzonera, or viper’s-grase, was eaten freely as an antidote to snake bites, 
actual, or possible. Hume says that “it was not till the end of the reign of 
Henry the eighth that any salads, carrots, turnips or other edible roots, were 
produced in England; the little of these vegetables that was used, was im- 
ported from Holland and Flanders. Queen Catherine, when she wanted a d, 
was obliged to despatch a messenger hither on purpose.” But he forgets the 
common roots and plants which we have now disregarded—meore’s the pity in 
some instances—and how the poor made up for the loss of foreign esculente 
by the use of native weeds, 

Of fruits, we have very few of home produce; even the commonest have 
been transformed out of all likeness with the original stock, partly by cultiva- 
tion, and partly by the introduction of foreign sorts; so that it can scarcely be 
said of any of them, that they are purely native. Gooseberries came originally 
from Siberia; currants, though indigenous, have been so re-crossed with stocks 
from America, and the south of Europe, that it would be hard to say how much 
of native juice is left in them. Black currants are wholly American; and the 
pink, or champagne, are French. Strawberries are indigenous; and are said 
to have been under cultivation ever since the time of Richard theSecond. But, 
John Tradescant, the elder, who was gardener to Charles the First in sixteen 
hundred and-twenty-nine, and who knew every flower, and herb, and tree, by 
heart, first saw the strawberry plant, as a cultivated and cherished plant, in a 
woman’s garden near Plymouth. Her little daughter had seen it growing wild 
in the woods, and had transplanted it to the home garden for sake of its beau- 
tiful flower and fruit. If it had been in anything like general cultivation be- 
fore then, Tradescant, the Paxton of those days, would have surely known of 
it. Afterwards, Miller saw it in Hyde Park and Hampstead Woods; and - 
ually it has become a prime public favorite. The hautboy is said to have 
come from America. Is it not rightly hautbois, or from the high woods? The 
wood strawberry is in much esteem in France, and the high wood would natu- 
rally be the best flavored. Raspberries areindigenous, too, but, like currants, 
have been crossed and cultivated, till little of the original is left. Bilberries 
are wild now, and ever have been; so are cranberries; but the best cranberries 
come from America; barberries are all over Europe, but they were not origi- 
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nally wild in England. Pears came from the south of Europe to France, thence 
to England ; so did the best kind of apples, though we have our native crab in its 
full perfection of sourness and peta mr wt The bullen is native and wild; so 
is the sloe; but the real ripe purp e plum came from Asia to Europe, passing 
from Syria to Greece, thence to Italy, and from Italy everywhere. The green 
age is French, as, indeed, are most of the best varieties of almost every fruit. 

Cherries wild in England as in other parts of Europe, but the best sorts are Eng- 
lish neither by origin nor by cultivation. It is said that cherries were first cul- 
tivated in the time of Henry the eighth; there is written evidence, however, 
that they were cried about by hawkers before the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury; for, Lydgate, the black Benedictine of Bury St. Edmund’s, who lived in 
the earlier part of the fifteenth century, says in his poem of Lickpenny: 

“Hot pescode own (one) began to cry, 

Straberrys, rype and cherries in the ryse.” 

Our best varieties came from Spain and France; and the finest we have are 
to be found in Kent, that most beautiful garden of England. Apricots came 
from Armenia. They were known to the ancients, and are mentioned by Dios- 
ecorides, Breda, Rome, and Turkey, supplied us with our best kinds; Portugal 
sent us quinces; the south of Europe, Germany, and America, medlars; the 
East peaches and nectarines; the south of Europe the sorb apple, or service- 
tree. In France the wood of the service tree is used by turners and mathe- 
matical-instrument makers, also for the gauging-stick of excisemen, and for 
other purposes. The black mulberry came to the south of Europe from Persia ; 
the white, from Spain and the south of Europe generally; the paper mulberry, 
from Japan, China, and South Carolina. The white mulberry feeds the silk- 
worms; it is the black which the old Flemish weavers have planted so thickly 
about London. The olive, also, comes from the south of Europe; and every one 
knows who first planted the vine and where—with the fatal consequences 
thereof. Melonsare natives of Calmuc Tartary and Armenia; but the best kinds 
eame from an insignificant little village near to Rome. Almonds are East Indian 
and Chinese 

The first fig tree planted in England was omnes to have been one of the 
white Marseilles kind planted by Cardinal Pole in the palace garden at Lam- 
beth. It was certainly brought to England in the time of Henry the Eighth; 
and, as Cardinal Pole had been a great deal abroad, and ecclesiastics are famous 
as connoisseurs, it is as likely as not to be atrue tradition. Another very an- 
cient tree was—and may still be—in the garden of the Manor House at Mitcham, 
formerly the private residence of Archbishop Cranmer; a third was in the 
Dean’s garden at Winchester. This was of the red kind, and was alive in seven- 
teen hundred and fifty-seven, protected by a rude wooden frame and glass, 
On the stone wall to which it was fastened was this inscription: “In the year 
sixteen hundred and twenty-three, King James the First tasted of the fruit of 
this tree with great pleasure.” The tree died, for want of repairs to the frame. 
Dr. Pococke planted one in sixteen hundred and forty-eight, in the garden of 
the Regius Professor of Hebrew at Oxford. The learned doctor brought the 
slips from the East, and the planting of them was an event of no smallmagni- 
tude. The black fig tree was first cultivated in fifteen hundred and sixty-two, 
according to Turner; in fifteen hundred and ninety-seven, Gérarde says,of it: 
“ The fruit never cometh to a kindly matarity with us, except the tree be planted 
under a hot wall, whereto neither north nor north-east winds can enter” But 
the country which produced vines in the abundance in whieh they once grew 
here, ought not to have found much difficulty in growing figsi:’ We wish’ there 
were more south walls at the present day, covered with their magnifident leaves 
and luxurious purple fruit! They came to us from Spain'and Ischia; but their 
origin is Asian: 

Pine-apples, that royal fruit, are from Africa and the West: Indies ; oranges 
and lemons passed from Asia to southern Europe. Genoa wadlong our nursery 
for lemons; but, Genoa had gone to Media for her first seeds ; now, we import 
chiefly from Spain and Portugal. The shaddock was brought from Batavia to 
Japan; and though a citrus, was named after Captain Shaddock, its first im- 
porter, from the East. 
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As to nuts; the walnut is from southern Europe and America, the hickory 
from America, the hazel originally from Avellino, a town in Naples; hence its 
name, Corylus avellino. Filberts came from Pontus; chestnuts were brought 
by the Romans from Sardis in r,t to Italy. They are indigenous also in 
Asia; notably in China, Cochin-China, and Japan. Evelyn says, that the chest- 
nut is a native of Great Britain; and S. Ducarel quotes an old deed of gift 
from Henry the Second to the monks of Flexly Abbey, by which he grants them 
a tithe of Ris chestnuts in the Forest of Dean. The onorable Davies Bar- 
rington says, that it is not a native of Great Britain, and that it is not found 
wild north of the Trent. It sometimes grows to an enormoussize. The famous 
Castagno di centi cavalli on Mount Etna, was reported in seventeen hundred 
and seventy to be two hundred and seven feet in girth; but it was Sereese 
that this was more than one tree: another, equally famous, and indubitably 
single, called il Castagno del galea, was twenty-six feet in girth, at the distance 
of two feet above the ground; instances of extreme bulk and longevity might 
be multiplied if we had time and space. Our forefathers had but few nuts, 
though compared to our wealth in that item. They did not import cashew- 
nuts, or Brazilian cocoa-nuts, or American nuts of various names and multitu- 
dinous sizes; but they had beech mast, which they shared with the forest swine, 
and they made the most of wild hazel. Anyway, we are better off in our 

ardens than they were; and it is not one of the least of the blessings refera- 
bie to steam and commerce, that our dinners have pleasanter vegetables, and 
our desserts richer fruits, than in the days when Queen Elizabeth ruled, or 
bluff King Harry so nobly brought the heads of sweet women, who had lain 
on his bosom, to the block. 
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3.—THE PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION OF RICE. 


Tue following are the number of persons in the East whose food is chiefly 
rice, either grown on their own soils or procured from each other : 


RICE COUNTRIES. 








: Pounds cons’d 

Population. per annum. 
IT 6 OU a cgép o'e6s ou Le bce slenleh 450,000,000 40,500,000,000 
EG. Gita ss ccus dba otetbuibedeuss 134,301,000 12,060,000,000 
on um AETELLTTEEEEEEETILORE TT ee 1,710,000 153, 100,000 
INS 0 o's cabbbsc cose acs sencebenes oeuee 192,000 17 , 280,000 
oe ape VEE EEE CLT RTET ke L 50,000,000 4,500,000,000 
bn Gage abe he 05d + he CkaGH OS Cb oetas 3,000,000 270,000,000 
Phillipine........... bs oceveeeceesee casete 4,200,000 361,000 , 000 
ay SJ bab ees oboe 0b bate er ehss oF be tes 6,000,000 540,000,000 
PIL. 3's sae pt so cdau chucgeabe cheat 15,000,000 1,350,000,000 
DRE balk dos scapie cede tee sdGkeerteinaes 3,000,000 270,000,000 
hss cee deta teks sce ctbekestcenteee 4,000,000 360,000 ,000 
Eh cee keen ow Ohio oa oe'beds th essane 500 ,000 45,000,000 
NS bs ccc dalka esc kedbdd cocdubwes 8,000,000 270,000,000 
Malabar...... Thode c0diseces dds becdastes el 1,140,916 102,682,000 
TM so ccc cece cccccccccccccccccscccscecs 800 ,000 27 ,000 ,000 
Da icddee.d be ndbens ckéstegees ct hanes 15,000,000 1,350,000,000 
Laas Cie ceéescecdecheostaun 691,348,916 62,176,062,000 


These countries produce other grains and articles of food to some extent, but 





rice is the chief fare, and when flesh is used it is usually eooked with rice. 
The consumption of the above countries being about 62, 176,000,000 pounds, there 
remains for export a considerable quantity, which finds its way to the ccun- 
tries of Europe to — or less extent, aecording to the rates of freight and 
the dearness of fi in Europe. The rice of the east, however, then en- 
counter that of the United States, which is largely imported into the most 
of the countries of Europe. There is a great variety in the qualities of 
tice. That of Bengal is large grained, coarse and of a reddish cast, and is par- 
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boiled in Eastern ports to make it keep. Patna rice is the most esteemed of 
Asiatic rice, but that of the United States is far superior to any other. 

In addition to the rice producing countries mentioned in the above table, we 
may state that the Italian States grow rice largely, exporting on an average 
to the amount of about eight million francs. Portugal grew in 1851, 11,000,000 
pounds. Spain growsextensively on the coast of the Mediteranean. Russia _ 
duces a hardy variety of rice on the coast. of the Sea of Azof and the Black Se 
Austria grew in 1841, 105,000,000 pounds chiefly on the coast of the Adriatic. 
In t, and on the Island of Borneo, rice is grown in large quantities. The 
Cape Verde and Ionian Islands, European and Asiatic Turkey, Greece, and the 
States of Brazil, New Grenada, Venezuela, La Plate, Paraguay, Uruguay, and 
the Guianas, in South America, produce rice, and in some portions of their ter- 
ritories in considerable quantities. . 

The crop of the United States, according to the national census, was in 1840 
and 1850 as follows: 


RICE OROP OF THE UNITED STATES. 





1840. 1850, 

Bers 5 cnno sce c evtdeaaheteed teehee o 149,019 2,312,252 
RSE IE Sg ey a aA Ris kg ar 5,455 63,179 
Georgia bie chub whee con cg 6s 60 Obs 6ubaenes Geene 12,384,732 39,960,671 
SE nec > c+ odd 4 «es bene ean aneee re 
SNL 6 od 0s cc cnescecescsccedbeeesapenmence 16,376 65,688 
2h. . Sas e666 Coe 906k aeons vs 8,604,534 4,425 ,349 
Mississippi Oe nan ogee ¢ non de 64 ddeeaneen eee 777,190 2,719,856 
tn. . oon dae ckmanhien + in geinns 50 700 
ER. «6 6.6 na cca oc. 0a Rah dew aie 2,820,388 5,465,868 
nn. -.. . s cske ee os due actameeen 60,590,861 159,930,613 
Is ones 000 06 603.000 00caraeebeek nee 7,977 258 , 854 
SIN 5. one aite a. O0 0.6-0:9.5 0 ese na ee LLL! Sieh ook 88 , 203 
| EE RNG ah PRE GR ol 2,986 17,154 
SINS, dati aa oo 6d aap ad te emiow cami See 481,420 1,075,690 

Pc a 55s dins « Haeibiaee Sie Sunt cies ie Ibs. 80,841,422 215,213,497 


The surplus of the United States, one year with another, exported, ranges 
from $2,000,000 to $2,500,000 in value, aud its use in Germany has much in- 
ereased since the reduction of the duty in 1838. In years of short crops in 
Europe, the rice of Asia comes in freely, and at rates cheaper than the United 
States article can be sold. It is, of course, the case that in those years when 
the grain crops of Europe fail and food is dear, that rice is drawn in greater 
quantities from those Eastern countries. 

A very considerable portion of this rice finds its way to Europe, and the 
quantities imported into the leading countries were as follows: 


Pounds. 

ER Sai soc és bc co bad eee bans eueaies ch ccntesubenee 413,096,900 
PE 45.0 s06 cc cccccdue cpeeeeNeMauterss<<chésoneeeeeba 110,511,201 
SAS Sas odes 50. dnbn-dibiie SERDAR MMRSEEEG0s.s Okd cae 70,000,000 
ES ws Sood DUba bd ae woe 0 < Uke Wakes cs bheewaness €0,799,191 
NL. Salk aso o0.64 Vb oped duds 0b0dhnscasunnseaeosna 12,547,311 
Ss ce eeGPirsccickiv edad an ctdibabesen dc caesuneenee 7,788 452 
SEAS 00 c obeepedscakptceganssekseeedat tek couubisadeda 1,387,144 
NT bc bb ceaC ha ic C6 bp CHACORA DEN UD Calebce 6 haku telenaees 15,101,000 
cay i 4 bo%.0.c0d,000 Gade be Hae sunae ate DS 6 0 es Reena 1,191,104 
MNS sede Scdnccucccssacense Soe ahs bess 6c RERennee wee 8,500,000 

MCS S01 Ga ico on 0s baenned Bs Sc cupeey-d eee + ebke 696 ,021 ,408. 


(U. S. Economist.) 
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DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 





1.—DIALOGUES ON FREE TRADE AND DIRECT TAXATION. 
No, IL. 
D, a Farmer; C, a Politician in office; B, @ Planter. 


D. The last time we were together, you convinced me that the tariff is un- 
— and unjust, and against the poor and in favor of the rich. I have been 
talking to C about it, and he says the tariff is unequal, but the Congress can’t 
make a tax law to bear equally on all. 

B. I know they cannot if they do not try; and I know they will not try until 
the people make them. The tariff affords Congressmen too many opportunities 
of filling their pockets and fattening their kin to be given up easily. Suppose 
each person in the United States is requested to pay accordingly to the awount 
of his property, (as we do in Georgia,) will it not be just and equal? 

D. l asked him that and he agreed it would; but he said the people won’t 
bear it. 

B. The people! the people! That is always the way with your crafty 
Talleyrand pees gy When they are required to do something to benefit the 
eountry and guard the treasury, and which they have no mind to do, they 
make you believe they are willing, oh, yes, very anxious. Who are the peo- 
ple? Iam one, you are one, and Cis another. We are willing, and so are all 
our neighbors. I say, I am willing to pay a tax to support the Government 
according to my ability, because I believe it to be fair, just, and equal. So are 
you so is C, and all our neighbors; and still he tells you they won't and you 

elieve him. 

D. © says if we abolish the tariff and establish free trade and direct taxes, 
the Government will send swarms of tax gatherers to vex, harrass, and eat us 
out; and it will cost a much higher per cent. to collect direct taxes than to 
collect duties on imports by the tariff. 

B. Who is the Government, that is to exceed the plagues of Egypt? Your 
own member of Congress. Now do you think Judge Warner, or any other mem- 
ber of Congress, will recommend the Secretary of the Treasury to appoint a man 
in his district to vex, harrass, and eat out the voters who elected him? Certainly 
not; and the Secretary will appoint who the member recommends. Admit, 
however, that the Secretary and member, from perversity or folly, appoint 
such a man; how can he vex, or harass, or eat you up, or out? The law says 
you shall return your property and value it on oath. Youdo so; then the law 
says you must pay ten cents on every hundred .ouars worth, and you do it. 
How can the tax collector harass you? If he is civil, treat him civilly—if he is 
insolent, kick him out. But Csays the per centage for collecting will be much 
higher than under the tariff. Admit it; (although I do not believe it ;) if we 
pay direct taxes, so that every man will know how much he pays, the member 
who votes for high taxes and exorbitant pay, will be turned out, and the 
revenue will be brought down to one-half or one-third of what it is now; and 
it strikes me, we had better pay sixteen per cent. for having twenty or twenty 
millions collected off of us, than to have sixty-four millions collected off of us 
for eight per cent., or even for nothing. 

D. Let me hear that; how do you make out we will have less to pay or te be 
collected ? 

B.: The money collected by the tariff duties on imports is drawn from the 
people by small amounts, and is so mixed up with the price of the goods, that 
no man knows how much he pays, and very few have any idea how much he is 
taxed, and many do not know they are taxed at all; consequently, nobody 
watches the Government, and the public funds are squandered recklessly in the 
wildest schemes of extravagance, or worse still, applied to the basest purposes of 
corruption to bribe your members to betray your interest, or to reward the 
favorites of the party in power, be it which it may, for election services. Other 
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large sums are squandered to buy the influence of popular men to the support 
of the party. This is one reason why the tariff isso framed as to favor the 
rich pa oppress the poor. On the other hand, if the money to ay et the 
Government was raised by direct taxes, each voter would have to know ex- 
actly how much he paid; and when the United States collector called on poor 
young clerks, school masters, overseers, and mechanics, for twenty-five or thirty 
dollars tax, and on the planter for the same amount on every hundred dollars 
worth of goods he consumed, and twenty dollars on every bag of cotton he sold, 
and on the pork and grain farmers for similar amounts, there would be county 
meetings all over the Union, and every man who voted for the extravagant tax, 
or for the extravagant appropriations that made such a tax necessary, would 
be turned out, party or no party. 

D. I think that quite likely; but what amount of money do you think will 
be necessary to support an honest, economical government! 

B. That is haid to say ; and we can only form a tolerable correct opinion of 
what can be done, by recollecting what has been done. Mr. Jefferson believed 
the money of the country better in the pockets of the people than in the 
Treasury ; he acted on that opinion, and the ordinary expenses of the last year 
of his administration, was three and a half millions, or fifty cents per head—for 
then the population was seven millions. The population is now about “po | 
millions; on that data, the ordinary expenses ought not to exceed fifteen mil- 
lions. 

D. You seem to forget our country has greatly expanded since Mr. Jefferson’s 
acy, and the expense of living has greatly increased. 

. No; [had not forgotten it. Nor had I forgotten that the profusion, ex- 
travagance, and corruption of the Federal Government, which is overspreading 
the land, has, more than anything else, stimulated and produced that extrava- 
gant style of expenditure which renders us the butt for the ridicule of the world. 
I was, however, about to make the necessary allowance for the depreciation of 
money, and I think I do so when I say, money is now worth only half what it 
was then. That would give $30,000,000. But the country has greatly ex- 
panded; I think not much faster than the population has increased. Still, I 
deny that the expenses of any establishment ought to increase step by step as 
it expands. For example, our friend Wheatly runs three pair of stones in his 
mill, at an annual expense of $1,000; if he were to run six pair it would not 
eost him $2,000; I doubt very much if it would cost him $1,250; consequently, 
I think I am correct when I insist that the expense of the Government ought 
not to exceed $30,000,000. From 1800 to 1810, the sales of the public lands 
netted $7,000,000 or $700,000 a year; the average — was about 
five million, or one-sixth of what it is now. Seven hundred thousand by six is 
four million two hundred thousand—which the land ought to produce, every- 
thing else being equal. But the wealth of the country has increased ten-fold. 
Say only five, and multiply four millions two hundred thousand by five, and 
you have twenty-one millions, which the public lands ought to bring, and 
probably would bring annually, if the lands were sold as they should be, and 
not appropriated to build railroads, to be given te companies of rich specu- 
lators. It would leave only nine millions to be raised by direct taxes, which 
would bear very light on thirty millions of people, owning twelve thousand 
millions of property. 

D. Still C insists the per cent. for collecting will be greater than under the 
tariff, and the people will rebel. 

B. Well, suppose the expense for eollecting is twice as much as it is, had we 
not better pay sixteen per cent. for collecting ten or twenty millions out of us, 
than to have sixty-four millions collected for nothing? But again, “the people 
will rebel;” you and J, and all the people of Georgia have been paying a direct 
tax for more than one hundred years, and now they will rebel against a direct 
tax. 

D. How do you mean? 

B. You give in and value your property, on oath, to the receiver; nine cents 
on the $100 is put on it, you pay that to a collector—that is adirect tax. Under 
the-tariff, the man who brings goods into the United States pays a tax on them 
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of about $30 on the $100—they usually pass through two hands between the 

importer and the farmer, and each pays the $30 tax and profits on the tax, 

until, finally, the farmer who wears them out pays it, and there it ends. This 

is an indirect tax, because the Government gets by indirection, and the object 

is to cheat and swindle the people out of more taxes than an honest government 
ht to collect. 

. Is that all? I thought a direct tax a monstrous affair, and I have been 
peying it all my life and thought it right and still think it right. 

. There is another important fact conneeted with the question of how much 
money must be raised to —— the Government. If our members will do 
their duty, and stand up boldly and firmly to our interest, instead of giving it 
up to get the Northern Democrats in power and keeping them in power, the 
Government need collect no taxes for several years. The Secretary of the 
Treasury makes the receipts into the Treasury at the close of the political 
year 1856, $92,850,117, and estimates the receipts for the current year at 
$72,955,310 57, and a balance in the Treasury of $19,856,636 45—making 
$92,811,947 02. Then, the President and Secre both say the Government 
ean be carried on with $48,000,000, (I think $30,000,000 ample,) leaving 
$44,856,636. This, with the receipts from the sale of the public = will be 
sufficient for three years if the Congressmen are made responsible, by a sys- 
tem of direct taxes; the more especially, if it adds $30,000,000 or $40,000,000 
from the sale of custom-houses, ware-houses, and all other property of the 
United States connected with the collection of the tariff duties. Recollect that, 
1 take it for granted the lands will be sold if we resort to direct taxes, and not 
give to companies of rich speculators, as of late they have been. 

D. C says the people don’t know what taxes they pay under the tariff, and 
they pay it without grumbling because they don’t feel it—that if they had to 
pay the same directly out of their pockets there would be one universal war 
about it. 

B. And do you not understand the meaning of all that? Let me explain it 
to you. In the first place, however, only half is true. It is not true that the 
people do not feel the effect of the tariff; they feel it most grievously. Sup- 

some person knocks you down in the dark, don’t you feel it because you 
} sep know who did it—a man or woman; white, black, red, or yellow, or 
what with! So when a poor man looses $60 on his three bags of cotton and 
pays fifty-four and a half per cent. more for and on settling day, fall 
short $50, and is issued before the justice, aud the execution sells one of his two 
eows, and his little children cry for milk. I think he feels it if he loves his 
ehildren, eye f he may not know the tariff did it, or when he can’t send the 
little bright-eyed boy to school that may be, God made for the highest honors, 
because he is bare-foot, and ragged, and the ice thick, and the wind cold. I 
think he feels it if he loves his child. But the people don’t know what they 

y and pay it willingly; if they did know there would be a roar. Now I un- 

tand this Government is a Government of the people for the benefit of the 

ple, and the people are capable of wise self-government; I think I heard C 
say all that when he was stumping it for Congress. Now he is elected. 
« change.” The people are so stupid, such fools, so mean, so unpatriotic, 
that they are unwilling to support their own Government; and the men the 
have chosen to take care of their interest have to cheat them out of enoug 
money to support the Government. Or C may read it another way as 80; to 
feather our own nests we are taxing the people three or four times as much as 
we ought, and if we let them see it they will turn us all out, and put honest 
men in. 

D. You said the other day God made the world for free trade. Why co you 
think so? 

B. You nuust believe, if God had so willed it, he could have made each and 
every part and portion of this earth to produce all the products of the whole 
earth. He would have made corn, wheat, cotton, rice, tobaceo, and all fruits 
and vegetables, flourish all over the world. He has not so willed it; on the 
eontrary, no one, or two, or three parts can minister to all the wants of the 
people of the world, but that each shall be dependant on all others for its com- 
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forts and enjoyments. I have not a shadow of doubt he so willed it, that com- 
merce should flourish and bring civilization, and science, and knowledge, and 
peace, and religion, and liberty, and prosperity, and happiness to every peo- 
ple. What can conduce more to this great, this magnificent design of Deity 
than a free, untrammeled, unobstructed commerce? 


2.—FREE TRADE VERSUS PROTECTION. 


Tere is a numerous class in the Northern States, who have no appreciation 
of the benefits of the federative alliance beyond the promotion of their indi- 
vidual interests. With them all the ena of the country must be made 
subservient to sume particular object of Yankee enterprise, or conducive to the 
general prosperity and aggrandizement of that section. Thus have the insatiate 
cormorants of Yankee thrift clamored for protection to home industry, by means 
of high tariffs of duties upon foreign imports. The cotton factories of New 
England, especially, have constantly besieged the Federal Legislatare with 
earnest petitions for discriminating — in favor of domestic fabrics. The 
price of labor in this country is so much higher than in Europe, as to make it 
impossible for them successfully to compete with foreign looms. This will ap- 
pear to full advantage by a comparative statement of the cost of the manufac- 
ture of cotton goods in France and the United States. The report of the De- 
partment of the Interior reveals the fact that in France one hundred and thirty- 
eight million pounds of cotton, valued at $17,500,000 dollars, after having 
passed through the loom, is worth $62,000,000; the charge of conversion being 
in round numbers: 


138,000,000 pounds raw cotton, at about twelve cents a pound... $17,500,000 


WRROR, OO MOP GUID, . cc vccccesncctebecceccestaseereuseese 24,500,000 

General expenses, interest, and dividends on capital invested and 
OUT, «6B s on ccccccccencces cocseeeseesspese o0cccccseese 20,000,000 
$62,000,000 


Thus a pound of raw cotton, worth twelve cents, is sold in France in the shape 
of tissues for about forty-two centa’ Now let us see what a pound of fabrics of 
the same fineness or quality, manufactured in America, would cost, for this is 
the main point. 

We have the advantage over France in the greater cheapness in raw material. 
Estimating, then, a pound of raw cotton, delivered at the factory, at six cents: 


138,000,000 pounds would amount to............sssscececeees $8 ,'750,000 
Wages, PG BOF Bec « 00.0:50:5s Kaickatan sens ebehedass caswe sue 49,000,000 
While in France capitalists are satisfied with from three to five 

per cent., ours demand from seven to ten interests and dividends, 

and so general expenses, interests, dividends, and profits will 

have to put down at about. ..........cceeceecesccsecess $40 , 250,000 


$98 , 000, 000 
This is about seventy cents a pound, nearly thirty cents more than the same 
quantity of tissues cost per pound in France. To make competition at all 
available under these circumstances, would require an ad valorem tax of nearly 
fifty per cent., when we consider the immense advantages enjoyed by the 
French manufacturers—Hz wro disce omnes. The same result would be ob- 
tained by comparing most other articles of foreign and home manufacture. But 
this statement is sufficient to illustrate the wisdom of the free-trade policy of our 
Government, and the iniquities of a protective tariff, which serves only to 
enhance the profite of one small section of the country at the expense of the 
rest.—South-Side Democrat. 


3.—LUMBER TRADE FROM VIRGINIA TO FRANCE 


Leeation or Tar Untrep Srares, Paria, 8th June, 1858. 
Dszar Sir :—I have read your letter of the 1st May, ult., with great interest. 
The successful establishment of a line of first class steamers between France and 
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Norfolk is destined to exert a wonderful influence on the prosperity of Norfolk 
and Portsmouth, on the great works of improvement of Virginia and the con- 
tiguous States, and on the relations of the two countries, which have always 
been, and I hope will continue, to be good friends) The commercial intercourse 
of the United States and France is mutually advantageous. For some years a 
policy has prevailed in France, and is cherished by the enlightened head of its 
esent Government, to enlarge its merchant marine, as well as to add to its 
avy the best class of ships with steam power. There is but little timber 
standing in France which is suitable for ship building, and for many years the 
large supplies of that important material has been Fronght from the United 
States, eply interested in all that concerns the prosperity of my native 
State, I learn with pleasure what you tell me, of the new facilities which are 
being created, to bring to Norfolk and Portsmouth, wood of the best quality 
for construction and repair of vessels, The surplus beyond your own wants 
will find a ready and advantageous sale in France. Indeed it is hardly possible 
to anticipate all the advantages which will result from the establishment of 
direct trade. At this moment I do not believe that you can make any pros- 
pective arrangement for any considerable quantity of lumber, the opportunity 
will follow the establishment of the line—that sheuld be done with the least 
possible delay. I will be happy to see it successfully in motion. 
With great esteem, your friend, 
J. Y. MASON. 


Eawarp H. Hersert, Esq., Norfolk, Va. 


4—MERCANTILE CHARACTER AND SUCCESSES. 
WHAT THE MERCHANT SHOULD BE—THE ROCK UPON WHICH HE IS STRANDED—ADVIOR 


Tue editor of the Memphis Enquirer indulges some very judicious reflections 
in regard to the mercantile profession, which ought to receive especial attention 
at a time like this, when the commercial interest from one end of the Union to 
the other is struggling to recover from one of the most serious disasters that 
has ever fallen upon it. The trouble is, that everybody, now-a-days, hurries 
into trade at the expense of the agricultural pursuits, and that the standard of 
excellence has been reduced so very low. We have traders and speculators— 
and even peculators—beyond number, but few mercHants. 


Among the multitudes who enter active life with very good prospect, there 
are few, very few, who do not, in the course of their career become insolvent. 
A northern merchant, once the collector of the port of Boston, who was given 
to statistical inquiries, some years ago, announced the fact that only three per 
cent. of the business men of that city, prior to his time, escaped insolvency 
sometime in the course of their mercantile career. This may be setting the 
ratio of insolvents rather high, but it can easily be seen by every observer that 
nine-tenths of those who enter active business, fail within twenty-five years 
from their entrance into mereantile life. 

The causes of this are obvious. In the first place not one man in ten of those 
who aspire to be a merchant, have any proper qualifications for the position. 
The common idea is, that any body can on and sell goods, and that whoever 
can buy and sell is qualified for the mercantile profession. On the contrary, 
the merchant needs an undue share of circumspection, patience, perseverance, 
industry and economy. If he lacks any one of these qualities, he is almost sure 
to get s — not, perhaps, at once, but in the course of his mercantile 
voyage. The accomplished and successful merchant has no superior in any 
profession. The extensive knowledge that he must possess of markets and the 
causes which produce fluctuations therein; the keen discernment of human 
nature which he must possess; the perseverance which is necessary to cling to 
a business which looks unpromising, but which holds out hopes of ultimate 
afiecess; all these and more than these must belong to the individual who 
means to become eminent “on change.” 
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Sach merchants, when we find them, are ascertained to be those who, in 
their early career, did not scorn the drudgery of their business. They began 
at the beginning, and thoroughly mastered every step as they proceeded up 
the ladder of trade. They learned the disposition of men with whom they 
were brought in contact, and finally could tell at a glance whom it would do 
to credit with their merchandise. By supplying themselves with only such 
articles as they could sell, they early learned to avoid an unsaleable stock; 
and having none but staple goods on hand, they were not under the necessity 
of crowding off goods, on credit, to unsound customers. As their capital aceu- 
mulated, it was invested safely and surely, either in the goods which pertained 
to their business or in readily convertible values. 

Such were the merchants of olden time, of which there are now, here and 
there, specimens. Such men are the conservative forces of the community. 
Their property, the certificate of industry, prudence and economy, gives them 
a position in society; and that position is not, as some falsely suppose, given 
merely to money. It is the just reward of prudence, patience and perseverance, 
which are exhibited in the results of a well-spent life. 

In latter days, all this is changed. The young man sets out in life with a 
stock which would have frightened his father. He hires a store at three times 
the rent which his father ever paid, and engages a superabundance of clerks 
and salesmen. He neglects a personal supervision of his business, and commits 
hig interest to those who are interested only in procuring their respective sala- 
ries, with the least amount of labor they can perform. His customers are 
waited upon if he happens to be in the mood, but if not, they are turned over 
to his employees. 

In order not to press his customers, he omits to send out his bills as soon as 
they become due. Consequently bills become two or three times as large as 
they should be, before settlement. By and by, such a merchant becomes short 
of money. His customers, who have been trusted beyond their ability, cannot 
raise the means to pay. The modern merchant applies for a note and gets one 
at 6 or 8 months, by adding interest. He offers this ata Bank. The Directors 
see that the amount is too large for the condition of the promiser. Concluding 
that the merchant was unwise in extending so large and so long a credit to 
such a customer, the note is rejected and his own reputation as a shrewd mer- 
chant is jeoparded at the bank. He must then apply to a broker, and be shaved 
much more than the profit on the goods. 

Do the inexperienced reply to us—Well, after one such transaction, the mer- 
chant will not again be caught in such atrap? Our observation shows just 
the contrary, Mortified at losing more than all his profits, by such a trans- 
action, the merchant is very apt, under such circumstances, to become reckless. 
He knows that he can get the money of some broker, at some rate, on almost 
any kind of paper. Instead of hending his energies to recover his position and 
avoid the future effects of his unmercantile practice, he finds it easier for the 
present to commit himself to the tender mercies of note-shavers, and let the 
world slide. It does slide, and slide him along with itself into the vortex of 
bankruptey. Under such circumstances, |} usiness is neglected, bills are not 
eollected, credit is given to unworthy customers, the merchant attends his 
store less and less frequently, waste begins to prevail in every department, and 
finally comes a crash which extinguishes his mercantile career. 

In this connection we have said nothing about household expenditures. But 
these demand a share of our notice. They are not generally the cause of the 
ruin of the merchants, but when the merchant becomes reckless from disappoint- 
ment, his household expenditures are apt to keep pace with his other disburse- 
ments. In olden times the young trader thought three hundred dollars per an- 
num for store, and one hundred and fifty dollars for house rent, enormous. He 
only increased these limits after he had become the owner of a large surplus 
eapital. Now-a-days a store at a thousand and a house at six hundred dollars 
are the very lowest priced edifices which the trader thinks he can occupy as 
store and dwelling. The difference between these rents—eleven hundred and 
fifty dollars per year—was the nucleus of the fortunes which were made in 
olden times. 
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Our merchants do not continue poor, and at length become insolvent, beeause 
they do not make money. For a time they make more money than their ances- 
tors did; but they have not the prudence nor the perseverance which charac- 
terized the latter. They estimate their - before they are made, and wish 
their lorses out of sight as much as possible. They have an abhorrence of the 
debtor side of their profit and loss account, and instead of carrying the bad 
debts from year to year to that page of the ledger, they suffer those debts to 
make up an aggregate which they call net profits. 

This is the reason why so many insolvent estates pay so poor a per centage 
eompared with what the creditors anticipated upon the first exhibit of an in- 
solvent inventory. It is bad enough to deceive the public and creditors in this 
manner, but it is mere fatuity to deceive one’s self by such a shallow parade of 
figures. It is said that figures will not lie, and that is correct; but false pre- 
mises may be apparently sustained by figures, which in themselves are correct, 
although the application of them is false. 

We have but a word of advice to the young merchant or trader, and with 
this we will close. Undertake no business on your own account with which 
you have not a previous acquaintance. Keep your stock small. Trust nobody 
who is unsound or dilatory. Increase the quantity of con stock only as the 
demand for goods increases. Collect your bills promptly as they become due. 
Do not trade on temporarily borrowed capital. If you need more capital than 

ou borrow it of friends who will allow you a long time to repay it in; 

ut it is better not to borrow at all. Above all, never rely upon a bank or 
broker to supply you with any portion of your permanent capital; for such 
loans will be called in when it is most inconvenient for you to pay them. 
Moreover, keep out of the hands of note-shavers, for there is sure destruction. 
Heed these suggestions and attend to your business and we will guarantee 
success, 


— 
>. 
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1.—WOOL. 


Tue quantity of wool grown in Great Britain is a mere matter of estimates, 
and these vary from 120,000,000 Ibs. to 275,000,000 Ibs. The former estimate 
is on 40,000,000 sheep at an average of 3 lbs. per fleece at the present produce. 
The import and export of foreign wool has been, during the present century, as 
follows : 

IMPORT AND EXPORT OF WOOL INTO AND FROM GREAT BRITAIN. 


Year. Imported. Exported. Net Imports. 
Sls adc sec desoeteccevess lbs. 6,005 ,792 None. 6,005,792 

Bed O66 ass cons cdodeticnss Jegsee 28 , 345,947 1,669,389 27,676,558 
Sy es ee errs 56,170,974 2,554,455 58,616,519 
EE re ee | 45,888,983 3,637,789 42,196,194 
PE decetéhacs<oeecs ee coesse des 49 , 243 ,093 2,961,282 46,282,811 
eee ree er 65 , 663, 686 1,972,674 68,691,015 
IGS ay Sar 76,818,855 2,662,853 74,161,502 
Ptinn 60:2 baa be 0 64B whine 60 c0¥s . 65,117,668 8,011,980 62,105,688 
Dittinsiniiscdcccsendvbe stows 64 62,592,598 4,809,725 57 , 782,878 
Diciy wes 0 000 00d ee soscess 70,521,957 6,575,584 63,946,373 
ae werrreT TeTiriTi Te 96,756,188 12,450,497 64,405, 686 
Bs cdredietlew es 6660 cocddendevees 74,326,778 14,388,674 59,938,104 
Pe Gessbec vc dcceccdbedcestesdes 83,076,881 18,729,988 69 , 346, 893 
eae an 600s os <c ccuned sek cates 98,679,547 11,316,938 82,758,614 
Er Ws Saskcess dec céU eck dodendcs 119,338,439 11,785,367 107,598,072 
UO ere COSecocedeescvocess 106,121,995 24,467,284 81,654,711 
Debian tsd 0 k0nsstevs¥ak ue’ 99,300,446 29,412,062 69, 888,384 
DPbahe se saccts coccectussesewe 116,211,892 26,679,793 89,581,599 


- 129,749,898 36,487,219 98,262,679 
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The export of British wool has increased largely in the last ten years, although 
it didnot much during the firsttwenty years after export was allowed. Nearly 
one-half of the long combing wools of England are sent to France, and have 
there served greatly to promote the quality of the cloths. There is also a large 
quantity of the Australian wools re-exported to France. 








If we take this column of net import and compare it with the estimate of , 
British wool the results are as follows: 


GROWTH, IMPORT, AND CONSUMPTION OF WOOL IN GREAT BRITAIN, 


Growth, British Wool British Wool Net import, Consumption, 
Ibs. exported. used. Ibs. Ibs. 

1800.. 78,064,560 None. 78,064,560 6,005,792 84,070,352 
1828.. 92,280,550 1,669,389 90,611,411 29,375,947 119,957,358 
1848.. 120,000,000 3,978,842 116,921,150 68,946,378 179,967,531 
1849.. 120,000,000 11,018,641 108,916,355 64,305,686 173,222,041 
1850.. 120,000,000 12,002,773 107,997,227 59,938,104 167,985,331 
1861.. 120,000,000 8,517,500 111,482,500 69,846,893 180,829,393 
1852.. 120,000,000 13,919,077 106,080,983 . 82,753,614 188,834,547 
1868.. 120,000,000 6,671,410 113,328,590 107,698,672 220,926,662 
1854.. 120,000,000 12,901,294 107,098,706 81,654,711 188,753,417 
1855.. 120,000,000 16,172,409 108,727,591 69,888,384 173,615,975 
1856.. 120,000,000 14,878,774 105,621,228 89,581,599 196,152,825 
1857.. 120,000,000 15,142,881 104,857,119 98,262,679 198,117,798 


Hence it appears if the British product was the same last year as in 1853, 


there have been used twenty-four million pounds less foreign wool, and nine 
million pounds less British wool, or, together, fifteen per cent. less. In France 
and on the Continent, there is already great activity, which must necessarily 
be enhanced by the removal of the French duty on wool. Wool imported into 
the United States under twenty cents, at the place of shipment, was made free 


in 1857, after July 1. 


The imports of the three nations are as follows: 


Great Britain. France. United States. 

Duty free. Duty 24 per ct. Duty 30 per ct. 

Pahnnss 0 edbeeocss keane 119,876,449 64,147 ,950 21,595,079 
Dn 6 tabbbece 6.00 6n's on 106,121,995 47,357,775 20,200,110 
Bi das. Civedceccstcde 99,800,446 84,507,100 18,584,415 
Baars ecdadeewss ed edt 116,211,392 85,715,520 14,787 , 393 
po ET Oe ee 129,749,898 83 , 304,760 16,502,060 








The imports for 1858, since the removal of the duty, have been large into 
Boston, and if the South American wools can be successfully cleansed, the sup- 
Ply may be large. 
oil e sources whence the United States have derived their wool have been as 
ollows: 


IMPORT OF WOOL INTO THE UNITED STATES, WITH THE AGGREGATE VALUE. 





1847. 1851. 1853, 1855. 1856. 1897. 
a 682,477 4,893,041 8,884,595 1,046,902 $42,140 515,785 
British Am. Colonies 157,957 621,020 "484,577 EE A. etea cane 30 
gana 8,781 291,809 678,801 a91,1a{ — *ffs 8 BR) 

ee : : 
France.............. 88,917 8,819,367 9,211,279 949,328 807,504 982, 781 
Belgiam............. 19; 817 71, 581 88, 885 1,610 pve I 
Sahaseaihccak.> »idecets 565 812,888 407,882 351,690 190,885 
RI eR Rai iapaestaiags 423, 556 1,502 176,783 83, 285 2, 760 
Turkey.............. 8,815,713 5,888,292 4,351,950 4,676,747 8,424,760 8, 447,686 
Mexico... ............ 551,909... +. 49; 659 86,482 141,198 82; 470 
aS tee 187,495 400, 848 64, 554 50,164 188,724 197,418 
Rio Janciro......... 1,098,785 12,106,586 5,745,857 5,966,969 5,810,493 5,859,526 
Ei wos seaman’ 1,982,572 2,109,846 2,664,300 2,846,902 2,523,832 8,644,894 
RRR HAP > - Wariee 66,777 848,756 124,859 | ....... 
Other places 514,682 1,687,584 1,071,146 1,419,465 77.798 1,400,799 
| SE 8,460,005 82,548,495 21,595,079 18,584,415 14,787,893 16,502,080 
Aggregate .......... 556,022 8,888,157 21669,T17 2,072,189 1,665,964 2,195,744 

Average............ Te. life. 12.366. 11.20, 12, 18¢. 
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The quantities and values imported annually were as follows: 


Pounds. Value. Prive. 
DEUS y ahh v Bae ks <deadencecoestaee 8,460,005 $556 , 622 Te. 
G60 65 GUNG on dese <emktitede ee cuumen 11,381,429 857 ,034 74 
MN dk Gadl dun cee cies edd bee cso nteney 17 ,869 ,022 1,117,347 64 
Raise Seiad haseeus toot sh st khes onan 18,669,794 1,681,691 4 
ESE et See ee 32,548 ,495 8,833,157 11% 
SSS Oe err 18,341,298 1,930,711 104 
ND duit me Gule eeeih'sswe-ccgn 40a ceemae 21,595,079 2,669,727 124 
Ue) PPE EE ee pee 18,354,415 2,072,139 114 
PGS 6ceenewedadns Teer ree ee 14,787 ,393 1,665,064 12 
SEN 6 65.08 6 onwddnd >) dhe s wiles eadaebces 16,502,060 2,125,744 13 


With the removal of duty from wool came the panic, which has checked the 
demand for wool and lowered the prices. The high prices abroad during the 
past few years have drawn most of the disposable wools from the American 
markets, but for the coming year the demand will be more equalized. 

The above aggregate result presents a continued rise in the price of imported 
wools up to 1855. This fact indicates, with the high prices sustained here for 
the domestic wool, notwithstanding the considerable quantities that were kept 
out of the market on speculation, how vigorous had been the demand from the 
manufacturers for consumption. The duties on cloths had been complained of 
as too low to ensure prosperity to the manufacturer, who, nevertheless, had 
been so active in the wool market as to raise prices steadily. The fears en- 
tertained in 1853 that the Australian supplies would be cut off by the gold ex- 
citement, were not realized ; on the contrary, more wool than ever was received 
into England from that quarter. It is to be remarked that while the price 
of, wool has doubled, the duty has doubled also : 


Cents. Duty. Total. 

A. pound of wool in 1849 cost..........sse00s: 6.75 2.02 8.77 
Do. * do. Se. MN wii cae wiedds anne en 12.30 3.70 16.00 
Do. do. SO Wh cd wen cee .- 11.20 3.60 14.80 
Do. do. See Gk vos0nseenceeanke 12.00 3.60 15.60 
Do. do. PO GK ccauscctendneene 13.00 8.90 16 90 


Making a rise of over eight cents per pound. This evidently operated pow- 
erfully against our manufacturers, who have had to coutend against foreign 
goods, of which the material was free. The quantities of wool which Europe 
can spare above the wants of its own mansiingiowe, are yearly diminishing ; 
consequently the cost of it is rising on their hands; hence any movement which 
should create a greater demand for that wool would diminish the ability of the 
foreign manufacturers to compete with those of the Unicved States. 

Prices in New York have been as follows: 

American. Amer. -—S. America.—. Smyr- 

e Saxony. Washed. Unwashed. na 
DORR obOEr. 5 0 0. woe isccccces ces 26e. 36 


9 64 ll 
1844—February.........0s0.se0e00s 3 44 114 74 13 
RTT Tr rorrry FL 33 89 11 6 11 
Mob bn ed bets Bre coctmnes 314 89 11} 7 113 
RN ab Sd bs os sonssess bbbses 80 424 10 6 114 
yh bs o.0.00 theses ce ewesee 32 42 12 7 12 
UNE Los 000 SC adbvecetbeue 33 89 11 6 -11 
PS hhc cccdsccccesesste 36 44 154 8 134 
SPI dic bei noc Go cbcccestdeee 40 47 18 oh 16 
Ue TeR TCT TTATEE TTT. 3 414 134 84 12 
NS te Sybbavad cece s ckeue 44 55 14 9 13 
PE See cc pt dabacec. caNeen 474 574 15 10 154 
er Seer F 52 60 14 15 15 
NOG4—Marehs seisc.iicccssccccces 46 55 164 16 
oC REDS? ere 384 51 134 104 14 


OS 82 41 134 8+ 134 
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American. Amer. -—S. America.—  Smyr- 


4. Saxony. Washed. Unwashed. na. 
1855—March,............ RE 424 124 84 134 
Sas s.ddcndin odes boclpen ts 838 424 124 84 134 
OEE TT CTE sos 86 45 124 84 15 
Re TP ore re 35 45 124 84 154 
i ee 50 13 84 154 
ue A ae 504 56 18 114 17 
Pe PPP eT TT. 85 46 14 ‘v 17 
| ery er eer reeere:  y 80 42 114 12 134 


(U. 8S. Economist.) 


2.—CLEANSING COTTON SEED. 


Ay intelligent correspondent, residing at Antwerp, writes under date of May 
19th, 1858, that a machine for cleansing cotton seed has lately been invented, 
and is now in operation in that city. From two to three tons of seed can be 
eleansed per day by a machine of four-horse power, with the assistance of three 
persons. The cotton surrounding the seed is taken clean off, and can be sold to 
earpet-manufacturers and paper-makers at from thirty to fifty francs the one 
hundred kilogrammes. After the oil is pressed out, the cakes remaining can 
be sold for the same price as other cakes of oleaginous seeds. The cost of the 
machinery is said not to be expensive. This is an important invention and 
promises to be of incalculable advantage to cotton-growers. 


8.—SALT RESOURCES OF VIRGINIA. 

Tue Richmond Enquirer has been for sometime publishing a series of papers 
upon the “ Resources, Improvements, and Commerce of Virginia.” Though we 
are unacquainted with the writer or his antecedents, we have consulted his 
papers with some interest, as without doubt, the emanations of a very practical 
mind. Upon the subject of salt, he says: 


“Common salt for domestic or culinary purposes, is not only an important 
item in our natural resources, but also one of the great necessities of life, and 
one for which there is no substitute—we must either buy it or make it. 

“The consumption of salt throughout the world is prodigious. It is computed 
that a half bushel per annum to each inhabitant is used wherever it can be 
conveniently obtained, and proportionately less in all countries where it is lese 
accessible; but Nature has so universally distributed her provisions for the 
human family that there is scarcely a country on the globe where this article 
cannot, or could not be obtained through the intelligence of its people; and, 
we may remark, in the connection, that this rule is alike universally ; for all 
people and all countries, profit, prosper and enjoy the provisions of Nature, ae- 
cording to their standard of intelligence or industry. It is true that some por- 
tions of the world are peculiarly favored in the distribution of natural resourees 
and gifts, but it does not follow that the people are naturally rich, or propor- 
tionately prosperous; that depends on their exertions, their industry and their 
knowledge. 

“The saliferous formations, or salt deposits of Virginia, are on the same 
grand characteristic scale, which distinguishes her coal, her iron, and her cop- 
per formations. In the West, on the great Kanawha, that noble ‘river of the 
woods,’ the ‘salt wells,’ are, perhaps, the most extensive in the world, and 
the probability is, that Kanawha alone could supply the world with salt for 
ages, since it is known to exist for over twenty miles through the valley of 
that river; and this would be no small number of bushels, even if we only 
allow twenty pounds to each of the one thousand millions who use it more or 
less. 

“In this region peculiar facilities exist for manufacturing the article, since it 
lies in the midst of the great coal region of the State; and so convenient is this 
fuel deposited and obtained, that it can be mined, in many cases, immediately 
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in the vicinity of the salt works, and, frequently, it can be delivered by the 
means of schutes, inclined planes, &c., directly from the mines to the furnaces, 
without the aid of machinery. The gasses which arise from coal, carboniferous, 
or bituminous formations, as in China and many other places, here eseape from 
numerous salt wells in abundance, and effect a great economy in the salt mak- 
ing operation, though it is evidently not used as judiciously and effectively as 
a scientific application would warrant us to expect. 

“The depth at which the salt water is reached is various, and generally ex- 
tends from a few feet to about one thousand, though it is found much deeper 
and probably exists many thousands of feet below the surface. With the great 
extent of the Kanawha salt formations, and the facilities for manufacturing it, 
there can be no limits placed to the production of the article but the demand, 
as soon as this magnificent region ean be fully opened out and developed by 
means of railroad communication with the East and West, but particularly by 
the river itself, when improved as designed. The quantity of salt which the 
West will demand from the Kanawha salt wells, will be prodigious in the 
course of a few years, when the supply wil! be regular, with the means of eon- 
stant transportation and the permanence of a market not liable to the sudden 
fluctuations which now seriously effect the Kanawha salt manufacturers. 

“The quantity of salt required to supply the wants of the United States is 
not less than fifteen million bushels per annum, or about half a bushel to each 
inhabitant. It has been stated that we require a bushel to cach inhabitant, 
but that is evidently too much, though it is — that we use a larger pro- 
— than the average consumption per head in most other countries. In 

tngland the consumption of salt per head, is calculated at twenty-five pounds, 
and in France at twenty pounds. But even supposing that we consume an- 
nually a half bushel each, or fifteen million bushels per annum, the business of 
supplying that demand becomes one of great importance, and, if imported, it 
must necessarily cause a great drain of the precious metals, or their equivalent. 
But great as the business may be, there are three States in the Union which 
can supply the whole of that demand with ease, at moderate prices. Virginia 
herself could profitably supply herself and furnish the South and West with 
five million bushels per annum; the great bulk of which would be produced 
in the Kanawha region; but there are salt deposits on the east of the moun- 
tains and in the southwest, which, though less in extent, are probably equally 
as valuable, on account of the strength and purity of the salt water and the lo- 
cation of the wells. The most eastern deposit of salt that has been found ap- 
pears to be located in Pittsylvania county, but the most important is that mag- 
nificent deposit of almost pure brine in Smyth county, in southwestern Virginia, 
where the celebrated Preston salt has been manufactured for the last century. 
The Preston salines at Saltville produce about three hundred thousand - 
els of salt yearly; the character of which, when carefully manufactured, is 
not eueatied by any salt now made in any part of the world; and we have 
no doubt that an article equal to the refined salt of the Dutch, from which 
the celebrated “ Dutch herrings” receive their peculiar flavor, might be pre- 

ared from those wells, with a small amount of additional care and labor. The 

rine is the strongest known, one-fourth of the bulk being pure salt, twenty 
bushels of brine produce five bushels of salt. Those salines are as capable of 
producing one million bushels per annum as the amount now furnished, and, 
we should judge, with a corresponding degree of profit; and yet the drain on 
the natural supply would be too limited to be seriously felt for ages to come.— 
A branch road from the Virginia and Tennessee Railroad is extended from the 
Glade Spring depot to Saltville, which was built expressly for the produce of 
the Preston salines and plaster banks, and which are here worked in close prox- 
imity to each other. 

“Coal has been found within sight of the furnaces, and it is sup to exist 
in quantity and quality sufficient forevery purpose. With such desirable facil- 
ities and natural richness, we cannot imagine another locality where Nature has 
been more liberal ; for, in addition to the immense quantities of the purest 
gypsum and salt, both iron ores and coal are abundant; and black | pure 
atte, limestone, marble, mil] stone, or burr, and other minerals, are plentiful, 
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which, with the soils, that are wonderfully rich, even to the peaks of the lime- 
stone knobs, render Saltville and the region around one of the righest districts 
in that wpe J rich portion of a naturally rich and prolific State. —- 
part of the Southwest is mountainous and rugged, but the valleys and a 

are wonderfully productive; and even the mountains, which yield nothing to 
the hand of the farmer, contain countless treasures which can only be revealed 
and obtained by the pick of the miner. 

““We may not be censured for remarking that we import and use more 
foreign salt in Virginia, than we use of ourown manufucturing, notwithstand- 
ing the immense quantities we have naturally stored away on every hand. 
England, whose natural deposits of salt are but little greater than our own— 
that is, in Virginia alone, withoutthose of New York, Pennsylvania, Kentucky, 
Illinois and other Western States—produces thirty millions of bushels per 
annum, of which nearly twenty millions are exported, and much of this vast 
excess, in the manufacture of a single article, is sent to the Southern States. 
Virginia contains salt in abundance, in the East, South, and West, and yet she 
buys the article from England and the North, paying nearly a million of dollars 
per year, for that which might be obtained at home with advantage to the 
State as well as the manufacturers. We need not say that such a state of thi 
results from the anti-improvement spirit that has been manifested in Virginia 
so exclusively, which, in turn, is the natural consequence of the single pursuit 
of tilling the soil, excluding all others, and, of course, all the great ate oe of 
industry, which develope the natural resources of nations and build up cities 
and commercial centres. 


_ 
> 





DEPARTMENT OF INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 





1.—EUROPEAN RAILROAD ECONOMY. 


Ar the March meeting of the Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, Mr. Colburn 
resented some statements of the cost, working, and construction of English 
Railways. The average receipts and expenses of all English and French lines, 

per mile run, were, for 1856: 
Receipts, $1 44, Great Britain ; $2 03, France. 
Expenses, 738 e 874 _ 
For the railroads of New York, for 1855, the receipts were $1 76, and the ex- 
penses of operating $1 per mile run. 

The cost of maintenance and renewal of way, and of “engines and working,” 
was for the railroads of New York 704 cents per mile run, against but 364 cents 
in England, and 42} centsin France. Maintenance of way averaged upon all 
the British lines, for 1855 and 1856, 10.56 cents per mile run. In Seeee 
(1855,) 7.8 cents; in New York, 28.2 cents. 

For the rajlroads of Massachusetts, this item of expenses has been as follows: 


ROSS. chal oo c:ccesnviewela tac: scBReceaeees ebee 6st 25.40 cents per mile run. 
AR res Ee OE Cee Oe Oe ee ey ee 28.538 “ » - 
Bis < BWMEE eckad v0 ckdic cue Si vindew < s¥s cee 26.77 “ « « 


Eighty miles are run for each ton of coke or coal consumed on all French 
railways. In Great Britain, the mileage per ton of coke or coal is 77 miles. 
In ha Merthers United States, equaling wood to coal, the average is 44 miles 
run toaton. The average cost of fuel, per mile run, is about 6 cents in Eng- 
land, 11 cents in France, and 18 cents in New York and Massachusetts. 

The average weight of passenger trains, including engine and tender, was 
given as 95 tons in England, and 130 tons in New York. On the other hand, 
the speeds in England average 25 per cent. higher than in this country, being 
28 miles an hour for passenger and 15 miles for freight trains, including stops. 

The grades of English lines, though on the whole more favorable than in the 
Eastern United States, were sometimes severe. There were frequent instances 
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of grades, of 80, 100, 117, 120, 148, and some even of 196 feet per mile, on Eng- 
lish lines, in every case worked by locomotive power. 

The alignment of English and French lines was more favorable than that of 
American lines. 

The climate of England, though not presenting such trying circumstances of 
frost and snow, and severe summer heat, had nevertheless some severe pecu- 
liarities, as compared with that of the United States, There is an average 
annual fall of over sixty inches of rain in England, much of which falls on a 
treacherous clay soil, rendering liable frequent slips, besides soaking and set- 
tling of nono & 

The prices of labor and iron were on an average two-thirds of those in the 
United States. Cross ties, on the other hand, cost from four to five times as 
much, and ballast nearly double. Coke averaged $4 50 a ton in England, and 
$9 a ton in France. 

Allowing for all these cireumstances, Mr. Colburn believed there was an ab- 
solute economy of from 30 to 40 per cent. over the corresponding results on 
American railways. He attributed this chiefly to superior construction, em- 
bracing the earthwork, drainage, ballast, distribution, and preservation of 
— the make and form of rad], rail-joints, &ec. 

uch of the notoriously great cost of English lines had gone for items, wholly 
independant of the quality of the permanent way, and to such extent the cost 
of English lines was not deepen to their superior construction. 

Of such items were the following: 

1. Parliamentary expenses, $7,500 per mile. 

2. Land and damages, $43,900 per mile. 

. 8. 70 miles of tunnels, costing $5,000 for every mile of railway in the king- 
om. 

4. 68,300 eubie yards of earthwork per mile on all British railways, costing 
$20,000 per mile. 

5. 30,000 railway bridges, varying in cost, from the Britania bridge of 
$3,000,000, down. 

6. Three-fourths of all the lines are double track. 

7. Stations 2$ miles apart on all the lines in the kingdom, many of them very 
large and expensive. 

8. Station approaches, including viaducts, of which were over fifty miles. 

9. Equipment. That of the London and Northwestern line cost $22,000 a 
mile; and on other roads the cost was proportionately heavy. 

A mile of first class English permanent way, at English prices, cost but little 
more than a mile of ordinary American railway at American prices, including 
only earthwork, ballast, sleepers, rails and fastenings and laying. 

In answer to a question from a member of the Institute, Mr. Colburn stated 
that the average divided on all English railway share capital was for 1856, 3 
per cent. 

The earth- work of English lines was more carefully laid up than is usual here ; 
the cuttings and banks were wider at formation hese the slopes flatter, and 
grassed or sown, the drainage a thorough—sub-drainage being much prac- 
ticed in difficult situations. The ballasting was deep and thorough, being 26 
feet wide on double track, and 2 feet deep, one foot of which was under the 
ties. The ties were 9 feet long, 10 by 5 inches section, generally squared, 
spaced, in most cases, 3 feet apart centres, and were generally preserved, either 
by saturation with coal tar, creosote, or sulphate of copes. The rails were 
mostly of the double head form, 5 inches deep, and weighing 72 pounds per 
yard. There was a general conviction in favor of lighter rails; 70 to 75 pound 
rails were taking the place of 85 and 92 pound iron. So, on the continent, 62 
to 74 pound rails were taking the place of heavier bars. The height of the 
rails, 5 inches, was preserved, but the stem and head were lightened. A lighter 
head was found to give an advantageous elasticity, whereby the iron was saved 
from battering out. Much more pains was being taken in the manufacture of 
rails. The continental rails were flat footed, and fastened by spikes, as on 
American roads. 

The best form of English rail jcint fastening was believed to be a pair of angle 
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irons, each 18 inches long, belted by four bolts, through the rail of the joints, 
and spiked also to the sleeper. If the bolts got loose, the pressure of the rail on 
the heads of the angle irons, tended to nip them closer together ; so, the angle 
irons gave the full great lateral support. About eight tons of angle irons and 
bolts were required per mile of single track, for an ordinary weight of rail. 


2.—ENGLISH RAILROADS. 


Last year there were twenty-three collisions, twenty accidents of other kinds 
connected with the management of the lines, and two trains set on fire. Be- 
sides these examples, even in the twenty-one instances where engines or carriages 
ran off the rails, seven only are — as due purely to unavoidable casuali- 
ties, leaving twice that number to be more or less accounted for by some species 
of neglect. In 1858 there were seventy-six accidents to trains reported upon, 
of which five only were purely accidental, and eleven partly so. In 1854 the 
aggregate was eighty-five, of which sixteen were wholly, and five partially 
attributable to “accidents”—the term being here used as defining a casualty 
against which there had been no obvious means of guarding. In 1855 the pure 
accidents were only ten and the partial accidents—or those in which uncontrol- 
lable causes could be charged with some, though not all the blame—only thir- 
teen out of a total of ninety-four. In the succeeding years the case becomes still 
stronger. In 1856, out of seventy-one casualties but three pure accidents could 
be selected, and in 1857 only sixteen out of eighty-one. 

It is not yet thirty-eight years since George Stephenson drove the first engine 
over the first English railway opened as a public highway; yet the number of 
passengers now conveyed by oe in Great Britain and Ireland is about 
134,000,000 per annum. The rate of increase in the passenger traffic of the 
collective lines is marvellous. In 1851 there were 81,000,000; in 1852, 89,000- 
000; in 1853, 102,000,000; in 1854, 114,000,000; in 1855, 118,000,000; and 
in 1856, 129,000,000 of passengers carried by railway. The returns for the 
last half year of 1857 are not given, but those of the first half year show an 
excess of nearly five millions over those of the corresponding period of 1856 ; 
and even if we assume that the passenger traffic was no greater than that of 
the Autumn preceding, still we shall get a gross number of 134,000,000 passen- 
gers in that year. To conduct this enormous traffic over 9,000 miles of railway 
and through 3,121 stations, the different companies of the United Kingdom 
employ no fewer than 109,660 persons in various capacities. To speak first of 
those classes of officers who are immediately concerned in contributing to the 
safety of traveling, there are 2,471 station masters, 3,563 engine drivers, with 
as many assistants as firemen; 3,716 guards, 3,260 switchmen to attend to the 
points, 2,000 gatesmen, 2,400 policemen or watermen. Of porters, plate layers, 
and laborers, classes which generally supply victims rather than agents in rail- 
way accidents, there are 53,000 jas Ars + 9 


8.—THE DISMAL SWAMP CANAL. 


Was the first of the artificial lines leading from Norfolk into the Interior. 
It was sufficiently advanced for the passage of large boats in 1828, but was not 
completed until 1841, under the presidency of the late Marshall Parks. It cost 
half a million of dollars, of which were subscribed by 


United States Government... ........ccccccccscccccccces $200,000 
OTD GE VIGUER, «oo owe ross biSe vet siiee cd eccscccencs 200,000 
I Cialincd-6 6440's 6b 0 odes bt ork inint bc0dbbind vemeaae 100,000 


$500 , 000 
The canal is fed from Lake Drummond, or the “ Lake of the Dismal Swamp,” 
which affords an abundant and unfailing supply of water. It has five locks 
seventeen and a half feet wide and ninety-four feet long, capable of passing vee 
sels of one hundred tons. It connects the waters of the Elizabeth river at a 
> int six miles from Norfolk, with those of the Pasquotank river in North Caro- 
. The latter is a narrow, tortuous stream, the difficult navigation of which 
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has materially interfered with the trade of the canal. This difficulty ie being 
obviated, however, by the extension of the canal several miles further South, 
and the completion of this improvement will doubtless do much to increase the 
trade. 

Below we present a table of the trade of the canal in twenty-five of the 
principal articles, from 1841 to 1857, inclusive. The table is full, perfectly re- 
liable, and, therefore, of great value. It presents some interesting facts of the 
comparative state of trade on the canal, which could only be exhibited by 
going back to an extended period. 

Thus in a comparison between the cotton trade of the first five and last five 
years, given in the table, a gain is shown in the latter over the former period of 
eight thousand nine hundred and twenty-three bales. In fish there has been a 
falling off. In naval stores there is a gain of thirty-four thousand three hundred 
and fifty bushels. In bacon of three hundred and thirteen thousand four hun- 
dred pounds ; and in lard of nine hundred and forty kegs. In grain there has 
been a very decided increase. Corn having increased from two million seventy- 
six thousand and ninety-four bushels in the first named five years to five million 
nine hundred and seventy-three thousand three hundred and twenty-four bushels 
in the last, or a gen of three million eight hundred and seventy-one thousand 
two hundred and fifty-seven bushels, equal to one hundred and eighty-six per 
cent. In the wheat there has been an ‘increase of eighty-five per cent.—a slight 
gain in peas, and a gain of forty-five per cent. in potatoes. 

In lumber there is also a gain. In mast timber we have no comparative data, 
but in merchantable timber there is an increase of five hundred and sixty-five 
thousand seven hundred and seventy-eight eubie feet, or ninety-one per cent.; 
and in plank and scantling of fifteen thousand three hundred and sixty-one 
feet, or over one hundred and twenty-five per cent. In pipe staves we observe 
a considerable falling off, also, a small falling off in barrel staves—while there 
is a gain in hogshead staves of about two millions. The receipts of pipe and 
barrel stave in 1857, show an increase of the former of one hundred and twenty- 
eight thousand seven hundred and sixty-two, and of the latter of fifty-four 
thousand over the apr In long shingles there has been a decrease 
of five millions, while there has been a gain in building shingles of sixty-three 
millions, the per cent. of gain on the last two items being respectively about 
seventy-five and"fifty per cent. 


TRADE OF THE DISMAL SWAMP CANAL, 


1841. 1857. | 1841. 1857. 

Bales Cotton......... 8,129 4, 690 | Feet Plank Scantlings 2,297,936 2, 798, 188 

Barrels Fish.......... $9,213 14,761 | Pipe Staves.......... 881,520 141,962 

“* Naval Stores.. 23, 002 19,969 | Hogshead Staves..... 8,514,610 4,086, 240 

“ Turpentine.... 555 1,039 | Barrel Staves......... 495,310 115,860 

Owt. Bacon.......... 2, 805 1,050 | Long Shingles.... ... 4,575,190 1,660,440 

K i ceS<nectee 812 582 | Two Feet Shingles.... 8,145,510 4,027,340 

Bushels Corn......... 291, 164 745,058 | Bunch Shingles...... 28,413,790 49,915,150 

ed lax Seed.... 2, 787 1,594 | Garden Pales......... 73,068 88, 420 

“ heat........ 81,585 176,564 | Coopers bolts... ... . Soe: ? 4h as 

OS) Ras + étsdn o 6,909 12, 978 | Coopers Staves....... 337, 960 $12, 310 

“  Potatoes...... 18,814 21, 640 | Fence Rails.......... 10, 778 14, 520 

Mast Timber......... 5. ae Fire Wood........... 4, 426 5,439 
Feet Timber......... 121,463 444,583 


—_ 
+ _— 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 





1.—THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF CHARLESTON, 

In no section of the Union does there exist at this time a more correct ap- 
preciation of the benefits of an efficient Common School system than in the 
city of Charleston, and nowhere are its results more gratifying. The improve- 
ment has been chiefly within the last few years, and the greatest emulation 


























REPORT OF HON. ©. G. MEMMINGER. 


pervades among citizens of all classes in elevating and perfecting what has 
been so well begun. 

We have been recently furnished with the reports and other documents read 
at the second anniversary celebration, and cannot resist the desire to extract 
from them for the benefit of our readers in other quarters. Our early recol- 
lections of Charleston and its public schools, and of our own great indebted- 
ness to them, are very vivid, and the acknowledgment for this indebtedness is 
made gratefully here. 

The leading report, by the Hon. C. G. Memminger, who is himself one of the 
proudest monuments of the system, in another of its forms, is a most excellent 
paper. The schools are six in number, and the children under instruction, 
1,698. The whole expense for the year was $21,145, which was an average of 
$13 19 to each pupil, including books, maps, &c., furnished to them free of cost. 

The sum of $10,000 was appropriated by the State, and an equal amount 
made up among the citizens for the establishment of a Normal School, for 
training female teachers, in connection with a High School for girls. In regard 
to the importance of female education, and of education generally, Mr. Mem- 
minger remarks : 


“To forward this most important and desirable result as speedily as is con- 
sistent with the means of our citizens, it is only necessary to bier in mind the 
advantages of general education, and its absolute necessity where the people 
govern. A governmert without intelligence would be a body without a head. 
In other countries where one man, or a privileged class exercise all the power 
of the State, it is sufficient to educate the few. In fact, the few would prefer 
to keep the subject people in ignorance. But where every individual isa 
ruler—where his opinion is felt in making up the public opinion—where each 
man is an actual and positive part of the great moving whole, it is necessary 
that all should be educated. fr we will look back through a single year, and 
mark the important questions of municipal and international right which are 
brought before our people for their action, we will appreciate the value of an 
enlightened public opinion. And if we turn our steps to the Court House and 
see the Juryman taken from the workshop or the counter, and sitting in judg- 
ment upon the life and fortune of his neighbor; if we listen to the arguments 
which are addressed to him, and find that they involve nice questions of law, 
moral probabilities and social duty; if we hear the judge, with all his learning, 
appealing to the understanding of the jury and declaring to them that they 
are the arbiters of the question at issue, we will then perceive the necessity 
which calls for precious lanaetiaiins and education. 

“Whether then we entrust to a man power as a juryman to sit in judgment 
upon our lives and property, or as a voter, to confer political power upon 
whom he may please; or as a citizen, to become invested with the rebe of 
office; or as a soldier, to sustain the honor and defend the interests of his coun- 
try, we compel ourselves to provide for his education. 

“If we turn to the female portion of society, considerations of equal import- 
ance plead for their education. The great moral lever of society has been 
entrusted by the Creator to female hands. The principles of religion and. vir- 
tue are implanted by the mother upon the plastic mind of infancy. Her hand 
must foster her care must guard the conde plant. Jn the hour of trial she 
must sustain, in the day of affliction she must comfort. The first rays of intel- 
ligence must be collected by her, and the child, the youth and the man must 
find his surest and most sympathizing friend in the sister, the wife, the mother, 
Shall these be educated, or shall they be left in ignorance? Shall the mother 
be incapable of reading to her child that Word which God has given for her 
guidance and support’ Shall the wife be incapable of reading or responding 
to her husband's letter—or to rise higher—of taking her fitting place as his 
companion and helpmeet? It is evident that the best interest of society de. 
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mand for the one sex an education corresponding in all respects to the educa- 
tion of the other. 

“Another view of this subject is presented by the want which existe of 
higher education among the working part of our population. We all desire 
to make Charleston a centre of industry and commercial enterprise. This can 
only be effected by superior intelligenee and education among those who are 

ractically to conduct the business of life. A well educated mechanic, or store- 
coe. or merchant has in himself advantages which give him superiority in 
his voeation, and which enable him to improve every opportunity to advance 
his business. His success is the gain of the whole community, and the united 
success of many such mea is, in fact, the advancement of that community to 
the position of a great mart of trade and industry. 

“Public education searches out and finds these men. They are generally to 
be found among those who have no means of educating themselves. A single 
Franklin counts for millions in the history of a nation; and it is the well known 
declaration of one of our distinguished statesman, that the whole expense of the 
South Carolina College was compensated by the single act of educating MeDuffie. 
It is in this enlarged view that the Board would Soke this subject to be con- 
sidered, and, following that direction, they would submit that the amounts 
iy by our citizens for education should not be regarded in the light of a tax. 

is, in fact, with all who send ebildren to the school a mere substitute for the 
tuitiou many paid to a teacher; and when these schools shall be extended 
over the whole city, the tax will bear that relation to every pareut. To those 
who seek for their children a higher education than we are at present able to 
offer, we would a that they are already furnished with a fall equivalent 
in the colleges which are sustained at the public expense by the city and by 
the State. And to those who have no children, we would submit for reflection 
the deep stake which they have in the proper training of those children who 
are soon to stand forth as men, and to take into their keeping the destinies of 
the State.” 

The Hon. Wm. J. Grayson, one of the Board of Visitors, concludes his report : 

“From all that has passed under their observation, the Board of Visitors 
have no hesitation in expressing their thorough eonviction that the advantages 
of the Common School system cannot be too highly sgprasistes. They think it 
a duty to the people, to express this eonviction in the strongest terms. Their 
most sanguine expectations have been surpassed. They looked on with delighted 
attention, while the various exercises of the school were passing in review 
‘before them. What hitherto may have been experiment, seems to the Board 
to be now established fact. They look upon the system as a great success. 
Nothing remains, as they believe, for the eommunity to do but to give amply 
2 help that may be needed for the extension and completion of the work. 
Thies would, without doubt, be the most acceptable reward to all those who have 
been instrumental in bringing this system of instruction into the city and the 
State. Their diligence and care for the best welfare of the people—the educa- 
tion ef their children in the most efficient manner—cannot be too warmly ae- 
knowledged or readily promoted. Their services are beyond all other reward.” 


©ol. F. W. Capers, of the State Military Institute, adds his own testimony : 
“Your Committee were gratified to witness such an exhibition of public 
interest as was evinced by the throng of citizens that crowded the approaches 
to the Examination Hall, and whatever available space within it had not been 
reserved for their convenience. They retired from the hall most fully impressed 
with the value and importance of this new feature in the educational provisions 
of the State, and report to you their conviction that such returns as they have 
‘witnessed—such an exhibition of that upward levelling of society, which ele- 
vates:the whole body of our citizenship—would amply compensate any care 
ef cost that might secure it. 
“They contemplate these schools as involving in a large measure the beet 
interests ef the community, and rejoice in the new impulse, which, 
them, has been given to public education in the State. It may not be 
$0 educate every citizen, but they believe it will be possible to carry the means 
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of education almost to every door, and they deprecate opposition for any second- 
ary consideration. It must diminish the intellectual resources of the State, 
and hinder the progress of popular enlightenment, and cannot effect any val- 
uable oy ge The day is not far distant, when the debt we owe our fathers, 
and which can be paid only to posterity, shall be put in liquidation by pre- 
paring and fiting out the rising generation to meet the developments and de- 
mands of the age. Could the word be spoken which should inspire the heart 
of every para’, in South Carolina with a full sense of his obligations, how 
gloriously would our future glow upon the page of history. Not only should 
the five per centum of illiterateness charged against us disappear from the 
census records, but nowhere in all the land should a free born Carolinian stand 
bewildered before the trophies of science and art, or literature proper to his age.” 


Rev. John T. Wightman speaks as follows of the practical workings of the 
primary department: 

“The perfect command and thorough training of an army of four hundred 
children, their cleanly attire and smiling faces, their quickness in reply, their 
vivacity, confidence, good behavior and order, call forth the highest commend- 
ation for their faithful teachers. After reviewing the whole department, both 
the deportment and proficieney of the children, the most pleasing impression 
was left on the minds of the Committee, and they left better persuaded than 
ever of the efficiency of the plan in training up the masses of society tos 
position of intelligence and virtue.” 


Mr. J. P. Tustin enters very fully into the consideration of many interesting 
topics in relation to the education system of our own country and of Europe, 
He says: 

“There are two views which need thorough sifting, in order that our people 
may be prepared to go forward in the movement. One of these relates to the 
alleged impracticability of having such a system of schools among us, as is 80 
much lauded in Germany, Scotland, and in the Northern States. It is said that 
the distribution of wealth, and of population will not admit of a graded and 
progressive series of schools. 

“We do not here touch the question of taxation, nor the equity of levying 
upon the capital of a State for providing a sound education, which is only an 
equivalent expression for the safety of society. These material and financial 
mm may be left to the temper of our people. The spirit of justice, and 
the arguments of facts, will not fail to vindicate the system of public education. 
The only question is, whether it is as attainable te practicable, as it is con- 
fessedly desirable. 

“We assume, then, that to a very considerable extent, there should be a self- 
originating and self-sustaining method of general education carried out in this 
State. We are too apt to look to the precedents and analogies of other States, 
and of other lands, before we can make up our minds to devise and sustain a 
pw system of education suited to this commonwealth, or even to this city. 

e make a difficulty to begin with, by not considering what should naturally 
be the outgrowth of our own state of society. It is very easy to look at New 
York and Massachusetts, at Scotland, Saxony, and Prussia, and to conclude that 
because a given system works well there, we need only to ordain it so, and it 
will spring up and work well here; or, that if such a special system does not 
thus work well here, no other system worth having is suited to us. 

“It was by such a process of thinking that the great State of Pennsylvania 
was for a long time kept on the background, with regard to public education. 
The leaders of the cause, in that State, had New York and New England, as 
well as certain foreign countries, before their eyes; and they prematurely 
attempted a system which was too successfully opposed by many parts of that 
State at the very beginning. The obstacles were at length overcome by adopt- 
ing the outlines of a general system, provided for by State laws, but which was 
left to county administration in such a way, that each county could adopt or 
reject a system of taxation for its own schools, While the plan was supervised 
by State authority, it became effective only by being adopted by degrees, and 
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by imposing no burdens on those counties which declined its provisions. In 
this way, the benefits resulting in those districts which adopted the system, 
soon carried the impression and practical demonstration of their overshadowing 
influence upon regions which had been behind. 

“The conformation of our treaty, and the peculiar distribution of our popu- 
lation, are obviously not favorable to a system of popular education over a 
equally all parts of the State. Roughly speaking, we may assume one-thir 
part of the rural population of this Commonwealth as being a situation for the 
immediate introduction of a series of primary and of regularly graded and 
classified schools. In this one-third part of our territory, it is estimated that 
the number of children from six to sixteen years would be found, on an average, 
to be not less than forty to every four square miles. This would give a system 
of school districts, of which the centre in each would not be more than a mile 
from the extremity. The distribution of population affording this specified 
number to the given space, would make a system of popular education at once 
practicable and economical. It is only necessary that the Commonwealth should 
sanction a system based on a thorough analysis of facts, and to provide for its 
execution in a spirit of eandor and patience, to make South Carolina a noble 

atron and model in the training of her own children. 

“But there is another view which requires to be thoroughly canvassed, as 
eculiar to our condition as a city. Charleston is a metropolis, in many of its 
eatures ; and yet in many respects, it is remarkably insulated. Like the free 

cities of Germany, or like Venice in the days of her power and glory, Charleston 
must have a sphere of operations in many important interests, exclusively her 
own. Cities are always the centres and sources of commercial, -eeeag and 
moral influence to the regions of country wide and far around. It was in the 
chief cities of ancient nations, that the apostles of Christianit preached the 
Gospel, and wrote their epistle; and these were among the provi ential agencies 
by which the Gospel radiated to every district and province, and in a single 
generation, found its way through Asia Minor, and on both sides of the Medi- 
terranean tothe Straits of Gibraltar. It was in view of such facts that Napoleon 
said to the gifted daughter of France already mentioned: ‘Give me Paris, and 
I will give you the rest of France.’ . 

“It is readily allowed that many precincts of the purely rural population of 
our State could at once sustain their district schools, as well as those in an 
State of the Union. A system of education, could, therefore, be pre erly legal- 
ized, and so devised that the districts which are locally and physically adapted 
to its working may at once proceed to the adoption of a plan of primary and of 
general education through all the stages of its proper classification. But each 
should be allowed to accept the provisions of any system for itself; and this 
view applies pre-eminently to this city. 

“It would be for the glory and safety of Charleston to compass and execute 
a system of education which shall include all classes, having as its head a 
Normat Scnoot which could be sustained for the training of teachers for this 
city and vicinity, without looking any further. We would ignore and repudi- 
ate, at the outstart, the invidious terms of p woe and ‘free schools.’ Charit 


scholars are not the material which a State should look to for forming her citi- 


zens. Our people are citizens, not sudjects—and the training of citizens by the 
State is not a debt of charity, but of justice. The true idea of public education 
which has been so greatly actualized and matured in some States of this coun- 
try, and in other lands, is the best education for the greatest number, and at the 
least expense. A well devised and well executed system of popular education 
would at once carry its provisions to the sources of community—that is, to the 
families of the poor—always the great majority in every population. It would 
eall the children of poverty within its walls, and thus to a great extent fore- 
close these demands which public charity, or the stern appliances of public 
justice, may, ina few years later, be otherwise compelled to meet. : It would 
set the generous example of softening down and removing the distinctions 
between the rich and the poor, by anticipating and removing the causes of 
misery in the mass of the community.” 
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Tue last number of our Review was 
edited mainly at Orv Pornt Comrort, 
of which we spoke in becoming terms. 
It has subsequently been the resort of 
a very large company, rendering the 
season one of the most brilliant and 
successful in thehistory of the “Point.” 

The month of August was taken up 
in excursions among the Mountain 
Springs of Virginia. For nearly two 
weeks we enjoyed the invigorating 
breezes, the delightful shades, the ex- 
cellent fare, and luxurious baths of the 
Berxetey Serines, which are on the 
route of the Baltimore and Ohio rail- 
road, and within five or six hours dis- 
tance from Baltimore. There is but a 
mile or two of staging to be overcome 
on a beautiful road, which is in favora- 
ble contrast to most of our mountain 
retreats. Mr. Strother, the proprietor, 
is an excellent caterer, and we have 
no doubt that, were the same means 
adopted to bring into notice the Berk- 
ley Springs, that are adopted by others, 
they would be largely resorted to by 
Southern people. At present, the num- 
ber of guests ranges at about two hun- 
dred, mainly from Maryland and Vir- 
ginia. Among them are many families 
abounding in those goodly gifts, ycleped 
children, who are here for the season ; 
and judging from the rotund persons, 
the gleeful faces and frolicksome gam- 
bolings of the little crowd on the lawn 
before us, they are, undoubtedly, in 
the highest heaven dreamed of in their 
philosophy. Among the number is our 
own contribution to the infant world— 
@ fair-faced, laughing-eyed, light-hair- 
ed, slender-formed thing of some three 
summers, who, under the invigo- 
rating influences here at work, has 
leaped, as it were, from the arms almost, 
into a semi-womanhood, practicing the 
coquettish little airs “beyond the reach 
of art,” which belong to the sex, and are, 
a ge inseparable from it at any age. 

n the wide range of the grounds, and 
under the far shading trees, she may 
roam, and frolick, and prance, illus- 
trating perpetual motion in practice, 
with a freedom which recognizes no re- 
straint. Rove on gay and bright ehild- 
hood, chase the butterfly, gather the 
pebbles, float leaves upon the tiny 
spring rivulet; rove on! the thorns and 
thistles must soon sprout up and choke 
the ways that now are all flowery; 
the asp will hiss where the butterfly 
spre his colors; and the pebbles 
will change to sharp and flinty rocks! 





Such is the world, fair gamboler, which 
to thee is yet but an enigma. I would 
not for a diadem have it seem else than 
a o—_ now to one so gentle and con- 
fiding as thou art. 

The Berkley Springs were a place of 
fashionable resort before the Revo- 
lution, and were visited very frequent- 
ly by General Washington, who owned 
a cottage here. Thousands of guests 
were annually in attendance, and these 
Springs became the most considerable 
summer resort in America. The com- 
petition of Saratoga and White Sulphur 
afterwards turned the tide from them; 
but the recent great improvements, and 
the construction of the railroad almost 
to its doors, is restoring Berkley to its 
former rank. The hotel is a large and 
commodious building, and there are 
also a few outside cottages. That oc- 
= by Mr. David Strother, the 
“ Porte Crayon” of Harpers’ Magazine, 
is most elegantly fitted up. The moun- 
tain scenery in the neighborhood is 
quite imposing, and the walks are pic- 
turesque. From the peak which over- 
looks the hotel, the view is boundless 
and grand, beyond measure, and brings 
within its seope the forests of Mary- 
land, Virginia, and Pennsylvania. The 
waters can scarcely be denominated 
mineral, but. are pure, and of a tempera- 
ture at all seasons of about 72° or 74°. 
They are claimed as having medicinal 
properties, and undoubtedly constitute 
a most luxurious bath The chief basin 
is sixty feet long by twenty feet width, 
and five feet depth, containing fifty 
thousand gallons. There are besides 
private baths, ladies’ baths, etc., ete. 

The detail of our further summer 
ramblings through the Valley of Vir- 
ginia to “Rockbridge Alum,” “White 
Sulphur,” “Sweet and Red Sweet,” 
“Hot” and “Warm Springs,” and 
thence to Old Point must be deferred 
to our next issue. 


In a letter from Athens, Geo., Prof. 
George Steuckrath writes as follows: 


“Athens is the handsomest town 
south of the Potomac, and contains a 
number of beautiful private residences, 
adorned with fine shade trees and 
flower gardens. The society is refined, 
a and hospitable. It is the 
seat of the University of Georgia, the 
commencement exercises of which in- 
stitution are now in progress. The 
» sapere: , 80 far, has been creditable to 

e students and instructors. This in- 
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stitution is one of the oldest in the 
South, having been established in 1801, 
as I noticed the following inscription 
on one of the buildings: ‘The site of 
this building was chosen on the 6th day 
of April, 1801, in the 26th year of the 
Independence of the United States of 
America, by George Walton, Abraham 
Baldwin, John Milledge, John Twiggs, 
and Hugh Lawson, a committee of the 
Senatus Academicus of the University 
of Georgia, and for the benefit of the 
institution; the adjacent land was on 
that day given by John Milledge.’ The 
Presideat is Dr. Alonzo Church, sup- 
ported by a faculty of learned gentle- 
men. Several gentlemen of distinction 
have graduated in this institution 
among whom may be numbered severa 
governors of the State, several United 
States Senators, and the present Secre- 
tary of the Treasury of the United 
States, the Hon. Howell Cobb. 


“The population of Athens is about 
five thousand. The majority of the 
families are wealthy planters, who have 
chosen this place as a residence on ac- 
count of the superior educational ad- 
vantages, delightful climate, and gene- 
ral health; the thermometer rarely 
reaches over 92°, and this is the warm- 
est weather experienced for a number 
of years. 

“T had almost forgotten to mention 
the new and beautiful female institute 
jast completed. The community is in- 
debted principally to the energy and 
liberality of Thos. R. R. Cobb, Esq., a 


brother of Hon. Howell Cobb, Secre-. 


tary of the Treasury, for this institution. 
As an acknowledgement of this indebt- 
edness, the trustees have named the 
Academy in honor of a favorite child 
of his, who died a few months since, 
‘The Luey Cobb Institute.’ 

“Athens contains from thirty to 
forty stores, which are in a flourishing 
condition, notwithstanding that the 
money-pressure has been so heavy. 

“There are also two excellent hotels 
in Athens ; the principal one called ‘The 
Lanier House,’ the proprietor of which 
is S. M. Lanier, a very pleasant and in- 
telligent host; and the other one, call- 
ed ‘The Newton House,’ under the 
charge of Mr. Crawford. 


“ Altogether I have been very much 
pleased with my short stay, and shall 
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not forget the kindness of the editorial 
eorpse. 

Ons of the ablest and truest of the 
sons of the South, writes us as follows, 
from Alabama : r 


“ What is the one prominent great political 
fact, obvious to every honest, intelligent mind, 
conversant with our public affairs? It is this, 
that the only vital issue now before the people 
—that de facto constitution moulding and law, 
pang 8 pier of the country—is that of sla- 

anti-slavery; in other words, it is a 
question of whether Southern civilization shall 
maintain its individuality, or perish under the 
march of the adverse majority sentiment—a 
question of whether the whites of the South, 


by preserving the present relations of master 
and slave, shall tain their supremacy over 
an inferior er with their conse- 


race, togeth 
moral, intellectual, and material well- 
ing and progress; or whether timidly and 
wickedly succumbing to the madness that 
would inaugurate an unnatural fraternity and 


equality, we shall become a people debased in 
blood, Vegpered and brutalized; a byword 
and a reproach among all nations of the earth. 
The great landmarks of issues, thus momen- 
tous, must soon become so palpable that there 
will be no neutrals as there can be no neutral 


und. Temporizing e ients cannot much 
onger mystify and Teaorb this mighty issue.” 

We beg leave to say to our friend, in 
the mildest way in the world, that he 
has grown to be a veritable “ Old Fo- 
gie;” and that it is fashionable now, in 
the circles in which he once figured, to 
conane all such views as entirely behind 
the times. The new epoch which is 
upon us dates from that great event, 
the “ Kansas settlement,” (lucus a non 
lucendo,) and was proclaimed very 
nearly among the first by our gifted 
friend at Montgomery, who had, prior 
to that, out-Heroded all the Herods 
among us the other way. Since the 
new lights have been showing brighter 
and brighter, and zealots have been 
crowding to them, one cannot but be 
very much puzzled to know how differ- 
ent ones ever came to be followed, 
and must be much ashamed ever to 
have tolerated them. Our Alabama 
friend had better grind down his sword 
into a pruning hook, and take, like Cin- 
cinnatus, once more to the plough. 

“ Ts not the Kansas question settled ?” 
Certainly. That which was maintained 
by us to be the true constitution of the 
people, by virtue of its many element, 

as been potential enough to keep them 
out of the Union, and Kansas is to 
come before us next winter, with a 
new free State Constitution, and be re- 
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ceived as such, as every neophyte in 
political matters is well aware, Jeapite 
of the hopes and wishes of Southern 
men, who, driven to the wall, made 
what seemed to them, and we have 
every confidence in their patriotism, 
the very best possible compromise. 
For this, ifa member of that august 
body, (Congress,) it is not unlikely in 
preference to aseparation from old and 
tried friends, a reluctant vote would 
have been given by us; butin what part 
of the South could a stigma attach to 
the immortal name of the lamented 
Quitman who thought and acted other- 
wise? It becomes us to be more con- 
siderate, too, of our censures hereafter, 
for it may be that even the “little 
giant” of the West, whom we are 
taught just now to pelt with every 
David's sling, though but recently 
“sick of hearing of Aristides the just,” 
is, despite of some idiosyncrasies, with 
which we are as angry as any body 
else, quite as sound, pliable and wor- 
thy of the confidence of the people of 
the South on all questions essential to 
them, as any of the present statesmen 
of the North, or even as some from our 
own section who are talked about in 
Presidential connections. “So runs 
the world away.” 

Is there still a chance that a Black 
Republiean, Anti-Slavery, Seward ad- 
ministration may be precipitated upon 
us, from which the escape was so nar- 
row two years ago, and in regard to 
which we were all much agreed that 
disunion would follow as a matter 
ofcourse? An able and most enlighten- 
ed Senator from South Carolina, who 
did more than any one else by his fear- 
leas expositions last winter, to arouse 
the ire of the North, tells usu—we hope 
he is misreported, but up to this time, 


there is no denial of the newspaper |P. 


report of his speech—that the thing af- 
ter all of abolition rule is not so intolera- 
ble, but that we may stand it on a 
pineh for afew years, meekly hoping 
for “something to turn up.” Thus 
was it among the Athenians, that even 
the wise Phocian counseled submission 
whilst the great orator—was appealing 
to the dead of Marathon, against the 
common enemy of Greece. 

Hae the discussion of the Slavery 
question satisfied the South, that it is 
intrinsically right and not wrong, and 
that in principle slavery and the slave- 
trade stand upon a common ground, and 
that one carnot be denominated piracy 
more than the other, (the existence or 
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prohibition of the latter being a ques- 


tion only of expediency)—a federal Ju 
(placed Dra the re Court aate 
on account of his sound states-rights 
views, and known at the time to be 
one of the extremest of all the extreme 
and bold men of the South in asserting 
her rights and defending them) in a 
shandl to the Grand Jury at New Or- 
leans, not only tells them what the 
law is, but as it were enters gratuitous- 
ly into its defence, making his appeals 
to the judgment of Christendom! ! 

“For the suppression of the slave- 
trade,” he says, “the efforts of the en- 
lightened, humane, and just of all 
nations of christendom have been en- 
listed. Treaties exist among christian 
nations binding them to use their efforts 
for its suppression. The ablest jurists 
of the world condemn it as contrary to 
natural justice, and there is no chsie- 
tian State where the laws do not con- 
demn it. We have no expectation that 
this trade will be revived, or that the 
United States will take steps backward 
in regard to their policy of humanity 
and right. Their laws have the a 
port of the moral sense of the people 
of this Union.” 

Have we been taught that the Union 
has been endangered by the agitation of 
unscrupulous men at the North, making 
use of the slavery question and the 
passions of the people there, as offen- 
sive weapons against us and our insti- 
tutions, and rendering retaliation una- 
voidable and patriotic? A sentence is 
quoted from the speech made in New 
England, by almost the leading man 
in the ranks of the South since the 
death of Mr. Calhoun, which confounds 
and proscribes altegether the Northern 
and the Southern side. We trust the 
assage is susceptible of another mean- 
ing, and will be soon interpreted \thus 
by the eminent gentleman in question. 
If not, we are indeed at sea. 

Finally, however, after the long 
episode through which we have wan- 
dered, provoked by the fogie views of 
our Alabama friend, it has been our 
fate to meet with another fogie in the 

erson of a leading son of the Old 
ominion. From the speech of the 
Hon. Willoughby Newton, before the 
societies of the Military Institute, which 
he is good enough to send us, we 
quote the following: 
“The separation of the Colonies from the 


mother country, roused the spirit of the 
and gave new scope to the energies of man 








Who can say that it is not the purpose of 3 
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wise Providence, by events now in progress, 
to effect results equally important—to give new 
development to the capacity and progressive 
power of the Anglo-Saxon race, and to bring 
within the range of free government and . 
lated liberty, the semi-barbarous hordes tha: 
now encumber the southern portion of this 
continent? But however this may be, the 
effect of a Southern Confederacy in advancing 
all the great interests of Virginia, would be 
immediate and incalculable. Her Bevie 
tion, agriculture, commerce, and manufactures 
would advance with unexampled rapidity. 
The capital and energy necessary to carry on 
all useful enterprises, would spring as if by 


magic into being. A tariff for the support of | 


the new government would give such protec- 
tion to manufacturers, that all our water falls 
would bristle with machinery, and the hum of 
manufacturing ah would be heard in all 
inland towns of the State. The spindles of 
Lowell, Lawrence, and Manchester would be 
trrnsferred to the falls of the Potomac, the 
Rappahannock, and the James, and the in- 
dustrious artisans of the North would be trans- 
ferred with them. The iron, coal, and other 
mineral treasures of our mountains would be 
brought into immediate requisition, and ex- 
tensive foreign commerce would no longer be 
the dream of the enthusiast. Under judicious 
revenue and navigation laws, the ships of all 
nations would crowd the ports of the South, 
and the products of other lands be brought 
directly to our own shores, in exchange for our 
own. Norfolk would become the great em- 
porium of foreign commerce for Virginia, and 
all the cities on our navigable waters would 
partake of her prosperity. 

Tuere is reason to hope for the es- 
tablishment under the present Adminis- 
tration of a wiser system of diplomacy 
than has heretofore prevailed in regard 
to our relations with Mezico; and we 
eommend to the attention of Gen. Cass 
the views onthat subject which appear 
in the present number of the Review. 
In the language of a correspondent, 
“there never has been aught but a 
vulgar unmeaning diplomacy practised 
upon Mexico, without reference as to 
what party or power is in supremacy. 
The Court of Mexico has rather been an 
arena for politicians and speculators to 
play their game. We have never 
showed a policy; and have been in- 
variably beat by the superior manage- 
ment and diplomacy of foreign Envoys. 
They interfere with the Government at 
will, and have succeeded in over- 
shadowing the United States on all 
occasions, 

“Spain had every motive and interest 
to harmonize with us as Americans, 
and to break the cord of bondage be- 
tween Great Britain and herself, par- 
ticularly in Cuba; she has long been 
restless under French and British over- 
shadowing in our Black sea; and it 
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a forcible reliance on land and 
France, and induce her to harmonize 
with the United States, which she was 
awakening to as she found a correspond- 
ing spirit in our federalism; but the 
consummation of such an alliance or 
commercial union in the American seas 
has been postponed, and Mexico and 
Spain remain suspended as to their re- 
lations with us, until a new line of 
policy is marked out by the present 
| Administration. The retary pro- 
|fesses to be acting in accordance with 
‘these views, and promises decisive ac- 
| tion to regulate our Gulf relations. The 
| Black sea belongs to Mexico, Cuba, and 
the United States; and our Sevastopols 
at Vera Cruz, Havanna, and Pensa- 
|eole, with our Gibraltar at Key West, 
|should not be disturbed by French and 
| English interference. They may dis- 
| turb Europe if they please, and check- 
mate Russia; but Mexico, Cuba, and the 
United States cannot, and should not, 
tolerate interference.” 





In order to understand the vast pro- 
gress which has been made by the 
United States in the last forty years, 
we have only to examine the national 
blue book, and see how the political 
and civil establishment of the Govern- 
ment has grown. Mr. Letcher, of Va, 
one of the strictest political economists 
on a recent occasion presented the con- 
trast between 1815and1858. Hesays: 


“And first, as to the number of 
States and organized Territories, and 
their area, in 1815; and the number of 
States and Territories, and their area, in 
1858. At the former period we had 
eighteen States, wages an area of 
504,412 square miles, and five organized 
Territories, (exclusive of the District of 
Columbia,) covering an area of 254,452 
square miles, In 1858 we have thirty- 
two States, covering an area of 1,602,- 
000 square miles, six organized Terri- 
tories, (exclusive of the District of 
Columbia, ) covering an area of 1,401,- 
000 sqare miles. Besides this, we have 
the Mesilla valley, embracing 78,000 
square miles, and Indian ee 
embracing 187,000 square miles. In 
1815, therefore, the States and Terri- 
tories covered 759,864 square miles, 
while in 1858 they cover 8,268,000 
square miles, an area four times and 
one-third larger now than in 18165. 





was our true policy to prevent her from 





In 1815 the strength of cur Army 
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was 10,000 men, while in 1858 its 
strength is 17,984 men. 

In 1815 the Navy comprised 968 
officers, of all grades, (inelnding ma- 
rines.) In 1858 the officers had in- 
creased to 1,336. In 1815 the number 
of men cannot be ascertained, but 
from the best evidence that can be ob- 
tained, the number was about 5,370. 
Now the number is 8,500. In 1816 
we had 52 vessels, carrying 1,119 guns; 
25 vessels with no armament; 4 bombs, 
and 11 gun-boats making 92. In 1858 
we have 10 ships-of-the-line, carrying 
872 guns; 10 frigates carrying 500 
guns; 21 sloops-of-war, carrying 426 
guns; 3 brigs, carrying 16 guns; 1 
schooner, carrying 3 guns; 8 screw 
steamers of the first class, carrring 268 
guns; 6 of the second class, carrying 
89 guns; 2 of the third class, carrying 
11 guns; 3 side-wheel steamers of the 
first class, carrying 24 guns; 1 of the 
second class, carrying 6 guns; 2 of the 
third class, carrying 6 guns—making a 
total of 2,221 guns. Besides these 
there are two tenders for the screw 
steamers, and one tender for the side- 
wheel steamers, and five permanent 
store and receiving ships. 

Captain Wright, of the engineer de- 
partment, to whom I applied forinform- 
ation on the subject of fortifications, 
says: 

“Tam not aware of any records in 
this office giving the number of fortifi- 
cations in the United States in 1815, 
and believe it would be a work of 
much labor and time to ascertain with 
certainty whatthenumber was. Many 
of the works bearing the name of forts 
were merely improvised field-works or 
batteries; while others, like those on 
Staten Island, for the defense of the 
entrance to the harbor of New York, 
were State works.” 


As to the number of fortifications in 
1858, Captain Wright says: 


“There are at the present time, un- 
der the charge of the engineer depart- 
ment, fifty-six distinct permanent works 
of fortifications on the Atlantic, Gulf, 
and Pacific coasts, and on the northern 
lake frontier, which are either com- 
pleted or in course of construction. In 
addition to these, appropriations were 
made at the last regular session of Con- 
gress for ten additional works, on 
which little or nothing has been done 
toward the commencement.” 


The number of light-houses and light 





vessels prior to 1815 was 49. In 1858 
lights of all kinds, including beacon 
lights and light-vessels, existing and 
authorized to be built, number 602. 
About 33 have not been finished, but 
are in the course of construction 

In 1815 we had 99 collectors of the 
revenue, and 77 surveyors, and in 1821 
we had 631 inferior officers in the 
revenue service. In 1858 the number 
of collectors is 116, and the number of 
surveyors 110—making 226. Thenum- 
ber of inferior officers employed in the 
collection of the revenue is 3,088. 

The number of land offices in 1815 
was 19. The nnmber in 1858 is 86. 

The expenditure for the Indian ser- 
vice in 1815 amounted to $111,750. 
The same service now requires an ex- 
penditure of $4,158,430 39. 

In 1815 the number of pensioners 
was estimated at 1,400, and the amount 
paid to them was $98,000. At this 
time the number has increased to 13,186, 
and $1,365,717 54 is now required for 
their payment. 


We have always maintained that 
FREE NEGROES enjoyed a very moderate 
share of popularity and favor in the 
Northern States. The opinion is well 
sustained by Mr. Vallandigham, of Ohio, 
who recently in his contest with the 
Hon. Mr. Campbell, for a seat in Con- 
gress, admirably shows up their qual- 
ities: 

“Sir, it is this same spurious and 
mongrel race who constitute your “ free 
negroes,” North and South. They will 
not be slaves, and they are not fit for 
freemen. And when this Government 
shall be broken up, and the fanaticism 
of the age shall have culminated in the 
North in Red Republicanism and negro 
equality, and the South shall have dri- 
ven out her free negroes upon you, and 
you shall have stolen away her slaves, 
then your troubles with this race, which 
already has plagued America for a cen- 
tury, will but have begun. They are 

our petty thieves now; they rob your 
aoa and your sheep-cotes; they do 
fill up your penitentiaries, and they 
would fill up your hospitals and your 
alms-houses, ¢f you would let them. 
Then they will be your highwaymen ; 
your banditti; they will make up your 
mobs. With just enough of intelli- 
gence, derived from a white ancestry, 
to know, and enough of brutishness, 
inherited from the old African stock, to 
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avenge, in any form, the ignominy and 
degradation of four thousand years; 
with fetish ideas of religion and fanatic 
notions of politics, they are the sans 
ceulotte, who, led on by the worst of 
white men, will make your revolutions 
and overturn your governments, Sir, 
such things have already occurred in 
history. They are not the baseless fab- 
rics of a vision. No wonder the States 
of the Northwest have bugun to erect 
constitutional barriers stronger than 
ever against a negro population. In 
all this there is eminent wisdom and a 
statesmanlike foresight.” 


By a recent Mississippi decision, free 
negroes, residing out of that State, are 
entitled to receive legacies made to 
them in it. In regard to the particu- 
lar case— 


“The Court reach the conclusion that 
the testator took the slaves to Cinein- 
nati, for the purpose of making them 
free, and leaving them there or in a free 
State to enjoy their freedom, and not 
with the view of bringing them back 
to this State in fraud of ourlaws and 
in violation of our policy. In this par- 
ticular the case differed from that of 
Hinds vs. Brazeallee, 2 How. 837. And 
upon this difference the subsequent 
opinion of the court wasbased. It was 
the turning point of the case. Had the 
proof established that the testator took 
them to Ohio, set them free with the 
view of bringing them back to this 
State, and had then actually brought 
them back and they had remained here, 
the emancipation would have been 
void, the legacy inoperative, and they 
would still have been slaves. 


“But the testator having in good 
faith emancipated the slaves in Ohio, 
and domiciled them in Indiana, and 
left them there, they thereby became 
free and entitled to hold property ac- 
cording to the laws of the State of In- 
diana, in the same manner and to the 
same extent with other negroes in that 
State. Such an act of emancipation is 
not in contravention of the laws of this 
State, nor against its policy. 

“The court further held that though 
free negroes were not citizens of ‘the 





United States, and though residence in 
this State is prohibited by positive law, 

et they were neither aliens nor out- 
aws; but are inhabitants and subjects 
of the State of this Unionin which the 
reside, and as such are entitled to 
the rights which those States see _— 
to confer upon them; they will be en- 
titled to the enjoyment of those rights, 
in any other State of this Union, as 
inhabitants of one of the United States 
and under its protection, unless their 
exercise should. be positively prohib- 
ited by or be incompatible with the 
laws and policy of the State in which 
they might claim those rights.” 


The Diplomatic History of the Admin- 
istrations of Washington and Adams, 
by Wm. H. Trescott.—It gives us great 


pleasure to call the attention of our 
readers to the volume, with the fore- 
going title, not long since published by 

m. H. Treseott, of South Carolina. 
We should have greatly preferred to 
have seen the imprint of a Charleston 
publisher on the title page, if, at the 
same time, equal circulation could have 
been secured for the work. But in view 
of circulation alone, we have no doubt 
Mr. Trescott has chosen wisely, by 
— his manuscripts in the hands of 

esars. Little, Brown & Co. of Boston, 
who have given in this instance, as 
they give in all instances, the perfec- 
tion of American typography. 

Mr. Treseott has previously publish- 
ed a volume upon a kindred subject, 
viz: the Diplomatic History of the 
American Revolution, and the present 
work is in fact but a continuation of the 
former, although each is independent 
of the other. The field is new and the 
harvest gathered by Mr. Treseott is 
abundant, but we think that a skillful 
gleaner might even yet pick up a few 
stray sheaves left unnoticed. Mr. Tres- 
cott, however, makes no pretension of 
having exhausted the subject, he only 
gives us a broad and bold outline of a 
hitherto uawritten chapter of American 
History. 

It is no partof our —— to review 
this interesting book. e wish mere- 
ly to call public attention to it, and to 
contribute our mite towards bringing 
into notice a work well deserving a 
careful perusal. The liberal and catho- 
lie spirit which pervades it, the chaste, 
easy, simple, yet dignified style in which 
it is written, are alike honorable to the 
author, and to Southern letters of which 
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Mr. Trescott is a conspicuous ornament. 

We quote a few passages from the 
concluding pages describing the results 
of the foreign policy of Washington’s 
Administration : 


“The truest patriots mistrusted each other, 
and misinterpreting each other’s motives with 
the acuteness of excited and jealous suspicion, 
their opposition threatened to render any 
moderate policy impracticable. Without a 
fixed policy, witha limited and enemy-bound- 
ed territory, and enfeebled by radical political 
dissension at home, it is now almost impossible 
to realize the extent of our peril. And had 
pees powers been allowed to obtain com- 

ing influence in the National Councils, 

the character of the country would have been 

diminished, its interests mutilated, and our 

national existence must have dragged its slow 

way from a crippled and sickly infancy toa 
med and dependent manhood. 

“ Fortunately for us, however, sustained by 
wise, informed and firm Counsellors, Wash- 
ington succeeded even against a strongly ex- 
cited poner rejudice, in establishing the 
pe ational Independence of the country. 
And to have effected this, as they did, without 
war, and in the face of the difficulties, both 
foreign and domestic, of the new Government, 
is the crowning glory of those great men, 
whose arms enfranchised an empire, whose 
wisdom created a Constitution, and whose 
steadfast sagacity inaugurated a national life 
of unbroken and almost fabulous prosperity. 
They differed, as men will do, sometimes in 
ignorance, sometimes in passion ; but in their 
labors, they were joined together, and in their 
fame, they should not be divided. Honored 
be their memories,—the severe simplicity of 
Jay’s antique virtue, the subtle and eloquent 
reasoning of Jefferson’s wonderful intellect, 
the broad and ample sweep of Hamilton’s na- 
tional pride, the impetuous and abounding 

m of the elder Adams, the varied ex- 
cellency of Pinckney and Morris and Monroe, 
but above all, the calm, sure judgment of him 
in whose majestic presence even these men 

’ 


“With feeble means, they achieved great 
ends; in doubt and difficulty they never falter- 
ed in a great purpose. They were men, true 
and brave, and elevated ; their tempers chast- 
ened by along and patient experience, their 
ambition tempered by a wise forbearance, and 
their abilities quickened by a devoted patriot- 
pot which gave vigor and purpose to their 

ey.” 

We have received from the publisher, 
Charlies De Silver, of Philadelphia, 
through Morrison, of Washington 
city, the interlinear translation of 
Horace, being one of a series of transla- 
tions of the classics intended for the 
use both of teacher and pupil. The 
translation is the well known one of 
Stirling, arranged by Nuttall, and re- 
vised by Thomas Clark. It is general] 
correct so far as we have examined, 
although we think that Smart’s trans. 
lation, upon the whole, is superior, 
epite of some inaccuracies of ren ering: 
and many inelegancies of diction. ° 





doubt very much the policy of placin 
translations of any kind, but more 4 
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ticularly the interlinear, into the hands 
of students, who, at best, are too much 
disposed to avoid labor, without which, 
excellence can never be attained. We 
attribute the superficiality in scholar- 
ship of the present question, in a large 
measure, to the indiscreet use of trans- 
lations which, in these days, unfortu- 
nately, are so accessible to youth. It 
is but right to state, however, that 
there are some high authorities in favor 
of the method of teaching languages 
by interlinear translations, and among 
others it had the approbation of even 
so vigorous and practical a thinker as 
Sydney Smith. The views of this gen- 
cleanest upon this important subject will 
be deund strongty stated in an article 
contributed by him, in 1826, to the 
Edinburgh Review, entitled Hamilton's 
Method of Teaching Languages; (Mod- 
ern British Essayists, vol. 3, p. 233, et 
seq.; Phil. Ed.) For ourselves, although 
we acknowledge the force of some of 
his arguments, we take the liberty of 
dissenting from his conclusion. 

Tne new Latin English Lexicon, by 
Dr. Crooks and Professor Schene, of 
Dickinson College, which was an- 
nounced in our July number, has since 
been issued from the press of Lippen- 
cott & Co. of Philadelphia. It is 
founded on the popular work of In- 
gersher, which has been received with 
great favor throughout Germany. The 
American authors appear to have ex- 
ecuted their undertaking with care and 
thoroughness, and have furnished a 
book admirably adapted to the wants 
of studdnts. The significators are 
philosophically arranged, the leading 
definitions being indicated by a type 
which instantly arrests the he Sy- 
nonymous words are distinguished with 
a precision which we have not noticed 
in any similar work. We observe, too, 
that the plan of this lexicon embraces 
especially, the illustration of the Latin 
authors universally read in institations 
of learning—the classic authors par ez- 
cellence. 

We are indebted to W. J. Duffie, of 
Newberry, South Carolina, for a copy of 
a most admirable reprintof Ramsay's 
History of South Carolina. This work 
though of universaliy recognised im- 
terest and value, has been for many 
years found only in the largest libra- 
ries, public and private; and the re- 

ublication is a service to the State It 
is a Carolina work in every 


rtieular, 
paper, print, binding, and LR reir and 
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not surpassed by any of Northern 
fabrication. Price $3 50. 

Two Millions, by Wm. Allen Butler; 
author of Nothing to Wear; New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 

A little olen issued in very hand- 
some style. The poem was read be- 
fore the Societids of Yale College, and 
is only surpassed in graphic power, and 
inimitable satire by the author’s earlier 
gem. 

Tue article on the Atlantic Tele- 
graph, which appears in the present 
issue of the Review, though greatly at 
fault in its prediction, relative to the 
laying of the telegraphic cable, and its 
capacities for the transmission of intel- 
ligence, is nevertheless a very useful 
and valuable paper. The author is an 
experienced, practical telegrapher, and 
has some very large views in regard to 
electrical matters. We have not won- 
dered at his doubts however—for if 
success has been attained which now 
seems probable, it has been by “ con- 
quering impossibilities.” Indeed many 
of the greatest feats of every age have 
been accomplished in spite of opposing 
demonstration and it may almost be 
considered as scientifically correct, as 
was held by one of the early fathers in 
regard to faith—‘“ this is impossible, it 
is therefore true.” 

That the great Atlantic is belted or 
bridged and that thoughtis sent through 
it with the velocity of light may be 
considered the great event of the age, 
All honor to the originators and execu- 
tors of the herculean work. Mr. Cal- 
houn in the spirit of prophecy said 
twelve years ago. 

“ Magic wires are stretching them- 
selves in all directions over the earth, 
and when their mystic meshes shall at 
length have been perfected our globe 
itself will be endowed with a sensitive- 
ness which will render it impossible to 
touch it on any one point and the touch 
not be felt from one end of the world 
tothe other. * * * And this work 
is at yet but commenced ; it is but the 
breaking of the dawn of the world’s 
great jubilee. It promises a day of 
more refinement, more intellectual 
brightness, more moral elevation, and 
consequently of more human felicity 
than the world has ever seen from its 
creation.” 

Tuere are on our table two or three 
manuscript articles advocating the re- 
opening of the slave-trade, and discuss- 
ing the general subject with much 
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ability. Having completed the publi- 
cation of Mr. Pettigrew’s adverse ex- 

ition, we shall, in our next and other 
issues, be enabled to give attention to 
these articles. Regarding the subject 
under the existing state of things as 
perhaps not a very practicable one, we 
are unwilling to occupy with it too 
much of our space, 

Sez in our advertising columns the 
eard of the New Orleans of Medi- 
cine, whose regular course of lectures 
commences on the 15th November, 
1858. Though only in the third year 
of its existence, the reputation of this 
schoo! is so well established that about 
two hundred students will receive the 
benefit of its instructions the coming 
session. Among the Professors is Dr. 
Fenner, who is largely known as the 
author of several volumes of Southern 
Medical Reports, and as editor for 
many years of the New Orleans Medi- 
cal Journal, and now of the New Orleans 
Medical News and Hospital Gazette, 
to whose energies and zeal the estab- 
lishment of the school may be mainl 
referred. The other Professors are all 
men of ability, and large or growing 

ractice. In diseases of the eye, Dr. 
Baird has established a reputation en- 
joyed by few in America. Dr. Flint, 
recently elected, was long the editor of 
the Butfalo Medical Journal, and is the 
author of several very valuable medical 
works upon “Continued Fever,” “The 
Respiratory Organs,” “Heart Sounds 
in Health and Disease,” ete., ete. He 
has, also, fora number of years, oceupied 
chairs in the Buffalo and Louisville 
Medical Colleges. 


§2" Tux following numbers of the Review 
are wanted by the publishers who will give 
their value for them, if forwarded to New Or- 
leans office. Agents will please procure them: 
1846, January, February, March, April, July, 
September, and October; 1847, January, 
March, May, and June; 1849, Auguet ; 1851, 
February and June; 1858, June and October ; 
1854, September; 1855, October; 1856, Janu- 

and August; 1857, May and October; 
1 January, March, May, and June. 

G2 A rew sets of our Industrial Resources 
of the Southwest still remain on hand, 8 vols. 
Price $5, postage free. 

Gr Severar provoking typographic errors 
crept into the article on Russell’s Magazine and 
Mexico, for which the proof reader, and not 
the editor, must be responsible. 

2" Sex the card of the McComb’s Cot- 
ton Tie and Press, which are articles of great 
interest to our agricultural world at the South. 

&-2 Ir is the intention of the Editor of the 
peveu te resume, wy concen a ree his —_ 

ence (for some time interrupted) permane 
Kd in ‘eo Orleans, where the main office of 
the Review will be again established. 
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BUNKER’S PATENT 


LIFE-PRESERVING SHIRT. 


DEPOT 167 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


“SAUVE QUI PEUT.” 


The melancholy loss of life attendant upon the foundering of the Steamers “ Central America,” 
‘“* Arctic,” “ Pacific,” and many others, indicates to all reflecting minds, that adequate means 
for self-preservation did not exist. It is astrange idiosyncrasy of human nature, that while the 
ingenuity of man is taxed to the utmost to guard, preserve and keep treasures, which are only 
valuable while life exists—that this great Jé/e itself, this vital principle which animates 
every movement, and without which all else is naught, should be so carelessly risked, so 
heediessly guarded, and so little precaution taken to guard that which the Great Giver of all 
a’one can bestow, and which when once lost, is lost forever. 

In appealing to those whose inclinations, pleasures, or necessities, induce them to travel on 
the highways of water, where so many have found a watery grave, the undersigned does so 
with the full conviction and belief, that he can furnish them an article combining every requi- 
site of safety in times of danger and emergency. The invention is in the form of a shirt, easily 
put on, can be worn either under or outside of the ordinary apparel, leaving all the limbs at 
perfect freedom, and covering the most vital portions of the body. The material is very strong, 
at the same light and compact, and cannot be effected by any degree of heat or cold. It occu- 
pies no more space than an ordinary shirt, and for the use of ladies and children, must recom- 
mend itself. The inventor would avoid saying too much in his own behalf, but takes pride in 
referring to the testimonials of gentlemen, than whom none stand higher as men of humanity, 
of large extended practical experience, and who have given him their most unquelified 


opinion of approval, that this is the best and most complete Life Preserver extant. To all 
travelers on the lake, ocean, or river, this article is indispensable, and the of one 
cannot fail to give confidence in an emergency. On our Western and Southern waters, acci- 
dents are almost daily occurrences, and on no one occasion has it egocent but what many 
valuable lives might have been saved, had the requisite provision which these Life Preservers 
been on hand. How many desolate homes, widowed hearts, and orphan children testify 
to this! Calm reflection on this subject must direct attention to them. e staunchest shi 
and steamers, have gone down, and will continue to do so. Midst panic, despair, and - 
sion, the ery goes forth “ Sauve qui peut,” but the undersigned most sincerely and truly affirms 
that girded by one of these Life Preserving Shirts, the wearer can calmly and confidently 
buffet the howling storm, and midst the wild winds and mad waves, commit himself to the 
raging waters, and float ss calmly and securely as upon a summer sea, 
ttention is earnestly solicited, and an examination is requested at the depot of the subseri- 
ber, who will take pleasure in showing this article, assuring the community that a call upon 


him does not involve a purchase, CHARLES J. BUNKER, 
aug 167 Broadway, New York. 
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STANFORD & DELISSER, 


BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


OLD ESTABLISHED CHURCH-BOOK HOUSE. 


At this establishment will be found a and valuable colieetion of Standard worke in 
THEOLOGY, PHILOSOPHY, CRITIC M, SCIENCE, BIOGRAPHY, TRAVELS. 
POETRY, and the other branches of general literature, including all theaaw Pupiicatiors 
ow THE DAY. z 3 

Recently received, a new importation of very choice and exceedingly rare 

WORKS ON SACRED LITERATURE, 
to which the attention of the Clergy and Laity is respectfully solicited. These valuable pro- 
ductions are now on view. 

“. & D’s catalogue of valuable standard works in theological and general literature may be 








had on 
NEW EDITIONS OF 
THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER, 
In mo., arabesque, gilt edges, 38 cents ;-82 mo., cloth, 12 cents. (Cheapest epotion.) 
*,* " at variety of editions of Prayer, in every sil and size. Also, Chureh Service, 
Proper eons, and Psalms, and Hymns, constantly on 
THE POLYGLOT sinha, 
82mo. Arabesque, gilt. 60 cents. 
COMPLETE PARISH REGISTER, 
French Morocco. $5 and $9; being the reduced prices, 
For the use of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States. Improved edition. 
fatio, 
. STANDARD CHURCH MUSIC—NEW EDITIONS. 
$2 00 The Church Choif...........6.....0:48 $1 2% 
Music of < <a 1 00 | Greatorex’s Collection 1 
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CIDER AND VINEGAR. 


HENRY F. NIEMANN, 
327 South Water Street, Philadelphia. 


Clarified Cider Vinegar, White Wine Vinegar, Champagne Cider, warranted 
to meet hoy approbation of the purchaser. Barrels in good shipping order. 





FLOWER SEEDS! PLOWER a 


JOHN GERNEY, Seedsman and Florist : N 
Te phd 


seesetne Oe Prison, is prepared to 
for #5; 2 choice varieties for $1; and 10 of the newest and choicest 
Catalogues’ sent on application. Address 
apr—ly No. se Ohatind te ctaoen 94 08 REE 


TAW & BEERS’ 


CAR GREASE, 


Used for ton years on many roads, and is eminently superior to any other grease or oils ae an 
economical and durable Lubricator ; White and Black grerse for Omnibuses, Carriages. 
Carts, Drays, Wagons, and heavy Machinery. 
In Tin cane, Kegs, and Barrels. For sale by Druggists and others, and the manofactorers 
No. 506, Union street, Philade!phia, 

















